Twenty  cents 


SPOT  NEWS  AND  FEATURES  ABOUT  NEWSPAPERS,.  ADVERTISERS  AND  AGENCil 


DPTROir  P'BUC  lIBRARf 


A  strike  f  pa^-ekaritv 


Every  December,  the  Sun-Times 
sponsors  the  "Beat  the  Champs" 
Bowling  Contest.  It's  been  an 
annual  event  since  1961,  netting 
a  total  of  $206,285  for  charity. 

And  more  people  enjoy 
"Beat  the  Champs"  every  year. 
To  date,  738,403  participants 
have  joined  the  fun.  They  enjoy 
our  paper,  too.  Right  down  the 
line,  we  don't  spare  any  effort. 
That's  what  makes  our  readers 
look  forward  to  our  newspaper. 
And  up  to  it. 

Chicago  Sun-Times 


IF  THE  SEATTLE  P-I  IS  BEST  FOR 
BEST’S  APPAREL 


...it  could  be  best  for  you 


BEST'S  APPAREL 
FIRST  6  MONTHS  1966 
NEWSPAPER  ADVERTISING 


In  Seattle  and  in  the  trade.  Best's  Apparel  is  known  for  quality, 
hi^h-fashion  merchandise.  Therefore.  Best's  advertising  policy 
should  ring  a  hell  for  any  advertiser  who  wants  to  “trade  up"  in 
.Vattli*  and  its  rich,  expanding  metropolitan  area.  According  to 
-Veustadt  Retail  Linage  Measurements  for  the  first  six  months  of 
19()6.  90' ,  of  Best's  advertised  merchandise  is  in  the  medium  and 
high  price  /ones.  At  the  same  time  67' ,  of  Best's  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  appears  in  the  Post-1  ntrllif’rnccr.  Like  so  many  other  Seattle 
merchants  with  an  eye  on  the  cash  register  and  in  a  position  to 
check  results.  Best’s  knows  you  reach  the  people  who  buy  through 
the  the  (finality  Newspaper  of  the  (ireat  Northwest. 

Seattle  Post-Intelligencer 

A  HEARST  NEWSPAPER 


t 
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Baltimore 
is  a  big  ieague 
town! 


Baltimoreans  proudly  hail  their  Colts, 
Bullets,  Clippers,  and  World  Series 
winners,  the  Orioles  .  .  .  and  all  the 
other  big  league  features  that  make 
ours  such  an  exciting  city  in  which 
to  live.  Our  world-famous  symphony 
orchestra,  our  several  fine  art  muse¬ 
ums,  and  our  magnificent  new  legiti¬ 
mate  theatre  that  will  soon  open  its 
doors  in  the  dramatic  new  Charles 
Center  are  some  of  the  other  impor¬ 
tant  attractions  of  our  spirited  town. 


And,  when  a  Baltimorean  sits  back 
to  gloat  over  last  night's  game  .  .  . 
or  contemplate  the  current  cultural 
bill  of  fare  ...  he  does  it  through  the 
pages  of  his  favorite  paper.  The 
Morning,  Evening  and  Sunday  Sun. 
He  takes  pride  in  his  newspaper  be¬ 
cause  it’s  big  league,  too.  It  ranks  as 
one  of  the  world’s  top  newspapers, 
and  has  won  9  Pulitzer  Prizes.  Today 
more  Maryland  families  read  The 
Sunpapers  than  all  other  daily  and 


Sunday  newspapers  combined. 

This  is  reason  enough  for  adver¬ 
tisers  to  place  over  70%  of  their 
Baltimore  newspaper  advertising  in 
The  Sunpapers.  Reason  enough  for 
you  to  share  their  confidence.  To  get 
through  to  this  big,  affluent  Sun- 
papers-reading  community,  be  sure 
you’re  in  The  Morning,  Evening,  and 
Sunday  Sun. 

THE  SUNPAPERS 


editorial  OFFICES:  BALTIMORE.  WASHINGTON,  LONDON,  ROME,  BONN,  MOSCOW.  NEW  DELHI,  RIO  DE  JANEIRO,  HONG  KONG 


Beginning 
To  Look 


A  Lot 


Like  Christmas 


And  it’s  great  to  enjoy  the  spirit  of  giving  in  a  place 
with  so  much  to  offer. 


In  the  first  nine  months  of  1966,  Media  Records  ranks 
The  St.  Petersburg  Times  13th  in  retail  sales  among 
America’s  morning  newspapers.  11th  in  automotive. 
9th  in  financial,  13th  in  total  display,  19th  in  total  ad¬ 
vertising. 


Circulation  reports  as  of  mid-November  show  both 
The  Times  and  Evening  Independent  daily  gains  up 
4,500  -  plus  over  1965;  Times  Sunday  gain  about  7,- 
500  ahead  of  last  year. 

Our  new  Goss  offset  press  is  being  installed,  eager  to 
bring  a  new  spectrum  of  printing  quality  in  1967,  and 
our  new  downtown  business  and  editorial  building  is 
under  construction. 

VC’e’re  doing  business  in  prosperous  Pinellas  County, 
where  efftxtive  buying  income  is  measured  at  $4  mil¬ 
lion  -  plus  per  square  mile  —  and  every  business  fac¬ 
tor  indicates  196"  will  be  this  county’s  merriest  gift 
to  sales  and  growth.  Saturation  circulation  of  The 
Times  and  Independent  in  this  lively  market  will  put 
you  in  business  here,  too. 


(f  S’!,  ^rtrrsburg  aimra  ^ 

^  _  FLORIDA'S  BEST  NEWSPAPER 

and 

Evening  Independent 


Rcprc'wntcd  by  Scory  &  Kelly  Smith,  Inc. 


DECEMBER 

4-6— Freedom  of  Information  Conference,  Freedom  of  Information  Center, 
School  of  Journalism,  University  of  Missouri,  Columbia,  Mo. 

4-7— American  Association  of  Sunday  and  Feature  Editors,  Valley  Ho, 
Scottsdale,  Arizona. 

4-16 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors,  (For  newspapers 
over  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

JANUARY 

8-11 — Northeast  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  The  Blltmore 
Hotel,  New  York  City. 

8-20 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  on  New  Methods  of  Newspaper 
Production,  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

12- 14 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Pioneer  International  Hotel,  Tucson. 

13 —  Virginia  Associated  Press  Newspapers,  Golden  Triangle  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

13-14— Virginia  Press  Association,  Golden  Triangle  Motor  Hotel,  Norfolk. 

15- 17 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Eastern  Slope  Inn,  North 
Conway,  New  Hampshire. 

16- 18 — New  England  Association  of  Circulation  Managers  50th  Annual 
Meeting,  Sheraton-Boston  Hotel,  Prudential  Center,  Boston,  Mass, 

19-21 — North  Carolina  Press  Association,  Annual  Institute,  Chapel  Hill,  N.C. 

19-21 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Winter  Convention  and  Press  Institute, 
Hotel  Hermitage,  Nashville. 

19-21 — Kentucky  Press  Association,  Louisville. 

19- 22 — New  England  Press  Association,  Sheraton  Boston  Hotel,  Boston. 

20 —  New  Jersey  Press  Association  Publishers'  Seminar,  Rutgers  University, 
New  Brunswick,  N.J. 

20-21— Texas  Press  Association,  mid-winter  meeting,  St.  Anthony  Hotel, 
San  Antonio. 

20-21— New  Mexico  Press  Association,  Alvarado  Hotel,  Albuquerque. 

22-Feb.  3 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Newspaper  Librarians, 
Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

22-Feb.  25 — National  Newspaper  Association.  African  Study  Mission. 

25-28 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives,  Sheraton-Park 
Hotel,  Washington,  D.  C. 

29-Feb.  I — Southern  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association,  Sheraton 
Hotel,  Louisville,  Ky. 


FEBRUARY 

3-4— South  Carolina  Press  Association,  Capital  Cabana  Motel,  Columbia. 

5-17 — American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  Sports  Editors,  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  York  City. 

9- 11 — Ohio  Newspaper  Association,  Sheraton-Columbus  Motor  Hotel, 
Columbus. 

10- 11 — New  York  Press  Association,  Hotel  Syracuse,  Syracuse.  1 

13 —  New  York  Associated  Dailies,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

14- 15 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association,  Thruway  Motor  Inn,  Albany. 

17-19 — Mississippi  Valley  Classified  Advertising  Managers  Association, 

Hotel  La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

17-19 — National  Classified  Supervisors  Annual  School  and  Clinic.  Hotel 
La  Salle,  Chicago,  III. 

19-21 — Inland  Daily  Press  Association,  Drake  Hotel,  Chicago. 

23-25— Maryland-Delaware  Press  Association,  Sheraton-Belvedere  Hotel, 
Baltimore,  Md. 

23-25 — Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association-Interstate  Adver. 
tising  Managers  Association  Display  Advertising  Conference,  Penn 
Harris  Hotel,  Harrisburg. 

MARCH 

3-4 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association  of  the  Carolines,  Jack  j 
Tar  Francis  Marlon  Hotel,  Charleston,  S.C. 

3-5— Northwest  Mechanical  Conference,  Pick-NIcollet  Hotel,  Minneapolis. 

9-11 — National  Newspaper  Association,  Government  Relations  Workshop,  . 
Washington  Hotel,  Washington,  D.C. 

9-1 1— Mid-Atlantic  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference  Bellevue-Stratford 
Hotel,  Philadelphia.  , 

12-14 — Southern  Newspaper  Publishers  Association  Mechanical  Conference 
(Eastern  and  Western  Divisions),  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans. 

12-24— American  Press  Institute  Seminar  for  City  Editors  (For  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation),  Columbia  University,  New  York  City. 

17-18 — ^Texas  Press  Association/SSP  Mechanical  Conference,  Sam  Houston 
State  College,  Huntsville. 

19-21 — Texas  Daily  Newspaper  Association,  Fort  Brown  Hotel,  Brownsville, 
Texas. 

30-AprII  I— Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers'  Association,  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Society  of  Newspaper  Editors,  Penn  Harris  Motor  Inn, 
Harrisburg. 
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This  week  will  mark  the  opening  of  the  brand  new 
300,000  square  ft.  building  of  EL  MUNDO  News¬ 
paper,  now  in  its  46th  year  of  publication.  The  new 
EL  MUNDO  building  is  located  in  Hatb  Key,  the  new 
commercial  center  of  burgeoning  Metropolitan  San 
Juan.  The  beautiful  new  EL  MUNDO  home  will  rank 
among  the  most  modern  newspaper  plants  in  the 
Americas. 

This  multi-million  dollar  investment  will  ena¬ 
ble  EL  MUNDO  Newspaper  to  keep  pace  with  the 
tremendous  economic  growth  of  Puerto  Rico  in  the 
1960’s  —  an  unparalleled  10'"r  annual  growth  over 
the  past  five  years. 

Per  capita  income  in  Puerto  Rico  now  is  the  highest 
in  Latin  America.  Puerto  Rico  is  the  fifth  largest 
customer  for  U.S.  goods  in  the  world. 


nianiiii 


ii;iiii«in«3na3minr 


The  Caribbean's  first  and  the 
most  popular  radio  station  in 
Puerto  Rico  (5,000  watts  —  580 
Kcs).  “WKAQ’s  Cadena  Radio  El 
Mundo”  completely  blankets  this 
lucrative  market  with  its  net¬ 
work  affiliates;  WORA,  Maya- 
guez — WPRP,  Ponce  and  WABA, 
Aguadilla. 


No.  1  in  Puerto  Rico.  Telemundo 
pioneered  television  in  Puerto 
Rico  and  since  its  inauguration 
in  1054  has  maintained  unchal¬ 
lenged  leadership.  Programs  cur¬ 
rently  carried  by  our  Channel 
2  are  consistently  top-rated 
shows,  both  nationally  and 
locally. 


First  with  ABC.  Puerto  Rico's 
largest  daily  circulation,  with  ef¬ 
fective  coverage  of  the  entire  is¬ 
land  of  2.6  million  population. 
Largest  readership  with  highest 
level  of  purchasing  power.  First 
in  display  and  classified  adver¬ 
tising  lineage. 


Another  first  for  Puerto  Rico. 
The  only  firm  in  Puerto  Rico  with 
complete  studio  facilities  and 
personnel  devoted  to  dubbing 
into  Spanish  all  types  of  films, 
from  spots  to  documentaries. 


EL  MtINDO  ENTERPRISES 


SAN  JUAN. 
PUMTOmCO 


Contributing  to  the  Progress  of  Puerto  Rico  Since  1919. 


EXCLUSIVE  HEPRESENTATIVE;  INTER-AMERICAN  PUBLICATIONS,  INC 

41  East  42nd  Street,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10017  MU  2-0884 
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Hail  to  the  Chief 

A 

Our  Jack  Dempsey  is  neither 
prizefighter  nor  politico.  But  in  his 
first  four-year  term  as 

Advertising  Manager  for  the 
Trenton  Times,  he’s  battled  to  a 
gain  of  over  three  million  ad  lines. 

A  record  such  as  that, 
we  submit,  constitutes  the 


l^au  ^rwln^d  C^oii 


/Nay  ^rwin  A 
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American  language,  threatened  with  extinction  from 
abuse  and  misuse,  has  a  crusading  and  challenging  champion 
in  Alice  Widener,  incisive  syndicated  columnist.  “We  are 
rapidly  losing  our  means  of  intelligible  communication — speech 
and  writing,”  she  warns.  “People  who  lose  their  language  lose 
their  liberty,  sanity,  identity  and  humanity.”  Examples:  The 
board  chairman  of  a  major  corporation  who  obviously  had  used 
I  a  stenographic  recording  machine  and  probably  signed  the  letter 
'  without  reading  it  when  his  secretary  had  transcribed  it.  wrote 
her:  “Your  co'yum  in  yesterdays  paper  was  so  well  recieved  by 
my  family  that  I  want  you  to  know  how  much  we  injoyed  it.”  A 
young  W  ashington  government  oflicial  who  had  visited  her  to 
confer  about  whether  to  accept  a  job  with  a  New  York  news¬ 
paper.  wrote:  “Thank  you  for  your  great  curtsey  to  me.”  A 
philosophy  major  at  Princeton  wrote:  “If  it’s  alright  with  you, 
I  realy  rather  come  to  lunch  Friday  instead  of  Saturday.”  The 
columnist  concludes:  “By  all  means,  let’s  keep  our  marvelous 
short  colhxjuialisms— such  as  ‘okay’  and  ‘Roger;’  but  let  us 
recognize  that  it  really  isn’t  all  right  to  write  ‘realy  it  isn’t 
alright." "’ 


greatest  prosperity  plank  since 
A  Chicken  in  Every  Pot. 


TRENTON  TIMES 

Serving  New  Jersey’s  capital — 
represented  by  Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker 


Time  Off 

Tilt*  fellow  who  has  been  away 
Must  read  and  cateh  up  day  by  day. 

For  though  he  may  desert  his  station. 

The  daily  news  takes  no  vaeatioii. 

—'Marian  GotMlman,  Librarian 
Redwood  City  (Calif.)  Tribune 

—  It‘s  unlikely  many  language  purists  w  ill  approve,  but  here’s 
a  suggestion  from  Alfred  1).  Rosenblatt,  Weekly  Pharmacy  Re¬ 
ports,  Washington:  “In  an  effort  to  enrich  our  language,  I’ve 
been  concocting  some  new  words  and  definitions.  My  editor  won’t 
go  for  it.  Will  you?  .A  haircut  is  a  tonsorialectomy.  A  dumb  boss 
is  a  stupidvisor.  An  indigent  college  student  who  has  to  drive 
a  cab  at  night  in  order  to  stay  in  school  is  a  taxicollegist.  A 
woman  who  cannot  stop  baking  pastry  is  a  pieromanic.  A  nut 
who  can’t  resist  jumping  into  every  body  of  water  he  passes  is  a 
dipsomaniac.”  ...  A  subscriber  wrote  the  Newtown  (Conn.) 
Bee:  "This  will  make  the  60th  year  for  the  Bee  in  our  family. 
May  it  go  on  for  60  more.”  .  .  .  Burlington  (Vt.)  Free  Press 
'  sports  columnist  Don  Fillon  calls  this  column  “‘Fillin’  In”  and 
!  Aaron  Bales,  Scott  County  (Ind.)  Chronicle,  calls  his  “Bales  of 
Baloney.”  .  .  ,  Byline  mixups:  An  editor  of  the  St.  Petersburg 
Times  and  a  political  columnist  of  the  Orlando  Sentinel  plus  a 
syndicated  columnist  are  named  David  Lawrence.  .  .  .  The 
Savannah  News  begins  local  news  on  the  back  page  and  jumps 
stories  backwards. 

Wluit  Every  Reporter  Ktiotvs 

When  trampling  out  the  vintage  where 
I  The  grapes  of  wrath  are  stored. 

Reformers  oft  give  interviews 

That  h‘uve  the  readers  bored. 

— Tom  Pease 

—Jim  Norman,  AP,  NVwark.  went  out  of  the  ofliee  for  a  pizza 
and  nearly  had  his  throat  slit.  Two  thieves  waylaid  him  and  put  a 
razor  to  his  throat  and  took  his  money.  ‘‘I  had  visions  of  a  blood- 
soaked  bttdy — mine— crumpled  in  a  heap  over  a  soggy,  eold  pizza 
and  two  warm  bottles  of  soda,”  he  recalled.  “1  was  lucky  to  be 
around  to  write  the  story.  It  wasn’t  an  obit.”  .  .  .  Mrs.  Mary  P. 
Hare,  Phantasy  Phami,  Fairfax,  Va.,  was  amused  when  she  saw 
this  sign  near  Warrenton,  Va.:  ‘‘Lin-Drake  F’arni.  Journalist  At 
Stud.”  .  .  .  Youth  Page  item  in  the  New  Castle  (Pa.)  News:  “After 
a  dinner  of  venison,  rabbit,  pheasant,  turkey,  raccoon,  duck  and 
elk,  the  Future  Farmers  of  America  were  entertained  with  movies 
shown  by  Cal  Hooper,  game  protector,  on  the  pres«*rvation  of 
,  game.” 
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editorial 


The  Weight  of  Criticism 

Jusi  ic:e  Pai'i.  Cl.  Rkardon,  chaii  iiian  of  the  AiIvImha  (ioniinitlec  on 
Fair  Trial  and  Free  Press  of  the  Aineritan  liar  Assoc  iation,  writing 
in  the  enrrent  issue  of  The  Bulletin  of  the  Aineritan  Sot  iety  of  News- 
paix*!  Editors,  said  lie  has  been  “dismayed  by  the  hea\y  weight  of 
criticism  which  hit  us”  ujion  publitation  of  the  (ommittee  report. 

We  don’t  think  judge  Reardon  or  any  member  of  his  tommittee 
should  examine  that  crititism  as  a  single  isolated  event  in  the  long 
history  of  fair  trial-free  press  discussion.  It  must  be  evaluated  in  the 
context  of  numerous  statements  and  judicial  acts  that  have  taken  place 
since  the  report  of  the  W-arren  Commission,  but  more  retently  since 
the  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the  Sheppard  (>ase. 

It  is  true,  as  judge  Reardon  jxiints  out,  that  many  leading  editors 
have  said  for  years  that  the  bench  and  bar  should  clean  their  own 
house  before  they  complain  about  loose  press  practices.  Fhe  Commit¬ 
tee  report  does  attempt  to  do  some  “internal  housecleaning.” 

But,  as  Robert  C.  Notson,  executive  editor  of  the  Portland  Oregonian 
and  president  of  ASNE  pointed  out:  “The  report  is  also  ati  elfort  to 
restrict  what  the  public  should  be  told  about  crime  and  about  sus¬ 
pected  criminals  during  the  important  early  stages  of  the  criminal 
process.  It  invites  bad  law  enforcement,  or  what  is  worse,  secret  law 
enforcement,  and  it  could  lead  to  a  partially  and  iutpiopei  ly  informed 
public.” 

Last  week,  E&:P  detailed  numerous  cases  of  attempts  at  judicial  or 
police  secrecy  in  criminal  cases  since  June  in  all  of  whith  the  Bar 
.\ssociation  report  or  the  Sheppard  opinion  were  cited  as  justification. 
This  certainly  was  not  the  intent  of  the  Su|jreme  C^ourt  aiul  we  doubt 
that  it  was  the  intent  of  the  Bar  Association  committee. 

The  latest  of  these  cases  occurred  this  week  when  in  history’s  most 
colorful  switch  of  leading  roles  the  Cavil  Liberties  Tnion  brought 
suit  in  Los  Angeles  County  Superior  C^ourt  diarging  it  was  unlawful 
to  use  public  funds  for  jxiliee  officers  to  make  certain  statements  to  the 
press  between  arrest  and  trial,  .\gain,  the  Sheppard  case  was  cited.  The 
city  of  Los  Angeles,  in  the  |x?rsons  of  the  police  chief  and  the  presitlent 
of  the  jxiliee  commission,  filetl  briefs  in  op|)osition  saying  the  suit 
would  curb  freedom  of  the  press  and  s|x-e(h  and  the  public’s  right  to 
be  informed  about  “matters  occurring  in  and  involving  their  com¬ 
munity.” 

These  are  the  things  that  disturb  newspaper  editors,  and  shoidd 
disturb  memliers  of  the  bar  as  well. 

They  are  significant  because  they  reveal  a  trend,  intentional  or  not, 
to  clothe  jxjlice  activity  in  a  veil  of  secrecy.  Editors  are  fighting  the 
battle  on  behalf  of  the  civilian  population,  although  they  are  fre¬ 
quently  accused  of  pursuing  their  own  self-interest.  Perhaps  they  are 
more  aware  than  anyone  else  that  when  court  records  no  fonger  are 
public  records,  and  when  |K)lice  officials  no  longer  have  to  rejxirt  to 
the  public  for  their  actions,  then  a  large  measure  of  that  “fair  trial” 
the  bench  aiul  bar  are  trying  to  protect  will  have  been  lost  forever. 

A  Long,  Hard  Winter 

Ff^HK  Strike  activities  of  numerous  unions  serving  the  news|)a|>er 
business,  some  of  which  have  alreatly  forced  sus|>ension  of  produc¬ 
tion,  threaten  to  make  this  a  long,  hard  winter.  The  lessons  of  the 
recent  strike-iinluced  disaster  in  New  \’ork  City  seem  to  have  fallen 
on  deaf  ears. 

b 


But  godliness  with  contentment  is  great 
gain. — I.  Timothy,  VI;  6, 
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CARTOONISTS  COMMENT  ON  A  RECURRING  CONTROVERSY 


The  Haunted 

Shoemaker,  Chicago's  American 


letters 


OPPORTUNITIES  IGNORED 

Well,  good  for  the  Parsons  (Kans.)  Sun. 
Your  readers  were  undoubtedly  delighted 
to  take  in  the  three  columns  Clyde  M. 
Reed  devoted  to  the  exploits  of  his  journal 
(E&P,  Nov.  5). 

Begging  the  question  by  citing  the  ex¬ 
ample  of  a  newspaper  which  appears  to 
be  fulfilling  its  responsibility  to  the  com¬ 
munity,  does  not  answer  it. 

Based  on  work  in  the  field  for  14  years, 
1  think  W.  H.  Ferry  has  a  point  and  makes 
j  it  well.  Shining  examples  like  the  Sun 
1  only  make  more  evident  the  dozens  of 
j  newspapers  which  ignore  opportunities  to 
lead,  content  to  rake  in  20  per  cent  profit 
on  gross  volume. 

j  Michael  J.  de  Sherbinin 

1  Editor  and  Publisher, 

Amherst  (Mass.)  Record 

\ 
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‘MISIMPRESSION’ 

Let  me  thank  you  for  devoting  the  space 
on  page  36  of  the  November  19  issue  to  my 
unhandsome  likeness.  I  would  like,  how¬ 
ever,  to  correct  a  misstatement  in  the  cut¬ 
lines.  The  University  Public  Information 
Office  may  be  at  fault,  and  not  you,  for 
this  but  I  am  erroneously  referred  to  as  a 
“Pulitzer  Prize  Cartoonist.” 

The  unfortunate  implication  is  that  I 
was  awarded  the  Pulitzer  Prize  for  edi¬ 
torial  cartooning.  I  did  receive  a  Pulitzer 
award  in  1962,  shared  with  colleague  Nat 
Caldwell  of  the  Nashville  Tennessean,  but 
for  national  affairs  reporting.  The  con¬ 
fusion  is  understandable;  I  have  always 
done  a  little  cartooning  and  I  am  teaching 
a  course  in  this  at  the  University,  but  re¬ 
porting  and  editorial  writing  are  my  pri¬ 
mary  fields.  I  want  to  correct  this  misim- 
pression,  therefore,  before  my  many  friends 
in  the  editorial  cartooning  business  scream 
too  loudly  about  the  awarding  of  this 
coveted  honor  to  one  who  doesn’t  de¬ 
serve  it. 

Gene  Graham 

Associate  Professor,  Journalism 
University  of  Illinois 

*  *  * 


FORTITUDE  RESPECTED 

Alvin  B.  Webb  Junior’s  carrying  an 
M-14  rifle  (E&P  Nov.  19)  must  have  up¬ 
set  those  anti-gun  types  in  several  editorial 
offices  across  the  map.  But  while  his  toting 
it  was  probably  a  prerequisite  of  going  on 
the  mission,  I  respect  his  guts.  It’s  refresh¬ 
ingly  different  from  all  too  many  news¬ 
men’s  approach  of  absolute  neutrality,  even 
if  it’s  their  own  countrymen  getting  their 
throats  cut. 

Bill  Davidson 

Marana,  Ariz. 


ENJOYS  FEATURE 

Cheers  for  Whitsett’s  Column  on  “Just 
for  the  Sell  of  It.”  This  is  the  first  busi¬ 
ness-like  feature  I  have  read  consistently. 
As  a  onetime  editorial-side  employe,  I  have 
regularly  followed  Ray  Erwin  and  Roy 
Copperud  and  similar  fine  features  on 
writing  and  covering  the  news;  but  only 
recently  have  come  to  appreciate  that  there 
is  human  interest,  suspense  and  importance 
in  the  story  of  the  advertising  department, 
as  exemplified  by  Mr.  Whitsett’s  anecdotal 
reports. 

William  Baldwin 

New  Canaan,  Conn. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiHinniniiin 

Short  Takes 

She  has  rescued  22  drowning  men,  one 
of  whom  gave  her  a  plague  in  apprecia¬ 
tion. — Newark  (N.J.)  Star-Ledger. 

It  is  interesting  that  while  the  district 
attorney  was  contending  no  news  media 
had  been  given  any  information  one 
newspaper  was  at  the  scene  where  the 
lx)dy  was  found  taking  pictures. — Las 
Cruces  (N.M.)  Sun-News. 

• 

The  handsome,  dark-haried  bachelor 
talked  at  a  news  conference, — Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Times-Union. 

m 

It  told  of  a  junior  being  excused  from 
the  Sheppard  jury. — Cleveland  (Ohio) 
Plain  Dealer. 

She  did  not  regain  consciousness  until 
her  death. — Albugitertpea  (N'.Mi)  TriS- 
une. 
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Now,  Shots  From  Everywhere! 

Dobbins,  Boston  Herald 


'Soon  As  He  Answers — I'll  Write  a  Book.' 

Hesse,  St.  Louis  Globe-Democrat 


Now...The  NewYqrkTimes 
News  Service 
adds  two  distinguished 
features 

to  its  regular  coverage: 
Walter  Kerr  TomWicker 


The  New  York  Times  drama  critic  reviews  all.  Chief  of  The  New  York  Times  Washington 
the  Broadway  theater  openings  and  contrib-  Bureau  analyzes  and  comments  upon  the  news 
utes  a  special  Sunday  column  every  week,  in  his  In  The  Nation  column  thrice  weekly. 


For  the  best  of  The  New  York  Times,  subscribe  to  The  New  York  Times  News 
Service.  Call  or  write:  R.  R.  Buckingham,  Editor-Manager,  The  New  York  Times 
News  Service,  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10036  (Area  Code  212)  556-7089. 
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Columbia  Aims  to  Produce 
‘New  Breed’  Correspondent 

3 -Year  Program  Combines 
J- School,  Asian  Studies 


Columbia  University’s  Grad¬ 
uate  School  of  Journalism  and 
the  East  Asian  Institute  have 
announced  a  Joint  program  to 
develop  foreign  correspondents 
trained  in  both  Journalistic  skills 
and  in  the  languages  and  cul¬ 
tures  of  China  and  Japan,  the 
two  countries  they  will  cover. 

The  Carnegie  Corporation  of 
\ew’  York  announced  simultan¬ 
eously  that  it  will  provide  the 
initial  financing  for  the  new 
program  through  a  $230,000 
grant. 

Students  selected  will  study 
at  the  J-School  and  at  the  Insti¬ 
tute  and,  in  a  special  feature  of 
the  program,  will  spend  a  year 
working  as  correspondents  in 
either  Hong  Kong  or  Tokyo. 
Those  who  complete  the  pro¬ 
gram  successfully  will  be 
awarded  both  a  Master’s  degree 
in  Journalism  and  a  certificate 
from  the  Institute. 

The  entire  program  will  take 
three  years  plus  possibly  a 
summer  or  two  for  students 
without  any  background  in  jour- 
nali.sm  or  Asian  studies.  Less 
time  will  be  required  for  tho.se 
with  applicable  training.  In  its 
regular  program,  the  Journalism 
School  awards  a  Master  of  Sci¬ 
ence  degree  in  journalism  at  the 
completion  of  one  academic  year 
that  covers  all  facets  of  profes¬ 
sional  w'ork.  The  East  Asian  In¬ 
stitute  is  one  of  Columbia’s 
regional  institutes  and  awards 
a  certificate  after  a  program 
that  normally  takes  two  yc^ars 
and  includes  .studies  in  language, 
history  and  the  social  sciences. 

September  .Start 

Dr.  F'rederick  T.  C.  Yu,  as.so- 
ciate  professor  of  journali.sm 
and  the  originator  of  the  pro- 
Rram,  said  he  expected  the  first 
students  to  be  enrolled  ne?xt 
September. 

Commenting  on  the  program. 
Dean  Edward  W.  Barrett  of  the 
Journalism  School  .said: 

“It  will  produce  professional 
journalists  who,  at  the  same 
time,  will  know  from  study  and 
first-hand  observation  the  lan¬ 


guage  and  cultures  of  the  areas 
from  which  they  will  send  their 
dispatches.  This  program 
bridges  the  gap  between  profes¬ 
sional  education  and  intensive 
study  in  a  substantive  field.  It 
will  raise  the  standards  of  for¬ 
eign  correspondence,  and  the 
public  stands  to  gain  accord¬ 
ingly.” 

Dr.  James  Morley,  director  of 
the  Institute,  said: 

“This  is  an  imaginative  pro¬ 
gram  designed  to  meet  the  very 
special  and  important  need  for 
a  corps  of  foreign  correspond¬ 
ents  with  a  thorough  and 
sophisticated  knowledge  of  Asia, 
its  languages,  its  history,  its 
customs,  and  its  problems.  What¬ 


ever  we  can  do  to  help  select  and 
train  this  ‘new  breed’  should 
contribute  substantially  toward 
increasing  the  understanding  on 
which  our  future  relations  need 
be  built.” 

Professor  A.  Doak  Barnett  of 
Columbia,  who  is  an  expert  on 
Chinese  affairs  and  who  played 
a  leading  role  in  developing  the 
Institute’s  curriculum,  called 
the  program  “an  exciting  new 
experiment  in  international  af¬ 
fairs  education.”  He  said  that 
graduates  “.  .  .  should  be  able 
to  make  a  major  contribution  in 
the  future  to  the  immensely  im¬ 
portant  task  of  interpreting 
events  in  a  crucial  area  of  the 
world  to  the  American  public.” 

Twin  .Skills 

Dr.  Yu  .said  that  the  joint 
l)rogram  was  set  up  as  an  inter- 
di.sciplinary  approach  to  pro¬ 


ducing  foreign  correspondents 
who  combine  the  “skills  of  a 
professional  journalist  with  the 
discipline  of  an  Asian  special¬ 
ist.” 

The  program  is  also  viewed  as 
an  initial  step  toward  achieving 
closer  cooperation  and  interplay 
between  the  profession  of  public 
communications  and  the  spe¬ 
cialty  of  Asian  studies. 

Dean  Barrett  noted  that  the 
journalism  school  hoped  that  the 
experience  to  be  gained  from 
the  program  would  enable  it  to 
“develop  similar  joint  programs 
with  the  School  of  International 
Affairs  at  Columbia  and  with 
the  Institute  of  Latin  American 
Studies,  the  Program  of  Studies 
on  Africa,  the  Near  and  Middle 
East  Institute,  the  Program  on 
East  Central  Europe  and  the 
Research  Institute  on  Commu¬ 
nist  Affairs.” 

A  student  starting  the  pro¬ 
gram  without  any  background 
will  spend  his  first  year  at  the 
journalism  .school.  He  will  take 
all  courses  required  for  the  de¬ 
gree  except  two.  In  place  of 
them,  he  will  take  two  courses 
(Continued  on  page  62) 


Reardon  Rebuts  Press  Critics 


Justice  Paul  C.  Reardon, 
chaiiman  of  the  Advisory  Com- 
mitte  on  Fair  Trial  and  Free 
Press  of  the  American  Bar  As¬ 
sociation,  comments  on  the  re¬ 
ception  by  the  press  of  his  com¬ 
mittee’s  rej)ort  in  an  article  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Deceml)er  issue  of 
The  Bulletin  of  the  American 
Society  of  Newspaper  Editors. 

The  report  (i.ssued  Oct.  2), 
emphasized  recommendations 
foi-  more  stringent  curbs  on  the 
•statement  by  lawyers  and  the 
l)olice  and  al.so  contained  a  re¬ 
commendation  that  would  per¬ 
mit  judges  to  puni.sh  journalists 
who  disseminate  prejudicial 
.statements  during  a  trial. 

‘Iiislinclive  unil  I'nreasoiiuble* 

In  his  rebuttal  to  the  press 
reaction  Justice  Reardon  .states: 
“I  was  somewhat  dismayed  by 
the  heavy  weight  of  criticism 
which  hit  us.  This  was  not  be- 
caus.i  in  the  many  months  of 
our  work  we  had  had  to  fend 
off  tho.se  within  our  own  house 
who  urged  stringent  press  re¬ 
straints  upon  us,  and  thus  con¬ 
sidered  that  what  appeared  to 
us  moderate  pi'oposals  might  re¬ 
ceive  tolerant  understanding  if 
not  full  agreement.  It  was  that 


much  of  the  press  reaction 
seemed  in.stinctive  and  in  some 
areas  unreasonable  .  .  .  My  fear 
is,  however,  that  in  a  somewhat 
weighty  assault  upon  these  pro¬ 
posals  the  pi-ess  has  hurt  itself 
unnecessarily.” 

‘Heartened’ 

He  says,  he  has  been  “heart¬ 
ened”  by  some  editorials  and 
analyses  which  have  given 
weight  to  the  committee’s  views. 
What  he  finds  difficult  to  under¬ 
stand,  however,  is  that  “.some 
years  ago  there  was  editorial 
comment  that  the  bench  and 
bar  should  clean  their  own  house 
l)efore  they  complained  about 
loose  press  practices.  Now  that 
the  committee  has  undertaken 
what  it  considers  to  be  some 
internal  house-cleaning  there 
are  cries  of  ‘suppression  of  news 
and  censorship.’  ” 

Ju.stice  Reardon  pledges  con¬ 
tinued  cooi)eration  so  that  the 
news  media,  the  liench  and  the 
bar,  “can  together  re.solve  the 
problem  in  the  aiea  which  was 
ours  to  study.” 

He  also  noted:  “We  have  been 
told  also  that  press  practices  in 
the  field  of  criminal  news  re¬ 
porting  have  vastly  improved 


in  the  last  decade  and  we  did 
indeed  find  evidence  in  a  num¬ 
ber  of  publications  of  the  exer¬ 
cise  of  responsibility  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  most  avid  critic 
of  the  press.  Unhappily,  how¬ 
ever,  we  have  concluded  in  the 
leport,  which  can  speak  for  it- 
.self  on  this  point,  that  further 
joint  remedial  work  is  neces¬ 
sary.  As  I  said  initially,  we  can¬ 
not  subscribe  to  the  idea  that 
everything  at  the  moment  is 
just  fine.” 

New  Definition 

On  the  question  of  contempt, 
he  said,  “We  have  narrowly 
confined  the  operation  of  con¬ 
tempt  proceedings  to  calculated 
efforts  to  effect  the  result  of  an 
ongoing  trial  by  jury.  I  sug¬ 
gest  that  instead  of  recoiling  at 
this  recommendation  the  press 
should  welcome  it  as  a  new  def¬ 
inition  which  clears  the  muddy 
waters  of  contempt  and  states  a 
standard  viable  for  all  hands. 
We  consider  our  proposals  to  be 
both  moderate  and  digestible 
without  distress.  All  that  we 
ask  is  that  they  be  assessed  and 
commented  upon  fairly,  for 
nothing  but  harm  will  develop 
otherwi.se.” 
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Stringent  Rules  Set 
For  Coppolino  Trial 


Xew  Jersey  Superior  Court’s 
Judpe  Elvin  R.  Simmill  has  set 
stringent  ground  rules  for  the 
press  to  “assure  impartial  cover¬ 
age”  of  the  murder  trial  of  Dr. 
Carl  A.  Coppolino  beginning 
next  Monday  (Dec.  5)  in  Free¬ 
hold,  Monmouth  county. 

In  an  inter\  iew  with  Francis 
M.  Lordan  of  the  Philadelphia 
Inquirer  (Xov.  28)  the  judge 
said:  “I  have  taken  the  action 
to  prevent  the  newspapers  from 
making  a  Roman  holiday  of  the 
trial.” 

N’o  C.oniment 

According  to  the  Inquirer  the 
prosecutor,  sheriff,  defense  at¬ 
torney,  police  officers  and  wit¬ 
nesses  are  specifically  under 
orders  not  to  make  releases  or 
talk  to  the  news  media  about 
the  trial. 

Judge  Simmill  al.so  said  that 
the  news  media  “is  placed  on 
notice  as  to  the  impropriety  of 
publishing  material  not  intro¬ 
duced  in  the  proceedings.” 

“The  news  media  must  be  con¬ 
tent  with  the  task  of  reporting 
the  case  as  it  unfolds  in  the 
courtroom — not  pieced  together 
from  the  extrajudicial  state¬ 
ments,”  he  added. 

Dr.  Coppolino  was  indicted  in 
July  for  the  July  30,  1963 
strangulation  of  his  Middletown 
township  neighbor,  retired 
Army  Lt.  Col.  William  E. 
Farber. 

He  also  was  indicted  shortly 
afterwards  in  Florida  for  the 
Aug.  28,  1965,  poisoning  of  his 
wife,  Carmela,  also  a  doctor  and 
mother  of  their  two  children. 

The  judge  ordered  that  no 
juror  may  make  telephone  calls 
once  they  are  .sequestered,  nor 
receive  any  calls.  No  photo¬ 
graphs  may  be  taken  of  the  jury 
member.s,  who  pi-obably  will  be 
quartered  in  the  American 
Hotel  near  the  court  house. 

Skelrliing  Banned 

Judge  Simmill  said  the  press 
may  not  make  sketches  in  the 
courtroom,  a  permission  which 
was  often  granted  in  the  past  to 
the  pre.ss.  A.  l>an  also  wras 
ordered  against  photographs  of 
Dr.  Coppolino,  “at  least  until 
after  the  jury  is  impanelled  and 
sworn.” 

The  rules  are  regarded  as 
probably  the  most  stringent  ever 
set  up  for  the  press  for  a 
murder  trial  in  New  Jersey. 
All  photographers  and  radio 
sound-equipment  crews,  includ¬ 


ing  anyone  with  a  tape  recorder, 
will  be  barred  from  the  court- 
hou.se,  including  the  prrounds 
“immediately  surrounding  the 
courthouse.” 

New  Jersey  bars  photogra¬ 
phers  from  courtrooms,  with  the 
exception  of  ceremonial  occa¬ 
sions.  But  the  photographers  are 
often  permitted  outside  of  the 
courtroom.  The  rules  also  forbid 
anyone  from  leaving  the  court¬ 
room  except  during  emergencies 
or  recesses. 

According  to  the  Inquirer, 
“Judge  Simmill,  who  is  also  the 
Monmouth  county  assignment 
judge,  apparently  had  in  mind 
the  recent  Sheppard  case  and 
the  handling  of  Dr.  Coppolino’s 
arraignment  in  Florida.” 

When  Dr.  Coppolino  w’as  ar¬ 
raigned  in  Florida,  reporters 
jammed  the  courtroom  and  pho¬ 
tographers  jammed  the  corri- 
dors.  At  one  point  the  judge  said 
the  commotion  was  a  “disgrace.” 

Ground  Rules 

The  judge  also  mentioned  in 
Florida  that  ground  rules  w'ould 
be  set  for  the  news  media  when 
Dr.  Coppolino  was  brought  to 
trial  for  the  murder  of  his  wife. 

At  one  hearing.  Dr.  Coppo¬ 
lino’s  father-in-law'.  Dr.  Car- 
melo  Musetto,  father  of  the  slain 
girl,  swung  at  a  photographer 
and  threw  an  ashtray  at  re¬ 
porters. 

Dr.  Coppolino  is  scheduled  to 
be  returned  to  Florida  after  the 
Monmouth  county  trial  is  con¬ 
cluded. 


Towles  Is  Appointe<l 
Promotion  Manager 

Donald  B.  Towdes  has  been 
named  director  of  public  service 
and  promotion  for  the  Courier- 
Jotimal  and  the  Louisville  (Ky.) 
Times  Lisle  Baker  Jr.,  executive 
vicepresident  announced.  Towles 
succeeds  Warren  Abrams  who 
has  resigned  to  become  promo¬ 
tion  manager  of  the  Washington 
Post. 

Towles,  39,  has  been  with  the 
newspapers  since  1956  as  public 
.service  manager  and  assistant 
director  of  public  service  and 
promotion.  Prior  to  that  time,  he 
was  editor  of  “In  Kentucky” 
magazine  and  a.ssistant  director 
of  publicity  for  the  state  during 
the  administrations  of  Gover¬ 
nors  Earle  C.  Clements  and 
Lawrence  Wetherby. 


Ill 


COPPER  PLAQUES  recording  a  century  of  history  as  reported 
on  18  front  pages  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  been  mounted 
on  the  south  wall  of  Tribune  Tower. 

Plaques  Record  Century  Of  History 


Chicago 

Selected  b.v  editors  of  the 
Chieago  Tribune,  front  page  re¬ 
productions  beginning  with  the 
surrender  of  General  Robert  E. 
Lee  and  ending  with  the  assa.s- 
sination  of  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  have  been  mounted  on 
the  south  wall  of  Tribune 
Tower. 


The  18  jiages  are  copper 
plaques  in  bronze  frames  meas¬ 
uring  45  inches  wide,  60  inches 
deep.  They  weigh  from  85  to 
100  pounds.  An  epoxy  enamel 
finish  wdll  prevent  the  plaques 
from  being  marred  by  the  ele¬ 
ments. 

A  lead  bronze  plaque  gives  an 
index  of  the  18  pages. 


Panel  Urged  to  ‘Police’ 
Tv  Election  Predictions 


Washington 

The  Free  Society  Association, 
founded  by  Barry  Goldwater, 
wants  electronic  journalism  po¬ 
liced  by  a  panel  of  “unbiased 
experts”  in  the  next  election  to 
ensure  accurate  reporting 
“ba.sed  on  adequate  data  and 
separating  facts  from  interpre¬ 
tation.” 

Tho  panel,  as  proposed  by 
Denison  Kitchel,  Association 
president,  in  a  letter  to  its 
members,  would  formulate 
ground  rules  that  would,  “pre¬ 
vent  network  predictions  from 
jumping  the  gun  in  any  race, 
local  or  national.”  Kitchel 
charged  that  in  the  November 
elections  the  networks  had  been 
guilty  of  “irresponsible  political 
reporting”  in  calling  results  in 
some  elections  before  the  polls 
wero  closed  or  any  votes 
counted. 

Erroneous  Report 

Columbia  Broadcasting  Sys¬ 
tem,  National  Broadcasting 
Company  and  American  Broad¬ 
casting  Company,  according  to 
Kitchel,  each  announced  victory 
for  Lester  Maddox,  who  has  yet 
to  be  declared  winner  of  the 
Georgia  governorship.  C.B.S., 
ho  declared,  erroneously  re¬ 
ported  the  election  of  George  P. 
Mahoney'  as  governor  while  vot¬ 
ers  were  still  lined  up  at  the 
polling  places. 


“Before  a  single  ballot  was 
officially  counted  all  three  net¬ 
works  were  ‘electing’  and  ‘de¬ 
claring’  winners,”  Kitchel  said. 
“They  were  projecting  victory 
margins  that  turned  out  to  be 
almost  unanimously  wrong— 
anywhere  from  two  or  three 
percentage  points  to  an  incred¬ 
ible  19.”  He  said  A.B.C.  set  the 
record  for  the  networks:  “In 
eight  key  races  they  were  wrong 
every  time.” 

Specialists 

“Either  the  three  networks 
will  have  to  police  themselves 
and  provide  responsible  cover¬ 
age  or  they  will  have  to  be 
policed  by  some  agency  repre¬ 
senting  the  interests  of  the 
American  public,”  Kitchel  said. 
He  suggested  that  the  policing 
might  be  done  by  a  panel  com¬ 
posed  of  representatives  of  a 
leading  academic  survey  center, 
a  research  institute  specializing 
in  voting  analysis,  the  Census 
Bureau,  the  Democratic  and  Re¬ 
publican  parties  and  the  three 
networks. 

Unless  this  is  done  before  the 
1968  elections,  Kitchel  asserted, 
“the  ordinary  democratic  proc¬ 
esses  will  once  again  be  dis¬ 
rupted  by  competition  between 
television-radio  networks  and 
other  show  business  news  per¬ 
sonalities.” 
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PR  Myths 

Examined, 

Exploded 

“The  editor  who  can  be 
bought  isn’t  worth  buying,” 
members  of  the  Executives 
Guild.  Ltd.,  Chicago,  were  told 
recently  by  Bernard  E.  Dry, 
Chicago  p.r.  executive. 

Ury,  president  of  Bernard  E. 
Ury  Associates,  Inc.,  addressed 
a  monthly  meeting  of  the  group 
of  top-level  Chicago  business¬ 
men  on  “Exploding  the  Myths 
of  Public  Relations.” 

“If  you  can  buy  him  (the  edi¬ 
tor),  so  can  your  competition. 
What  good  does  it  do  to  buy 
your  way  into  a  publication? 
You  can’t  buy  your  way  into  his 
readers’  interests;  you  have  to 
earn  it  on  the  strength  of  the 
material  you  offer,”  Ury  said. 

Other  business  myths  “ex¬ 
ploded”  by  Ury  were: 

•  “Public  relations  is  only 
for  the  big  boys.” 

“Far  more  smaller  companies 
are  using  public  relations  prof¬ 
itably  than  are  big  companies,” 
he  pointed  out. 

•  “A  good  PR  man  doesn’t 
need  facts;  he  can  tell  any  story 
you  want  to  be  told.” 

Ury  cautioned,  “Sooner  or 
'  later,  the  truth  is  going  to  be 
found  out.  It’s  much  harder  to 
overcome  a  black  reputation  oc¬ 
casioned  by  blatant  lying  than 
it  is  to  tell  the  truth  in  the  first 
place.  Unless  you  get  your  own 
house  in  order,  it  doesn’t  pay  to 
get  into  a  public  relations  cam¬ 
paign,”  he  also  said, 
j  •  “The  right  PR  man  can 
I  work  a  miracle  overnight.” 

I  “The  odds  against  it  happen- 
1  ing  are  one  in  a  million,”  Ury 
said  The  Life  or  Reader's 
i  Digest  story,  the  front-page 
'  daily  newspaper  article,  or  the 
■  appearance  on  the  Johnny  Car- 
son  show  “are  usually  preceded 
by  months  of  publicity  in 
smaller  publications,”  and  must 
be  “really  worthwhile”  in  terms 
1 1  of  reader  or  viewer  interest. 

•  “In  publicity  it  isn’t  what 
you  know,  it’s  who  you  know.” 

Ury  explained  that  “if  you 
abuse  them  (public  relations 
friendships)  by  trying  to  whee¬ 
dle  favors  for  stories  that  are 
basically  worthless,  the  stories 
will  wind  up  in  the  ash-can  and 
so  will  your  friendship.” 

•  “Advertising  wins  you  edi¬ 
torial  space.” 

“A  few  newspapers  and  mag¬ 
azines  will  say  to  you  in  one 
I  way  or  another:  ‘You’ve  got  to 
be  an  advertiser  to  get  any¬ 
where  in  this  publication’,”  Ury 
said.  “But  it’s  also  true  that  if 
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SPECIAL  EDITION  starting  March 
6,  1967,  the  New  York  Times 

will  publish  a  Large  Type  Weekly 
edition  for  readers  whose  vision 
is  impaired.  This  edition,  shown 
here  with  the  regular  edition  of 
The  Times,  will  be  a  24-page 
tabloid-size  newspaper.  It  will 
contain  specially-edited  material 
from  the  regular  editions  of  the 
Times.  The  Times  will  promote  the 
paper  through  direct  mail  and 
selected  consumer  and  trade  pub¬ 
lications.  Grey  &  Chapman  Inc. 
is  the  agency. 

you  come  to  the  publication 
with  a  good  story,  with  a  high 
degree  of  reader  interest,  you 
don’t  have  to  be  an  advertiser.” 

He  said  the  real  professional 
public  relations  man  has  been 
maligned  by  such  definitions  as 
“the  second  oldest  profession,” 
“flack  agent”  and  “black  art.” 

“If  public  relations  were 
really  as  superficial  and  nefari¬ 
ous,  or  as  underhanded,  as  these 
definitions  imply.  I’m  certain 
none  of  the  leading  companies 
in  this  country,  none  of  the 
leading  government  depart¬ 
ments  and  agencies,  none  of  the 
leading  organizations  of  any 
type  would  be  using  public  rela¬ 
tions,”  Ury  said. 

• 

Thomson  Buys 
19th  U.S.  Daily 

Leavenworth,  Kas. 
Kansas’  oldest  daily  newspa¬ 
per,  the  Leavenworth  Times, 
has  been  sold  to  Thomson  News¬ 
papers  Inc.  Publisher  D.  R.  An¬ 
thony  III  announced  the  sale 
which  is  effective  Jan.  2,  1967. 

The  publisher  said,  “the  pres¬ 
ent  Anthony  is  the  end  of  the 
line.”  The  110-year-old  paper 
had  been  in  the  Anthony  fam¬ 
ily  for  the  past  95  years.  D.  R. 
Anthony’s  son  was  killed  in  an 
aircrash  seven  years  ago.  He 
will  remain  with  the  paper  for 
a  while  in  an  advisory  capacity. 
The  selling  price  was  not  dis¬ 
closed. 

The  acquisition  marks  the 
19th  U.S.  daily  bought  by 
Thomson  Newspapers  in  five 
years.  The  Leavenworth  Times, 
an  evening  and  Sunday  newspa¬ 
per,  has  an  ABC  circulation  of 
11,751. 
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IngersoU  Buys  Group 
Of  6  Weekly  Papers 


Philadelphia  Suburban  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  a  group  of  six 
w'eeklies  in  the  Greater  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  has  been  sold  to  Acme 
Newspapers,  Inc.,  headed  by 
publisher  Ralph  IngersoU. 

The  purchase  price  for  the 
group  of  weeklies,  with  a  com¬ 
bined  circulation  in  excess  of 
130,000,  was  not  disclosed  but 
local  sources  indicated  the  price 
was  in  excess  of  $2  million. 

The  transaction  was  handled 
by  George  Romano,  associate  of 
Vincent  J.  Manno,  New  York 
newspaper  brokers  and  consult¬ 
ants. 

The  principal  owner  of  the 
Philadelphia  Suburban  News¬ 
papers  w'as  Ainslee  E.  Hicker- 
son,  who  will  remain  with  the 
organization  in  an  advisory 
capacity.  Joseph  Burt,  general 
manager,  will  remain  as  chief 
executive  for  the  new  owners, 
with  Joseph  Matta  continuing 
as  business  manager.  IngersoU 
emphasized  that  no  changes 
either  in  staff  or  policy  are  con¬ 
templated.  He  said  that  the  new 
company’s  reason  for  the  pur¬ 
chase  was  because  of  “our  con¬ 
fidence  in  the  papers  themselves 
and  in  the  communities  served 
by  them.  There  is  a  very  great 
future  ahead  for  this  area,” 
IngersoU  declared. 

Other  Papers 

In  addition  to  the  Ardmore 
Main  Line  Times,  the  Hickerson 
newspapers — as  they  have  be¬ 
come  known — include  the  News 
of  Delaware  County,  German¬ 
town  Courier,  Valley  Forge  Life, 
the  Advertiser,  and  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  West  Scene.  The  latter 
three  papers  are  free  distribu¬ 
tion  publications.  The  News 
with  a  circulation  of  32,000  is 
among  the  largest  paid  circula¬ 
tion  weeklies  of  general  distribu¬ 
tion  in  the  United  States. 

Hickerson  stated  that  he  was 
“delighted  to  sell  to  a  group 
like  Acme  because  I  am  confi¬ 
dent  the  policies  and  good  will  of 
these  newspapers  will  continue 
under  their  progrressive  manage¬ 
ment.” 

He  made  it  clear  that  a  num¬ 
ber  of  potential  buyers  had 
sought  the  property,  one  of  the 
nation’s  most  respected  among 
suburban  newspaper  groups. 

The  65-year-old  IngersoU, 
whose  career  in  journalism 
spans  four  decades,  already 
operates  a  number  of  dailies  and 
semi-weeklies  in  the  East.  A 
former  publisher  of  Time  maga¬ 
zine,  he  quit  in  1939  to  found  his 


own  daily  newspaper  in  New 
York,  the  unique  “PM”  which 
accepted  no  advertising. 

IngersoU  has  financial  inter¬ 
ests  in  eight  other  newspapers — 
the  Trenton  (N.  J.)  Trentonian, 
Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Journal,  Paw¬ 
tucket  (R.  I.)  Times,  Riverdale 
(N.  J.)  Trends  (weekly),  Shen¬ 
andoah  (Pa.)  Herald,  Milford 
(Conn.)  Citizen  (weekly),  and 
Kingston  (N.  Y.)  Freeman,  and 
Chester  (Pa.)  Delaware  County 
Times. 

• 

Los  Angeles 
Resists  News 
Curb  Suit 

Los  Angeles 

The  city  of  Los  Angeles  went 
on  record  (Nov.  29)  against  a 
suit  filed  by  the  American  Civil 
Liberties  Union  to  limit  pretrial 
news  in  criminal  cases. 

In  briefs  filed  in  County  Su¬ 
perior  Court,  the  city  said  the 
suit  would  curb  freedom  of  the 
press  and  speech  and  the  pub¬ 
lic’s  right  to  be  informed  about 
“matters  occurring  in  and  in¬ 
volving  their  community.” 

Police  Chief  Thad  Brown  and 
Elbert  Hudson,  president  of  the 
Police  Commission,  also  filed 
briefs  in  opposition  to  the  ACL 
suit  which  would  prevent  police 
and  prosecutors  from  giving  in¬ 
formation  to  the  press  about 
persons  suspected  of  having 
committed  crimes  before  a  trial 
had  started. 

The  original  suit,  filed  by 
Eason  Monroe,  Southern  Cali¬ 
fornia  director  of  the  liberties 
union,  charged  that  it  was  un¬ 
lawful  to  use  public  funds  for 
officers  to  make  certain  state¬ 
ments  to  the  press  between  ar¬ 
rest  and  trial. 

Attorneys  for  the  organiza¬ 
tion  said  the  suit  was  based  on 
the  United  States  Supreme 
Court’s  decision  that  reversed 
the  murder  conviction  in  1954 
of  Dr.  Samuel  H.  Sheppard  in 
Cleveland. 


Powers  Appointed 

The  Saigon  Dally  News  has 
appointed  Joshua  B.  Powers  Inc. 
as  advertising  representatives 
in  North  America.  The  News  is 
South  Vietnam’s  most  impor¬ 
tant  English-Iangfuage  daily. 
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ITU  Charity  Boycott 
Doesn’t  Hit  Targets 


GETTING  TOGETHER  for  a  look  at  the  subject  under  discussion 
at  Copley  Newspapers'  1966  Seminar  for  Editorial  Executives  were 
from  left:  James  S.  Copley,  chairman  of  the  corporation  publishing 
Copley  Newspapers;  Robert  L.  Jones,  president  of  Copley  News¬ 
papers,  and  J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  American  Press  Institute. 


The  International  Typo- 
praphiral  Union,  at  its  recent 
convention  in  Colorado  Springs, 
Colo.,  urged  members  and  all 
organized  labor  to  withhold  con¬ 
tributions  to  the  Boy  Scouts  and 
Cirl  Scouts  because  of  a  five- 
year-old  ITU  strike  against  the 
Kan.sas  Color  Press,  I.,awrence, 
Kans. 

A  resolution  asked  union 
members  to  make  contributions 
“directly  to  affiliated  agencies 
such  as  American  Red  Cross 
and  Salvation  Army”  rather 
than  to  local  United  Funds  and 
Community  Chests. 

Spokesmen  for  the  United 
Community  Funds  and  Councils 
of  America  said  the  attempted 
ITU  boycott  is  having  no  no¬ 
ticeable  impact  on  national 
contributions  to  the  United 
Fund.  A  spokesman  for  the 
Girl  Scouts  of  America,  at  the 
New  York  headquarters,  said 
the  organization  has  felt  no  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  union  action. 

Scouts’  Answer 

Rebel  L.  Robertson,  director 
of  public  relations.  Boy  Scouts 
of  America  National  Council, 
New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  issued 
this  statement: 

“The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
regrets  that  the  International 
Typographical  Union  thought  it 
necessary  to  attack  the  Boy 
Scouts  of  America  as  a  result  of 
the  ITU’s  internal  dispute  with 


Newspapers  in  three  cities — 
Toledo,  Washington,  and  Tuc- 
8(Hi — were  involved  in  contract 
negotiations  with  unions  as 
E&P  went  to  press  on  Thurs¬ 
day. 

Joint  negotiations  between 
the  Toledo  (Ohio)  Blade  and 
Times  and  eight  of  nine  craft 
anions  resumed  Thursday  morn¬ 
ing  after  an  afternoon  .session 
on  Wednesday  designed  to  work 
out  agreement  to  end  a  23-day 
strike. 

Wayne  Current,  assistant  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  newspapers,  said: 
“We  are  far  apart  on  economic 
issues  and  I  am  not  optimistic 
that  the.se  negotiations  will  be 
succes.sful.”  He  noted  that  man¬ 
agement  will  bargain  with  the 
onions  .separately  “at  any 
time.” 

An  agreement  in  negotiations 


the  Kansas  Color  Pie.>js  at  Law¬ 
rence,  Kans.  The  Boy  Scouts  of 
America  has  enjoyed  a  long  and 
cordial  relationship  with  organ¬ 
ized  labor  and  Intends  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  cooperative  effort 
which  has  made  it  possible  to 
extend  Scouting’s  program  to 
more  boys  in  America. 

“All  national  periodicals  of 
the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  are 
printed  in  union-organized 
shops.  In  the  case  of  Kansas 
Color  Press,  which  prints  only 
one  of  the  many  Scouting  pub¬ 
lications,  this  company  operates 
under  collective  bargaining 
agreements  with  two  AFL-CIO 
printing  trades  unions. 

“The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
has  no  dispute  with  ITU  whose 
quarrel  is  with  Kansas  Color 
Press.  The  issues  in  this  con¬ 
troversy  are  now  before  the 
Federal  Courts. 

“The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
further  regrets  that  the  action 
by  the  International  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  convention 
might  adversely  affect  millions 
of  people  who  benefit  from 
United  Fund  ser\’ices  because  of 
a  lessening  in  support  of  these 
United  Funds. 

“The  Boy  Scouts  of  America 
urges  all  and  any  persons  hav¬ 
ing  any  questions  about  this 
controversy  to  write  or  call  the 
AFL-CIO  Community  Services 
Department  at  AFL-CIO  head¬ 
quarters  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
for  further  clarification.” 


l)etween  the  Washinf/ton  Post 
and  the  Post  union  of  the 
Washington -Baltimore  News- 
jiaper  Guild  was  reached  at 
6:30  A.M.  (Dec.  1)  after  an 
all-night  mediation  session  and 
the  threat  of  a  strike. 

Members  of  the  Post  unit 
were  due  to  vote  accejitance  of 
the  contract,  terms  of  which 
were  not  announced,  on  Thurs¬ 
day  evening.  If  ratified  by  the 
membership  the  agreement  will 
avert  a  threatened  strike  of  700 
newsroom,  advertising,  and  cler¬ 
ical  workers  who  are  members 
of  the  Post  unit. 

Negotiations  with  the  WanJi- 
itufton  Daily  Xews  were  con¬ 
tinuing  as  E&P  closed  for  press. 
The  News  Guild  unit  is  com- 
j)o.sed  of  60  editorial  employes. 

At  issue  in  the  negotiations 
{Continued  on  page.  70) 


Copley  News 
Execs  Attend 
Seminar 

Borrego  Spri.ngs,  Calif. 

Despite  the  need  to  adjust  to 
changing  conditions  and  situa¬ 
tions,  the  outlook  for  news¬ 
papers  is  bright. 

This  opinion  was  offered  by 
J.  Montgomery  Curtis,  executive 
director  of  the  American  Press 
Institute,  at  Copley  News¬ 
papers  1966  Seminar  for  Edi¬ 
torial  Executives.  More  than  40 
news  executives  attended  the 
meetings  here. 

Many  of  the  changes  in  the 
modern  world,  in  fact,  are 
making  great  contributions  to 
this  optimistic  future,  Curtis 
told  the  group.  For  one  thing, 
he  said,  the  public  is  Ixdter  in¬ 
formed  and  better  educated, 
creating  more  demand  for 
knowledge  of  what  is  going  on 
around  it. 

People  also  face  more  jnob- 
lems  in  our  complex  society 
today  and  require  more  enlight¬ 
enment,  which  Curtis  feels  the 
good  newspaper  can  supply. 

’Dwindling  Novelty’ 

Even  the  competition  of  tele¬ 
vision  has  dwindled  as  it  has 
lost  its  novelty  appeal  and  be¬ 
come  a  routine  part  of  people’s 
lives.  In  fact,  Curtis  said,  news¬ 
papers  now  are  exploiting  the 
rival  medium  by  detailed  re¬ 
porting  of  its  programs  and 
personalities. 

Curtis  Avarned,  however,  that 
newspapers  are  facing  an  in¬ 
creasing  challenge  to  truly  know 
what  the  reader  wants  and  what 
he  will  respond  to  in  his  own 
community. 

Integrity  in  presenting  the 


facts  was  termed  a  vital  need. 

Curtis  cited  the  failure  to 
publish  the  Cuban  invasion 
plans,  which  were  known,  as 
possibly  contributing  directly  to 
failure  of  the  venture,  suggest¬ 
ing  that  if  the  facts  had  been 
known  the  public  would  have 
insisted  that  it  either  be  brought 
off  successfully  or  called  off. 

Some  fields  in  which  Curtis 
felt  newspapers  should  be  espe¬ 
cially  vigilant  in  their  reporto- 
rial  integrity  were  social  prog¬ 
ress  or  decay  of  cities,  education 
and  economic  conditions.  He  , 
called  these  vital  to  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  modern  society. 

Another  highlight  of  the  sem¬ 
inar  was  a  report  on  the  Cali¬ 
fornia  gubernatorial  campaign 
by  Franklyn  C.  Nofziger,  na¬ 
tional  political  writer  for  Cop¬ 
ley  Newspapers,  who  has  been 
on  leave  of  absence  to  serve  a.s 
news  director  for  California 
Gov.-elect  Ronald  Reagan  and 
since  has  been  named  press  sec¬ 
retary  to  the  new  California 
chief  executive. 

Over-all,  Nofziger  thought 
the  election  coverage  was  good. 

He  cited  the  tremendous  national 
interest  the  campaign  inspired, 
noting  that  the  national  press 
was  well  represented  during 
much  of  the  time. 

He  thought  tire  wire  .service  1 1 
coverage  was  not  good  at  the 
start,  with  few  reporters 
actually  traveling  with  the  can¬ 
didates,  but  that  coverage  im- 
l)roved  toward  the  end  of  the 
campaign. 

Other  subjects  included  gen¬ 
eral  handling  of  news,  photogra¬ 
phy,  personnel  and  a  panel  on 
handling  of  the  election. 

Seminar  host  was  .Tames  S. 
Copley,  chairman  of  the  corpo¬ 
ration  publi.shing  Copley  News- 
paners,  who  outlined  for  the 
delegates  the  key  role  integrity  ' 
plays  in  the  responsible  news¬ 
paper. 
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Union  Contract  Agreement 
Sought  in  Three  Cities 
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scripp^^  howard  foundation 

J- Graphic  Arts  Added 
To  Award  Categories 


Cincinnati 

Trustees  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Foundation  announced  (Dec. 
1)  a  1966-67  series  of  awards 
and  grants  having  as  their  ob¬ 
jective  the  improvement  and 
advancement  of  journalism 
through  education  and  research. 

They  embrace  the  period  Aug. 
1,  1966  through  July  31,  1967, 
and  focus  on  the  broad  field  of 
communications. 

Known  as  tbe  Scripps-How- 
ard  Foundation  Awards,  they 
are  an  extension  of  the  compe¬ 
tition  first  conducted  in  1965-66. 
A  new  classification — Journal¬ 
ism-Graphic  Arts — has  been 
substituted  for  Awards  for  Best 
Interviews.  The  Municipal  Gov¬ 
ernment  Coverage  classification, 
while  the  title  is  the  same,  has 
been  broadened  through  a  gift 
from  Robert  P.  Scripps,  vice 
chairman  of  the  Edward  W. 
Scripps  Trust,  to  include  a 
plaque  to  be  known  as  the  Roy 
W.  Howard  Award  and  a  top 
cash  grant  of  $2,500. 

The  awards  announced  for  the 
1966-67  period  are: 

Roy  W.  Howard  and  Margaret 
Rohe  Howard  Awards — Five 
scholarships  available  to  young 
men  and  women  seeking  to  im¬ 
prove  their  fitness  in  journal¬ 
ism  and  allied  arts.  The  amount 
of  each  will  be  determined  by 
the  trustees,  but  none  will  ex¬ 
ceed  $1,000.  Applications  for  aid 
by  individuals  and  nominations 
for  grants  by  high  school,  pre¬ 
paratory  school  or  college 
authorities  should  be  made  to 
The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  prior  to  June  30,  1967. 
Preference  in  granting  scholar¬ 
ships  will  be  given  to  those  need¬ 
ing  assistance  and  who  are  will¬ 
ing  to  work  to  provide  ))art  of 
their  educational  expenses. 
These  are  given  only  to  persons 
who  intend  to  pursue  journalism 
as  a  career. 

Specific  Projects 

Grants  to  Schools  of  Jonnial- 
ism  and  Individuals — Grants 
will  be  awarded  to  schools  and 
departments  of  journalism  for 
specific  projects.  Recommenda¬ 
tions  for  grants  and  reasons 
therefor  must  be  submitted  in 
writing  to  the  Scripp.s-Howard 
Foundation  prior  to  June  30, 
1967.  Also  grants  are  available 
to  individuals  pursuing  journal¬ 
ism  courses.  The.se  are  apart 
from  the  Roy  W.  Howard  and 
Margaret  Rohe  Awards,  and 
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applications  should  be  made  to 
the  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  prior  to  June  30,  1967. 

Municipal  Government  Cover¬ 
age  Awards — an  award  of  a 
Scripps-Howard  Foundation 
plaque.  The  plaque  is  the  Roy 
W.  Howard  Award.  It  will  be 
given  to  a  U.S.  newspaper 
doing  an  outstanding  job  of 
municipal  government  coverage 
during  the  Aug.  1,  1966-July  31, 
1967  period.  The  plaque  will  be 
accompanied  by  a  cash  grant 
not  to  exceed  $2,500  to  be  dis¬ 
tributed  to  those  individuals  on 
the  newspaper  who,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  judges,  contrib¬ 
uted  to  the  paper’s  endeavor. 

The  editor  of  the  paper  will 
recommend  the  persons  to 
share  in  the  cash  award.  This 
award  is  to  encourage  a  more 
thorough  job  of  reporting  on  the 
various  activities  of  municipal 
government.  Tearsheets  with  a 
brief  history  of  the  endeavor 
must  accompany  each  entry. 
Deadline  for  entries  is  July  31, 
1967. 

Throe  (>ruiits 

Graphic  Arts  Awards — Thri'e 
.scholarship  grants  of  $6,000 
each  covering  a  4-year  course 
at  a  college  specializing  in  jour¬ 
nalism  and  graphic  arts  as  ap¬ 
plied  to  the  newspaper  industry. 
Each  grant  of  $1,500  will  be 
paid  annually. 

The  grants:  1)  Two  scholar¬ 
ship  grants,  one  to  each  of  two 
colleges  offering  journalism- 
graphic  arts  courses.  Colleges 
selected  by  the  Foundation 
trustees  will  be  on  the  basis  of 
courses  offered.  The  .scholarship 
will  be  awarded  by  the  college  to 
a  student  who,  in  the  opinion  of 
college  authorities,  has  the  best 
potential  for  an  industry-pro¬ 
duction-oriented  employee  at  the 
administrative  or  executive 
level;  and  2)  One  scholarship 
grant,  designated  the  Scripp.s- 
Howard  Foundation  Award,  to 
the  ANPA  Foundation  which 
will  .select  a  student  best  meet¬ 
ing  the  above  qualifications. 

Edward  J.  Meeman  Conserva¬ 
tion  Awards — Prizes  totaling 
$5,000  will  be  awarded  to  news¬ 
papermen  and  women  on  U.S. 
papers  in  recognition  of  out¬ 
standing  work  in  the  cause  of 
conservation  published  in  news¬ 
papers  during  1966.  One  first 
prize  of  $1,000  will  be  a'W'arded. 
The  remaining  $4,000  will  be 
distributed  in  aw’ards  in  number 
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and  amount  to  be  determined  by 
the  judges. 

Conserv'ation,  for  the  purposes 
of  these  awards,  is  limit^  to 
conserv’ation  of  soil,  water, 
forests,  vegetation,  wildlife, 
scenery,  and  open  space.  Con¬ 
servation  of  mineral  resources 
and  oil  not  included.  Entry  dead¬ 
line:  Feb.  15,  1967.  Any  U.S. 
newspaperman  or  w'oman  may 
be  nominated  for  an  award  by 
a  newspaper  or  newspaper 
reader. 

Nominations  of  candidates, 
including  clippings  or  tear- 
sheets  of  candidate’s  work  pub¬ 
lished  in  a  newspaper  during 
1966  and  a  biographical  sketch 
of  author,  should  be  sent  to 
Edward  J.  Meeman  Conserva¬ 
tion  Awards,  Scripps-Howard 
Foundation,  495  Union  Avenue, 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38101.  No  entry 
blank  required. 

Judging  Under  ^’ay 

Ernie  Pyle  Memorial  Award 
— Judging  is  currently  under 
way  in  the  14th  annual  competi¬ 
tion  for  newspaper  writing 
during  1966  most  nearly  ex¬ 
emplifying  the  style  and  crafts¬ 
manship  of  Ernie  Pyle.  Deadline 
for  entries  was  Now  15.  Winner 
of  the  $1,000  cash  aw'ard  and 
jilaque  is  expected  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  in  early  Januarj’. 

The  Scripps-Howard  Founda¬ 
tion  was  incorporated  Aug.  15, 
1962,  under  the  laws  of  Ohio  as 
a  charitable,  non-profit  corpora¬ 
tion.  The  Foundation  w'as  the 
outgrowth  of  an  idea  that  there 
are  undoubtedly  many  persons 
engaged  or  formerly  engaged  in 
newspaper,  news  gathering  or 
allied  business  ■who  w’ould  w’el- 
come  the  opportunity  to  make  a 
personal  contribution  in  the  in- 
tere.st  of  the  activity  to  which 
they  have  devoted  their  life  ef¬ 
fort.  The  address  of  The 
Scripp.s-Howard  Foundation  is 
1100  Central  Trust  Tower,  Cin¬ 
cinnati,  Ohio  45202. 

Cilioiniiati  Enquirer 
Earnings  Up  In  1966 

Cincinnati,  0. 

The  Cincinnati  Enquirer,  Inc., 
has  reported  income  of  $1,900,- 
000  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
Sept.  30.  This  is  equal  to  $2.35 
a  share  and  compares  wdth  in¬ 
come  of  $1,700,000  for  $2.10  a 
share  in  1965. 

Francis  L.  Dale,  president 
and  publisher,  said  advertising 
linage  was  the  second  highest 
in  hi.story  and  circulation  of 
both  the  Sunday  and  daily  Ert- 
quirer  was  up,  the  Sunday  to 
an  all-time  peak. 

Directors  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  35  cents  a 
share,  payable  Dec.  30  to  share¬ 
holders  of  record  Dec.  9. 
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Doctors  Told 
Where  Medicine  & 
Media  Go  Wrong 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

“The  deep-rooted  irritations 
and  misunderstandings  between 
medicine  and  the  news  media  are 
unfortunate,”  a  University  of 
North  Carolina  journalism  pro¬ 
fessor  has  told  physicians  here. 

“We  need  each  other,”  he  said. 

Prof.  Kenneth  Byerly,  for 
many  years  a  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  addressed  a  staff  con¬ 
ference  of  some  100  medical  men 
at  the  North  Carolina  Memorial 
Hospital. 

Man’s  most  priceless  posses¬ 
sions  are  life  and  health,  Byerly 
told  the  doctors,  and  both  are  in 
your  hands. 

“But  your  public  imag^e  isn’t 
always  good,”  he  said. 

How  could  doctors  improve 
their  public  image? 

Byerly  thinks  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  could  enjoy  a  more 
favorable  position  in  the  public 
eye  if  doctors  would  do  more  to 
improve  relations  with  the  press. 

“But  I  must  warn  you  that 
there  is  no  magic  formula  or 
w’ritten  prescription  for  suc¬ 
cess,”  he  said.  “Remember  that 
papers,  magazines,  radio  and 
men  and  women  with  news- 
Tv  have  the  same  pride,  sus¬ 
picions,  ego,  hopes  and  desire 
to  serve  as  people  everywhere. 

Golden  Rule 

“So  follow  the  Golden  Rule 
when  dealing  with  them,” 
Byerly  urged.  “Do  unto  others 
as  you  would  have  them  do  unto 
you.” 

He  suggested  that  M.D.’s  and 
newsmen  get  to  know  each  other 
better. 

“Our  biggest  trouble — yours 
and  mine  in  medicine  and  the 
media — is  that  we  really  don’t 
know  each  other.  Will  Rogers 
once  said,  ‘I’ve  never  really 
known  a  man  I  didn’t  like.'  So 
let’s  know  each  other.” 

What  is  the  biggest  problem 
new'smen  have  with  professional 
people? 

It’s  insistence  on  technical 
jargon,  Byerly  said. 

If  you  have  to  tell  your  story 
in  technical  jargon,  don’t  say  it 
at  all  in  newspapers  or  on  the 
air,  he  cautioned.  People  won’t 
understand,  so  what  good  is  it? 

"Lawyers  have  a  saying:  ‘A 
man  who  acts  as  his  own  counsel 
in  court  has  a  fool  for  a 
lawyer,’  ”  Byerly  said. 

“This  might  be  paraphrased,** 
he  added,  “  ‘A  physician  who 
handles  his  owm  news  releases 
has  a  quack  for  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  man.’  ” 
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Poor  Pay  Threatens  Press 
Freedom  in  Latin  America 


San  Juan,  Puerto  Rico 

Newspapermen  of  23  countries 
meeting  here  recently  agreed 
that  the  low  wages  they  receive 
on  most  newspapers  form  one 
aspect  of  a  general  threat  to 
freedom  of  the  press  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere. 

Some  full-time  newspapermen 
in  El  Salvador  receive  as  littld 
as  $40  monthly,  the  fourth  con¬ 
gress  of  the  Inter-American 
Federation  of  Working  News¬ 
papermen’s  Organizations  was 
told.  Practically  no  Latin  Amer¬ 
ican  newsmen  live  from  one  news 
job  alone.  Such  conditions,  the 
congress  stated,  accompany  a 
trend  toward  monopolies  of 
newspapers,  control  of  news¬ 
papers  by  political  parties,  and 
any  number  of  cases  of  govern¬ 
ment  restrictions  on  the  press. 

“These  infringements  can 
only  retard  the  development  and 
strengthening  of  free  societies 
in  the  Western  Hemisphere,” 
the  congress  said. 

The  60  delegates,  represent¬ 
ing  trade  unions  and  profes¬ 
sional  organizations  of  some 
60,000  newspaper  workers, 
elected  Jamie  Humerez  Seleme, 
executive  secretary  of  the  Bo¬ 
livian  Federation  of  Newspaper 
Workers,  and  Charles  A.  Perlik, 
Jr.,  secretary-treasurer  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Guild,  as 
co-chairmen  of  the  Inter-Ameri¬ 
can  Federation  for  the  next  two 


Humerez  Elected 

Humerez,  managing  editor  of 
Presencia,  La  Paz,  Bolivia,  re¬ 
placed  Luis  Carnero  Checa  of 
Peru,  who  had  been  co-chairman 
with  Perlik  since  the  founding 
of  lAFWNO  in  Lima  in  1960. 
Leocadio  Morais,  president  of 
the  Brazilian  Federation  of  Pro¬ 
fessional  Journalists,  was 
elected  secretary,  while  Nicholas 
Pentcheff  of  the  Union  of  Free 
Journalists  in  America  was  re¬ 
elected  treasurer. 

The  meeting  called  for  close 
cooperation  among  all  organiza¬ 
tions  of  newspaper  workers  to 
attain  common  goals  of  an  im¬ 
proved  press,  improved  economic 
conditions  for  newsmen,  and  a 
higher  degree  of  freedom  of  the 
press. 

The  congress  twitted  the 
Inter-American  Press  Associa¬ 
tion,  a  publishers’  organization, 
stating  that  “the  economic  con¬ 
ditions  of  their  personnel  con¬ 
trasts  with  their  statement  on 
freedom  of  the  press”.  The 
lAFWNO  expressed  its  belief 
that  economically  secure  news¬ 


men  were  an  essential  ingredient 
to  freedom  of  the  press. 

Cuba,  Paraguay  and  Haiti 
were  cited  by  the  federation  as 
places  where  “only  the  longing 
for  freedom  of  the  press  lives 
on;  its  existence  is  banned  by 
those  who  are  afraid  that  their 
people  might  think  independ¬ 
ently  if  they  learn  all  the  facts 
and  gain  a  base  for  comparison.” 

Other  countries  in  which 
press-freedom  violations  were 
noted  are  Argentina,  Brazil, 
Chile,  Honduras,  Mexico  and 
Peru. 

Activities  in  Latin  America 
by  the  International  Organiza¬ 
tion  of  Journalists,  a  profes¬ 
sional  organization  based  in 
Prague,  Czechoslovakia,  were 
viewed  askance  by  the  lAFWNO 
congress.  The  Inter-American 
group  deplored  the  fact  that  the 
lOJ  dealt  only  with  professional 
and  political  matters,  often  in  a 
way  which  tended  to  divide 
newspaper  workers  and  stand 
in  the  way  of  trade-union  prog¬ 
ress. 


DELEGATES  MEET — group  pictured  at  San  Juan  congress  of  the 
Inter-American  Federation  of  Working  Newspapermen's  Organiza¬ 
tions.  Left,  foreground,  Luis  Munoz  Marin,  former  governor  of  Puerto 
Rico  who  addressed  the  congress,  talks  with  Charles  A.  Perlik,  Jr., 
secretary-treasurer  of  the  American  Newspaper  Guild.  Behind,  left, 
is  Luis  Montanez,  Jr.,  president  of  the  Puerto  Rico  Newspaper  Guild. 
Center,  rear,  is  Alberto  Schtirbu,  Argentina,  interpreting  for  Leo¬ 
cadio  Morais,  president  of  the  National  Federation  of  Professional 
Journalists,  Brazil. 


IPTC  Looks  to  Future 
Of  News  Transmission 


London 

Communication  satellites  of¬ 
fer  the  prospect  of  a  major  im¬ 
provement  in  the  flow  of  w’orld 
news,  according  to  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Press  Telecommunica¬ 
tions  Committee. 

IPTC,  which  concluded  a  two- 
day  meeting  here  recently,  said 
communication  satellites  can 
supplement  or  replace  present 
leased-wire  circuits  or  sched¬ 
uled  radio  communication  serv¬ 
ices. 

In  preparation  for  the  major 
conference  on  Outer  Space 
United  Nations  is  planning  for 
late  1967,  IPTC  will  consult 
with  the  International  Telecom¬ 
munications  Union,  UNESCO 
and  other  bodies  to  study  news 
transmission  by  satellite  and 
plan  presentation  of  proposals 
to  the  UN. 

World-Wide  Credit 

In  other  actions  at  the  meet¬ 
ing,  IPTC,  formed  by  nine  in¬ 
ternational  and  national  press 
organisations: 

Authorised  its  Tariffs  and 
Facilities  sub-committee  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  cheapest  and 
quickest  methods  of  using  satel¬ 
lite  and  international  cable 
transmission  of  news.  “It  will 
do  everything  possible  to  en¬ 


courage  the  International  Tele¬ 
communications  Union  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  world-wide  credit  card 
system  for  the  use  of  foreign 
correspondents  in  all  media  of 
communications.” 

Liaison  Role 

To  achieve  the  necessaiy 
standardisation  of  automatic 
picture  receivers,  the  Facsimile 
sub-committee  has  been  acting 
as  liaison  between  the  news 
agencies  and  the  manufactur¬ 
ers,  and  advising  on  systems. 
Modem  picture  machines,  re¬ 
ceiving  photographs  by  tele¬ 
phone  circuits,  perform  all  op¬ 
erations  automatically.  The 
completed  print  is  dropped  into 
a  tray  one  minute  after  the  final 
bleep-bleep  of  the  carrier  sig¬ 
nal. 

The  world  news  in  pictures 
drops  into  the  picture  editor’s 
basket  in  regular  sequence  to¬ 
talling  50  or  more  per  day. 

Much  greater  interchange- 
ability  of  equipment,  which  has 
been  achieved  by  the  commit¬ 
tee,  ensures  that  this  service 
may  operate  with  minimum 
units  giving  least  cost  and  max¬ 
imum  reliability. 

The  flow  of  world  informa¬ 
tion  between  computers  is  in¬ 
creasing  in  volume  and  to 


marry  these  computers  with  the 
computers  used  to  set  type,  a 
common  telegraph  alphabet  has 
to  be  established. 

The  High-Speed  Transmis¬ 
sion  sub-committee  is  examin¬ 
ing  requirements  of  the  graphic 
arts  in  relation  to  the  new  al¬ 
phabet  which  has  been  interna¬ 
tionally  recommended  for  world 
communication. 

“The  urgent  problem  for  the 
Press  is  to  develop  an  accept¬ 
able  and  effective  variant,”  it 
was  stated. 

Stanford  Smith,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers  Association,  was 
re-elected  chairman  of  IPTC; 
Alan  Mitchell  (Commonwealth 
Press  Union)  and  Gunnar  Naes- 
selund  (Alliance  of  European 
News  Agencies)  were  re-elected 
vicechairmen;  and  M.  L.  de  St 
Pierre  (International  Federa¬ 
tion  of  Newspaper  Publishers) 
was  re-elected  honorary  treas¬ 
urer. 

The  IPTC  will  meet  again  in 
Copenhagen  in  June,  1967.  In 
the  meantime  its  five  sub-com¬ 
mittees  will  meet  at  regular  in- 
terv’als. 

• 

Acquires  Properties 

The  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic  has 
purchased  two  pieces  of  down¬ 
town  property  for  a  newsprint 
storage  w'arehouse  and  addi¬ 
tional  parking  facilities  as  part 
of  an  extensive  expansion  and 
modernization  program. 
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Indonesian 
press  Gains 
More  Liberty 

Jakarta 

Indonesia’s  Parliament  has 
passed  a  basic  press  bill  which 
gives  more  liberty  to  the  press 
here  but  still  does  not  guarantee 
real  freedom. 

The  law,  i)igeonholed  for  16 
years,  i-ejected  President  Su¬ 
karno’s  earlier  decrees  which 
tightly  controlled  the  press. 

The  new  bill  was  couched  in 
terms  of  championing  the  state 
ideology  and  realizing  the  mes¬ 
sage  of  the  people’s  suffering. 

The  key  clause  stipulates, 
however,  the  press  “must  pro¬ 
mote,  unite  and  build  strength 
of  the  progressive  revolution¬ 
aries  in  the  struggle  to  oppose 
imperialism,  colonialism,  neo¬ 
colonialism,  feudalism,  liberal¬ 
ism,  communism  and  facism  and 

3  it  must  convey  public  opinions 
1  which  are  constructive,  progres- 
I  sive  and  revolutionary.’’ 

I  License  Threat 

:  Any  paper  that  does  not  live 

I  up  to  these  demands  could  pre- 
j  sumably  have  its  license  with- 
j  drawTi  by  the  government, 
i  The  licenses  issued  by  the 

4  government,  like  many  other 
f  Asian  nations,  remain  a  source 
^  of  direct  control  over  the  paper 

by  the  government. 

The  press  law  stated,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  national  press 
cannot  be  subjected  to  censor¬ 
ship  and  muzzling. 

The  new  law,  passed  recently, 
also  stipulated  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  shall  ban  the  circulation  of 
any  report  of  any  foreign  news 
that  “would  injure  or  jeopardize 
i  the  Indonesian  society,  state  and 
j  revolution.” 

I  Foreign  newspapers  cannot 
!  set  up  operation  here  but  papers 
and  magazines  can  be  circulated. 

J  Foreign  journalists  can  operate 
J  here  provided  they  are  not  hos¬ 
tile  to  the  government  and  are 
duly  registered  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment. 

• 

Parade  Cains  Two 

The  Santa  Barbara  (Calif.) 
News-Press  will  start  distribu¬ 
tion  of  Parade  magazine  on  Feb. 
5, 1967. 

The  Charlotte  (N.  C.)  Ob¬ 
server  also  begins  the  new  year 
by  distributing  Parade  as  its 
only  roto  magazine  (Jan.  1). 
This  brings  Parade’s  total  circu¬ 
lation  to  12,851,439,  a  new  high 
and  the  total  number  of 
Parade’s  distributing  news¬ 
papers  to  77 — also  a  new  high. 
editor  dc  PUBLISHER 


HANDSHAKE — the  President.  Dr.  S.  Redhalcrishnan  inaugurated  the 
1 5th  General  Assembly  of  the  International  Press  Institute  at  Vigyan 
Bhavan,  New  Delhi.  Picture  shows  Shri  G.  Narasimhan,  chairman, 
reception  committee,  presenting  Barry  Bingham  (Louisville  (Ky.) 
Courier-Journal)  chairman,  executive  board  of  the  IPI  to  the  presi¬ 
dent  on  his  arrival  at  Vigyan  Bhavan  to  inaugurate  the  conference. 


IPI  Travels  Along 
Peking  News  Trail 


New  Delhi,  India 

The  value  of  having  a  man  on 
the  spot  in  China  was  stressed 
in  an  international  panel  on  re¬ 
porting  developments  in  that 
country. 

Charles  Taylor,  former  Toron¬ 
to  Globe  and  Mail  correspondent 
in  Peking,  who  has  also  re¬ 
ported  on  China  from  Hong 
Kong,  said  “reporting  from 
Peking  provides  a  third  dimen¬ 
sion — you’re  able  to  put  real 
flesh  on  the  bare  bones  of  eco¬ 
nomic  and  political  analysis.” 

The  panel  was  a  feature  of 
the  15th  assembly  of  the  Inter¬ 
national  Press  Institute.  The 
Globe  and  Mail  is  the  only 
Western  newspaper  wtih  a  bu¬ 
reau  in  Peking.  Also  posted 
there  are  correspondents  of 
British,  French  and  West  Ger¬ 
man  news  agencies,  nine  Jap¬ 
anese  newsmen  and  about  15 
press  representatives  from 
Communist  countries. 

Solemn  Warnings 

Taylor  said  it  is  a  myth  that 
dispatches  are  censored  by 
Chinese  authorities.  Corres¬ 
pondents  are  given  a  solemn 
warning  after  stories  are  filed 
that  the  Peking  Government 
doesn’t  like,  he  told  more  than 
100  editors  and  publishers  from 
more  than  30  countries  but  ex¬ 
pulsion  rarely  follows. 

“In  their  own  way  of  doing 
things  the  Chinese  are  correct 


in  their  treatment  of  foreign 
correspondents,”  Taylor  said. 

Not  Understood 


with  expression  of  confidence 
that  the  IPI  deserved  to  lead  a 
healthy  life  despite  “unhappy 
financial  conditions.” 

C.  E.  L.  Wickremesinghe 
(Dinamina,  Ceylon)  was  elected 
chairman  of  the  executive  board, 
succeeding  Barry  Bingham 
(Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier-Jour- 
nal.) 

Those  present  at  the  conclud¬ 
ing  session  discussed  “Whither 
IPI.”  Wickremesinghe,  who  in¬ 
itiated  the  discussion,  reported 
that  by  1968,  the  organization 
could  be  bankrupt.  During  1967, 
the  cash  deficit,  he  said,  would 
be  between  $26,000  and  $36,000. 
During  1968,  the  amount  of  de¬ 
ficit  was  likely  to  be  $40,000. 

The  new  chairman  appealed 
for  a  vigorous  membership  cam¬ 
paign.  He  said  that  African 
and  Asian  programs  which  are 
now  financed  by  a  number  of 
foundations  would  not  be  af¬ 
fected,  but  activities  at  IPI’s 
Zurich  headquarters  will  be 
“drastically  cut.” 

Discussion  on  the  possible 
lines  of  future  IPI  activity 
yielded  two  notable  points:  first, 
that  a  survey  be  undertaken  of 
the  flow  of  international  news, 
including  its  nature  and 
sources;  second,  that  IPI’s  func¬ 
tion  as  a  clearing  house  for  new 
ideas  in  the  editorial  sphere  be 
discharged  increasingly  through 
seminars  of  editors  and  corres¬ 
pondents  collected  preferably  in 
small  groups,  and  representing 
both  East  and  West. 


“But  they  fail  to  understand 
our  desire  to  die.” 

He  said  it  is  difficult  to  have 
conversations  with  ordinary 
Chinese  but  a  correspondent  can 
travel  about  with  permission 
and  soon  develops  his  own  con¬ 
tacts.  He  added  in  reply  to  a 
question  “China  is  not  the  mon¬ 
olith  that  it  often  appears  to  us 
in  the  outside  world  to  be.” 

Hans  Benirschke,  deputy  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  West  German  news 
agency  said  both  newsmen  on 
the  spot  and  thorough  analysts 
are  needed  in  reporting  Chinese 
developments.  “We  simply  can¬ 
not  take  lightly  the  tremendous 
journalistic  challenge  of  report¬ 
ing  China  today.”  L.  A.  Dany, 
head  of  China  News  Analysis  in 
Hong  Kong,  said  that  despite 
the  most  thorough  reading  of 
Chinese  publications  “The  only 
honest  answer  is  we  do  not 
know  what’s  going  on  in  China.” 

Teruo  F\ijikura,  managing 
editor  of  Nihon  Keizai  Shinbun, 
Tokyo,  said  Japanese  corres¬ 
pondents  had  enabled  their 
countrymen  to  grasp  the  real 
shape  of  China  for  the  first 
time.  He  said  he  believes  the 
presence  of  foreign  correspon¬ 
dents  will  help  China  and  the 
Chinese  people  in  the  long  run. 

The  15th  Assembly  ended 
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‘Checkbook’ 
Journalism  Under 
Fire,  Again 

London 

“Checkbook  journalism”  in 
Britain  is  being  assailed  again. 

In  a  three-point  declaration  of 
principle  (Nov.  26)  the  Press 
Council,  a  voluntary  organiza¬ 
tion  of  newspaper  editors  and 
managers  here,  laid  down  that: 

No  payment  or  offer  of  pay¬ 
ment  should  be  made  by  a  news¬ 
paper  to  any  person  known  or 
reasonably  expected  to  be  a 
witness  in  criminal  proceedings 
already  begun  in  exchange  for  a 
story  or  information  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  proceedings  until 
they  have  been  concluded. 

No  witness  in  conunittal  pro¬ 
ceedings  should  be  questioned  on 
behalf  of  any  newspaper  about 
the  subject  matter  of  his  evi¬ 
dence  until  the  trial  has  been 
concluded. 

No  payment  should  be  made 
for  feature  articles  to  persons 
engaged  in  crime  or  other 
notorious  misbehavior  where  the 
public  interest  does  not  warrant 
it. 

15 
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40- Year  Old  Yule  Ad 
Idea  Still  Working 


Denton,  Texas 

Children  and  adults  alike  will 
search  through  the  ads  in  the 
Denton  (Tex.)  Record-Chron¬ 
icle  this  Christmas  for  Santa 
items  and  it  will  be  the  40th 
year  they  have  done  so  in  papers 
with  which  publisher  Riley 
Cross  has  been  associated. 

The  Christmas  business  pro¬ 
motion  has  had  several  names, 
but  the  basic  idea  has  remained 
the  same  since  Cross  first  sold 
it  in  1926  for  the  Sherman 
(Tex.)  Democrat. 

Since  then,  and  for  each  of 
the  past  40  years.  Cross  has 
been  connected  with  the  idea  — 
for  the  Lake  Charles  (La.,) 
American-Press  in  1927,  for 
Sherman  in  1928,  for  the  Paris 
(Tex.)  News  from  1929  to  1935, 
for  the  Marshall  (Tex.)  Netvs- 
Messenger  from  1936  to  1944 
and  for  the  Denton  Record- 
Chronicle  since  1945. 

The  idea  was  originated  by  a 
Dallas  ad  man  who  sold  it  to 
papers  all  over  the  area,  in¬ 
cluding  the  Sherman  paper,  in 
1926. 

It  is  an  idea  which  has  many 
facets.  Each  advertiser  denotes 
a  “Santa  item”  in  his  ad.  The 
reader  finds  the  items  and  lists 
them  on  a  special  double  truck 
ad,  which  he  keeps  until  five 
sets  of  “Santa  item”  have  run. 

Scripps-HoMard  Opens 
Branch  in  Atlanta 

The  General  advertising  de- 


Then  the  reader  colors  the  spe¬ 
cial  pages  and  prepares  any 
kind  of  presentation  he  wants 
for  entry  in  the  contest.  The 
best  presentations  win  the 
prizes,  which  this  year  total 
$200. 

“The  contest  has  quite  a  few 
advantages,”  Cross  says.  “It  is 
interesting  to  the  readers  and 
it  is  something  they  can  parti¬ 
cipate  in.  It  encourages  better 
reading  of  the  ads  and  this  is 
the  purpose. 

“It  gets  the  biggest  group  of 
advertising  in  five  issues  just 
before  Christmas  and  this  im¬ 
presses  the  reader  with  the 
shopping  advantages  of  Denton 
at  the  jjeak  of  the  holiday  sea¬ 
son.” 

• 

Wentworth  Appoiiitetl 
Sun-Tattler  Editor 

Edward  H.  Wentworth  .Jr. 
has  l>een  named  editor  of  the 
Hollywood  (Fla.)  Siiyi-Tattler 
by  .Jack  R.  Howard,  president 
and  general  editorial  manager, 
of  Scripps-Howard  Newsjjapers. 

At  28  the  youngest  editor  of 
a  Scripps-Howard  newspaper, 
Wentworth  as.sumes  his  post 
after  serv’ing  successively  as 
city  editor  and  managing  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  newspaper. 

Wentworth  succeeds  James 
L.  Whyte,  who  resigned  in 
Octobei’  to  become  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Savannah  (Ga.) 
Morning  News  and  Savannah 
Evening  Press, 


GROWTH  OF  PREPRINTS  from  1958  through  1966  is  plotted  on 
this  chart  prepared  by  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA.  The 
1,404,000,000  Hi-Fi  and  SpectaColor  impressions  in  1966  represents 
an  expenditure  of  $19  million  by  advertisers  in  space  and  produc¬ 
tion  costs,  Bruce  Logan,  vicepresident  in  charge  of  color  sales 
for  the  Bureau  reports.  This  is  an  80%  dollar  increase  over  1965, 
he  said. 


partment  of  Scripps-Howard  * 

Newspapers  will  open  an  At-  Val,les  Finn  Buys 
lanta  sales  office  on  iJeceniber  o  i  c  • 

1,  it  was  reported  this  week  by  •»l<*yPr  Hotll  Service 
William  McKenna,  director.  Frederick  J.  Valdes,  president 

Manager  of  the  office  will  be  of  Valdes  Associates,  Inc.  of 
G^rge  V.  Horton  who  has  been  Westbury,  N.  Y.,  an  art  service, 
with  the  Scripps-Howard  or-  has  announced  the  acquisition 
ganization  since  1928.  He  stai-ted  of  as.sets  of  Meyer  Both  Com- 
with  the  concern  in  New  York  pany,  Chicago,  newspaper  mat 
and  has  filled  a  number  of  ex-  ser\ice. 

ecutiv'e  positions  in  the  office  Plans  for  the  continuation  of 
of  the  general  ad  department  the  Meyer  Both  Mat  Service  are 
and  with  S-H  newspapers  in  under  study,  Valdes  said.  He 
Los  Angeles,  San  Diego,  Chi-  believes  the  field  is  ripe  for  new 
cago,  Indianapolis  and  Phila-  concepts  in  the  marketing  of 
delphia.  For  more  than  10  years  such  services,  in  view  of  the 
he  was  business  manager  of  the  revolutionary  changes  in  the 
Indianapolis  Times.  printing  industry  over  the  past 

McKenna  .said  the  opening  of  .several  years. 


41st  Newspaper  Adopts 
Single  Rate  Ad  Plan 

M.  Harold  Kelly,  publi.sher  of  the  .235c  per  line  open  rate.  A 
the  Red  Bank  (N.  J.)  Register,  separate  contract  will  be  offered 
has  announced  the  establishment  to  cla.ssified  advertisers,  and 
of  a  single  rate  standard  for  other  classifications,  such  as 
all  national  and  local  adver-  amu.sements  and  political,  will 
ti.sers,  effective  Jan.  1.  be  charged  flat  rates  of  .235c 

Under  the  new  rate  structure,  and  .212c  respectively, 
general  advertising  placed  by  an  The  Register,  published  eve- 
ad  agency  will  be  charged  a  rate  nings  except  Saturday,  has  a 
15%  higher  than  the  local  re-  circulation  of  22,980.  Circula- 
tailer  to  compensate  for  the  tion  has  increa.sed  133%  since 
commission.  The  net  general  1960  in  a  market  that  has  grown 
rate  is  equal  to  the  local  rate.  105%  since  1950.  Mulligan  & 
No  cash  di.scount  will  be  al-  McDonald  is  the  national  adver- 


the  office  here  relieves  the  Cin¬ 
cinnati  staff  from  covering  the 
fast  growing  Southeast  terri¬ 
tory.  The  new'  office  gives 
Scripps-Howard  sales  branches 
in  New  York,  Chicago,  San 
Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Detroit, 
Cincinnati,  Philadelphia  and 
Dallas. 


IVaimMl  Manager 

Raj'mond  Andol.sek  has  been 
appointtnl  manager  of  the  Phil¬ 
adelphia  office  of  Shannon  & 
Cullen,  Inc.  He  has  previously 
l)een  on  the  sales  staff  in  the 
Cleveland  office. 


lowed  on  bills  paid  by  the  15th 
of  the  month  following  in.sertion. 
This  rule  applies  to  loth  retail 
and  general  advertisers. 

Advertisers  will  lo  offered 
three  contract  choices — bulk 
space,  frequency  and  daily  in¬ 
sertion.  In  ab.sence  of  contract, 
all  advertising  will  be  billed  at 


tising  repre.sentative. 

Kelly  in  notifying  advertisers 
of  the  change  in  rates  said  it 
was  in  “response  to  popular  re¬ 
quest  and  current  trends  in  the 
new'.spaper  field.”  The  Register 
is  the  third  daily  in  New  Jersey 
to  go  to  a  single  rate  and  the 
forty-first  «laily  paper. 
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ADVERTISING  NEWS 


SECTION 


GENERAL  ADVERTISING  LINAGE 

OCTOBER  AND  FIRST  TEN  MONTHS  1966  vs.  1965 


4  TV  SPOTS 
PIUS  2  NEWSPAPER  ADS 


Media  Mix-Master 

Fred  Pitier  points  to  one  of  six  charts  he  prepared  to  show  buyers 
and  planners  of  broadcast  advertising  how  market  reach  and 
message  frequency  can  be  changed  by  various  combinations  of 
newspaper  ads  and  spot  television  commercials.  Pitier,  who  is 
vicepresident  and  national  sales  director  of  Jann  &  Kelley  Inc. 
newspaper  advertising  representative  firm,  delivered  his  presenta¬ 
tions  at  the  International  Radio  &  Television  Society's  annual  media 
seminar,  which  was  attended  this  year  by  75  buyers  and  planners. 
This  is  the  second  year  in  a  row  Pitier  has  been  invited  to  tell  the 
newspaper  story. 


Both  Barrels  Fired 
By  Papers  for  API 

By  l)ou^  El^in,  Atlvertit^in^  M^r., 

M»ltil  Oil  ('.onipaiiy 


(14  City  Total— 6 

and  7  Day  Basis)  Media 

Records 

Octobe 

r 

First  Ten 

S4onths 

1966  vs  1965 

1966  vs  1965 

GENERAL 

% 

%of 

% 

%of 

(Selected  Classifications) 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Gain  or  Loss 

Total 

Alcoholic  Beverages 

—  5.7 

9.2 

-P  1.7 

7.8 

Foods  . . 

-P  3.2 

11.3 

-P  2.3 

9.3 

Baby  Foods 

+  3.1 

0.1 

-P  2.5 

0.1 

Baling  Products 

—  20.4 

1.2 

—  15.2 

0.8 

Beverages . 

+  43.5 

1.6 

-P  17.3 

1.7 

Cereals  &  Breakfast  Poods 

+  11.7 

0.5 

—  2.8 

0.4 

Condiments 

-P  47.8 

0.7 

-P  49.6 

0.9 

Dairy  Products 

—  22.0 

1.0 

-P  15.8 

1.3 

Frozen  Foods  . 

-p  8.8 

1.4 

—  15.8 

0.8 

Meats  i  Fish  ... 

—  14.6 

0.8 

—  24.7 

0.9 

Industrial  . 

-P  11.6 

1.9 

•P  10.6 

1.9 

Insurance  .  .  . 

—  23.4 

1.2 

-P  5.9 

1.5 

Medical . 

+  19.4 

1.7 

—  4.0 

1.4 

Public  Utilities . 

—  1.3 

4.1 

—  0.4 

3.4 

Publishing  &  Media 

—  1.9 

8.7 

+  6.2 

9.1 

Radio,  TV  &  Phonographs  . 

-P  35.8 

2.9 

-P  51.0 

2.2 

Sporting  Goods,  Cam.  &  Photo 
SuppI . 

•P  64.9 

0.6 

-P  29.2 

0.7 

Tobacco  . 

+  76.6 

2.0 

-P  64.7 

1.9 

Toilet  Requisites 

-p  8.3 

2.2 

-P  17.1 

1.6 

Dentifrices 

•P  16.8 

0.4 

-P  28.7 

0.3 

Men's  Toiletries  . 

-P  19.5 

0.6 

-PI3I.8 

0.3 

Perfumes  &  Cosmetics  . 

—  23.7 

0.6 

—  4.5 

0.6 

Toilet  Soaps  . 

-P  60.4 

0.1 

—  9.7 

0.1 

Transportation 

—  5.8 

8.6 

—  1.3 

10.0 

Airways  . 

-P  0.2 

6.0 

—  1.3 

6.5 

Bus  Lines  . 

-P  2.3 

0.3 

-P  10.5 

0.4 

Railroads . 

—  33.5 

0.5 

-P  1.7 

0.7 

Steamships  . 

—  18.9 

1.0 

—  2.1 

l.l 

Tours  . 

.  -p  10.8 

0.7 

-P  3.3 

l.l 

Wearing  Apparel  . 

.  -p  14.0 

0.7 

—  3.8 

1.4 

AUTOMOTIVE 
(Selected  Classifications) 

Gasolines  &  Oils  . 

..  -P  50.7 

2.0 

-P  11.4 

2.0 

Passenger  Cars — New  . 

—  25.5 

15.9 

+  22.6 

16.4 

Tires  &  Tubes 

—  6.1 

2.3 

—  7.0 

2.3 

Trucks  &  Tractors  . 

-P  4.9 

0.5 

-P  21.4 

0.5 

LINAGE  INDEX  FOR  52  MEDIA  RECORDS  CITIES 


(Editor’s  Note:  This  is  the  would  increase  the  demand  for 
third  talk  from  the  “Newspapers  the  products  of  everyone  in  the 
.4re  Action!”  seminar  to  be  pre-  oil  industry. 

.sented  by  Editor  &  Publisher.  Through  the  American  Petro- 
Mr.  Elgin,  who  gave  the  ad-  leum  Institute,  a  search  was 
dress,  spoke  as  the  chairman  of  begun  for  a  way  that  would 
the  travel  development  subcom-  really  induce  people  to  use  their 
mittee  of  the  American  Petro-  cars  more, 
leum  In.stitute.) 

In  the  1950’s,  it  was  discovered  Siraiegs-  L  neliangeil 

that  many  Americans  had  some-  challenge  to  the  industry, 

how  forgotten  the  fun  of  going  capitalize  on  the  factors 

places  by  car.  which  were  favorable  .  .  .  and  to 

They  had  forgotten  how  much  re-establish  the  fun  of  going 
pleasure  they  originally  had  with  places  by  car. 
their  cars.  Although  85  percent  From  the  very  beginning,  our 
of  the  people  who  traveled  used  advertising  strategy  has  been, 
their  cars,  only  48  percent  of  continues  to  be,  to  concen- 
the  nation’s  population  was  trate  on  the  mass  market.  Our 
taking  a  v'acation  of  two  days  re.search  told  us  that  people  are 
or  more  away  from  home.  interested  in  .  .  .  and  will  take 

The  oil  industry  made  this  EXTRA  trips  by  car.  Further- 
finding — and  several  others —  more,  the  potential  for  increas- 
after  it  became  acutely  obvious  jng  gasoline  demand  through 
that  the  companies  and  individ-  this  mass  market  approach  is 
ual  stations  were  competing  substantially  greater  than  pro- 
fiercely  for  their  respective  moting  cross-country  trips  which 
pieces  of  the  ga.soline  market,  involve  time  and  expense  that 
But,  they  weren’t  doing  much  to  relatively  few  families  can 
increa.se  the  size  of  that  market,  spend.  People  will  travel  close 

The  situation  called  for  a  to  home  to  enjoy:  Historical 
creative  marketing  program  that  points  of  interest — scenery — 
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Total  General 

-P  3.1 

65.4 

-P 

7.4 

61.5 

Total  Automotive 

—  11.3 

34.6 

-P 

9.1 

38.5 

Total  General  and  Automotive  . 

—  2.4 

100.0 

-P 

8.0 

100.0 

recreational  attractions — sport¬ 
ing  events — outdoor  shows — and 
a  dinner  out. 

The  research  data  established 
two  other  important  points :  One, 
people  said  they  wanted  to  do 
things  that  the  entire  family 
could  do  together;  and  two,  they 
wanted  ideas  that  would  help 
them  plan  economical  trips  .  .  . 
short-duration  EXTRA  vaca¬ 
tions  over  and  above  their  once- 
a-year  vacation. 

Plan  of  .Ai'iioii 

Armed  with  this  information 
and  data,  we  developed  what  we 
call  a  “Triple-barreled  Plan  of 
Action.”  This  comprised  first, 
the  advertising  of  close-to-home 
automobile  tours  in  new'spapers 
aimed  at  satisfying  the  travel 
information  wanted  by  con¬ 
sumers. 

We  chose  newspapers  for  some 
pretty  obvious  reasons.  First  of 
all,  our  campaign  offers  close-to- 
home  tours  with  a  local  inter¬ 
est  and  new.spapers  are  read  for 


news  and  features  of  interest 
and  importance  to  readers  in  a 
specific  community.  And,  our 
tours  can  be  tom  out,  saved  and 
used.  Newspapers  deliver  our 
tours  directly  into  the  hands  of 
local  readers. 

Localized  Copy  .Approach 

Each  ad  is  especially  prepared 
and  localized  for  each  market. 
In  each  city  where  the  adver¬ 
tising  appears,  from  four  to 
eight  different  local  tours  have 
been  developed.  Each  tour  con¬ 
tains  a  map,  complete  “how  to 
get  there”  instructions,  and  de¬ 
scriptions  of  interesting  places 
to  visit  and  things  to  do. 

Surveys  clearly  showed  that 
our  advertising  produced  27  per¬ 
cent  more  trip- taking  of  the 
close-to-home  type  we  were  ad¬ 
vertising.  This  kind  of  result 
encouraged  us  to  expand  the 
program  steadily  from  year  to 
year.  We  use  newspapers  ex- 
(Continued  on  page  20) 

it: 


‘Some  Big  Ones’  Published  on  Nov.  24 


With  total  advertising  linage  papers  was  260  pages  published 
for  the  first  10  months  running  in  1964  commemorating  Atlan- 
6.7  percent  ahead  of  last  year,  ta’s  centennial, 
many  newspapers  headed  into  *  ♦  * 


r. 


the  homestretch  last  week  by  ORLANDO  ^ 

publishing  record-size,  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  editions.  The  follow-  The  Orlando  Sentinel’ si  annual 
ing  reports  received  by  E&P  Thanksgiving  Mail-Away  edi- 

this  week  giv’e  an  indication  of  tion  totaled  244  pages.  Featured 

what  w'as  happening  in  various  in  the  paper  were  eight  special 

metropolitan  cities  across  the  sections  which  gave  l  eaders  a 

country  as  the  earliest  Christmas  look  into  the  future  of  Brevard 

shopping  season  ever  got  under-  and  neighboring  counties  of  cen-  i  1 
way:  tral  Florida.  All  the  section  * 

•  •  »  covers  had  art  and  photo  illus-  FESTIVE  ADVERTISING  and  production  executives  feast  their  eyes 

PHII  AniTI  PI4IA  trations  printed  in  four-color  “I*.*  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  meaty,  156-page  Thanks- 

rtllL.VUtl.t'Hl.A  process.  One  of  the  brightest  9'Ving  Day  issue  that  bed  last  year's  issue.  Frorn  left  to  right:  Charles 

For  the  second  consecutive  ^as  a  section  depicting  the  sue-  Burroughs,  co-chairman  of  advertising  sales  for  the  1966  feature; 

year,  th.  Pkil^.,pkia  l^irer  eessful  development  onharough- 

published  a  full-run  Thanks-  bred  horse  breeding  in  Marion  Lyman  B.  McBride,  advertising  director,  and  James  Burdumy  retail 

giving  day  issue  of  156  pages  County.  Publisher  Martin  An-  sale,  manager, 

w'ith  total  advertising  volume,  derson,  who  owns  the  Maverick 

full  and  zoned,  exceeding  515,000  Farms,  was  represented  in  the  ago,  has  averaged  26  pages  rj - 7"^ — 77 - _  _  — 

lines  compared  with  483,083  in  section  with  a  full-page,  four-  during  the  last  year.  The  Humor  Ads  Can  Make 

color  ad.  This  special  Thanks-  November  27  issue  was  the  Print  Medium  Happy 
Richard  Carpenter,  adver-  grjving  edition  is  mailed  by  largest  ever  printed.  , 

tising  director,  Philadelphia  readers  to  their  friends  and  *  *  *  Putting  humor  across  in  a 

Bulletin,  reports  that  his  paper  relatives  in  all  50  states  plus  fv  A  i  i  a  c  advertisement  can  many  timi 

published  more  than  546,000  25  foreign  countries.  liAL.L.A^  be  best  accomplished  in  prin 


PHILADELPHIA 


FESTIVE  ADVERTISING  and  production  executives  feast  their  eyes 
on  a  portion  of  The  Philadelphia  Inquirer's  meaty,  156-page  Thanks¬ 
giving  Day  issue  that  tied  last  year's  issue.  From  left  to  right:  Charles 
Burroughs,  co-chairman  of  advertising  sales  for  the  1966  feature; 
John  Corcoran,  assistant  production  manager;  Ernest  Caplinger, 
production  manager;  Woodrow  Chance,  co-chairman  of  ad  sales; 
Lyman  B.  McBride,  advertising  director,  and  James  Burdumy.  retail 
sales  manager. 


tising  director,  Philadelphia  readers  to  their  friends  and  *  *  *  Putting  humor  across  in  an 

Bulletin,  reports  that  his  paper  relatives  in  all  50  states  plus  lA  A  i  i  a  c  advertisement  can  many  times 

published  more  than  546,000  25  foreign  countries.  be  best  accom^ished  in  print, 

lines  of  advertising  in  their  *  *  •  Xhe  Dallas  Times-Herald  according  to  Bob  Bassindale, 

single  edition  which  totaled  346  DETROIT  came  out  wdth  a  record-break-  creative  director,  Tatham-Laird 

standard  and  tabloid  pages,  in-  "  ing  turkey  day  edition  (Nov.  *  Kudner  Inc.,  Chicago, 

eluding  both  full  and  part  run.  The  November  24th  Detroit  24)  of  250  pages.  In  the  pack-  Addressing  the  Agate  Club  of 
This  is  110,000  more  lines  and  S'ews  was  the  largest  weekday  age  were  eight  special  stand-  Chicago  on  Nov.  21,  Ba.s.sindale 
90  more  pages  than  the  Bulletin  issue  in  News  history.  Its  158  ard-size  sections  and  one  20-  rc^narked  that  “humor  is  one 
published  on  Thanksgiving  Day  pages  plus  32-page  edition  of  page  tabloid.  The  standard  sec-  ^^ea  where  print  can  match 
last  year.  Tempo  Magazine  opened  the  tions  w’ere  bought  by  Sanger-  television  and,  in  many  ways. 

The  Friday,  November  25  is-  traditional  holiday  shopping  Harris  (12  pages),  Titche’s  (12  surpass  it.” 

.sue  of  the  Philadelphia  Daily  season  here  with  one  of  the  pages) ,  J.  C.  Penney  (12  pages).  While  admitting  it  was  diffi- 
-Vetrs  was  the  largest  edition  in  widest  selections  of  merchandise  Sears  (16  pages).  Wards  (8  cult  to  write  good  humorous  ads 
its  history,  totalling  192  pages  ever  adverti.sed  in  a  weekday  pages),  K-Mart  (8  pages),  tougher  to  sell  it  to  a 

with  187,000  lines  of  advertising,  issue  of  a  Detroit  newspaper.  Medallion  (4  pages) ,  and  North-  client,  Bassindale  said  an  “ad¬ 


it  broke  the  previous  record  set 
on  the  corresponding  day  last 
year  w’hen  176  pages  and  164,- 
000  lines  of  advertising  were 


NEW  HAVEN 


park  Shopping  Center 


roit,  well-aimed,  meaningful 


pages).  The  tabloid  .section  was  «e"se  of  humor  may  be  the  most 


I,  H  by  International  Super  P/i"ted  advertis- 

Both  the  New  naven  Register  04.^,.^,,  ^  ing  has  in  its  battle  with  tele- 


KOtn  tne  nuvfin  Stores 

and  New  Haven  Journal-Courier  ‘  ’  ^ 

published  the  largest  editions  in 

their  211  year  history  during  Promotes 

the  pa.st  w'eek.  .  ,  .  .  . 

Thursday’s  Thanksgiving  Day  A<lvertising  Value 


run.  and  l\ew  naven  joumai-y^ouner  ^  vision. 

•  •  •  published  the  largest  editions  in  Bassindale,  who  has  made  a 

SPOK4NF  ^beir  211  year  history  during  Series  Promotes  •study  of  humor,  said  it  needs  to 

‘  '-rxV.A.ir.,  week.  A  1  f*  •  VI  bo  understood  to  be  laughed  at. 

Spokane  Daily  Chronicle  had  Thursday’s  Thanksgiving  Day  A<lvertlSing  Value  He  said  writing  humor  is  the 

published  25,095  issues  earlier  Journal-Courier,  at  128  pages.  Chicago  oiost  satisfying  challenge  in  the 

in  its  81  years  of  existence,  but  was  the  largest  paper  published  xhg  i4lJj  Jj,  jjjg  Chicago  Trib-  cotire  field  of  creative  writing, 
it  remained  for  Thanksgiving  in  Connecticut.  Crammed  with  series  of  full  page  adver-  • 

Day,  1966,  to  be  celebrated  by  pre-Chri.stmas  advertising  (234,-  ti.sements  about  the  advertising  Small  Ad  Spare 
its  largest  edition  to  date.  864  lines),  it  was  distribute  to  business  is  ready  for  distribu-  r  t  #  IT 

Advertising  volume  created  an  all  .subscribers  of  the  Register  according  to  Edward  D.  ''•******’®®*  3et-up 

88-page  standard-size  edition  and  Journal-Courier.  Corboy,  Tribune  advertising  A  display  contract  that  will 

to  smash  by  18  pages  the  pre-  In  comparison,  the  holiday  director.  enable  small  advertisers  to  buy 

vious  recoded  high  mark  of  70  edition  of  the  Hartford  Tit^s  prepared  by  lead-  sniall  advertising  spaces  for  a 

.s^ndard-size  pages  that  was  totalled  116  pages,  the  advertising  agencies  with  number  of  consecutive  weeks 

also  set  on  Thanksgiving,  1965.  7>«rf  Telegram  contain^ed  has  been  initiated  by  the  St. 

•  •  •  and  the  Hartford  Courant  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Thnes  and 

ATLANT.4  bad  a  Thank.sgiving  paper  of  80  by  Campbell-Ewald  independent  for  1967. 

.  pages.  *  "  ’  ‘  be  sent  jj,e  contract,  according  to 

Ine  Atlanta  Journal  and  Con-  Three  days  after  publication  to  more  than  300  publications  Dougal  Garden,  display  sales 

sUtution’s  November  24  com-  of  the  massive  Thank.sgiving  or  educational  institutions  which  manager,  will  allow  the  small 

"thanksgiving  sales  Day  edition,  the  Itegister  put  have  expressed  an  interest  in  advertiser  to  buy  for  example, 

and  clearances  i^ue  set  an  all-  out  the  largest  Sunday  paper  helping  the  Tribune  to  publicize  a  four-inch  minimum  space  per 

time  high  r^ord  for  that  holi-  in  its  history.  Advertising  ^he  fact  that  advertisinir  is  es-  week  for  thirteen  consecutive 

ay  in  advertising  content  and  reached  345,870  lines.  The  en-  .  business  in  a  weeks  or  a  three-inch  minimum 

number  of  pages  ^^uth  412,454  tire  pajx^r  totaled  358  pages  and  business  in  a  twenty-six 

lines  of  retail  advertising  in  216  contained  six  special  inserts  economy.  con.secutive  weeks, 

pages,  a  gain  of  28,504  lines  (five  in  color)  and  a  64-page  The  ads  are  offered  free  of  jhe  papers  hope  the  idea  will 

over  last  year.  The  largest  edi-  Sunday  Pictorial  magazine.  The  charge.  They  are  of  standard  promote  consistency  in  buying 


over  last  year.  The  largest  edi¬ 


tion  published  by  these  news-  Pictorial,  established  two  years  newspaper  page  size. 


advertising. 
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New  York,  Chicago  and  Los  Angeles 
NOW  read  Delaplane  every  week'‘ 


4- here  recently* 

Dear  Editor.  .  while  1  ther  upconang 

all  *Sect  because  that  a  vsy 

shows  what  they  f 

hat  they’re  thinking  on  a  Some  countries 

Here’s  what  th  y  .  ^  of  action  Tourists 

o4-  single  piece  ol  ac  for  hexico.  passed 

rcoforaS  »Xor  cars,  tbe  lor^er  a^^^ 

vear  10-15  will  happen.  Pacific  and  the 

^f^Lxro^pfn  ’rEurope,  So^tb  today. 

5%r  Sl^-  -  tt^  ty  lorel.  carriers  to  beeP  tbe.  up 

UX  come  do«n  in  spHc  ,,,,  air-bus  concept 

.olns  to  Shape  tbevorld  industry. 

U.S.  airlines  are  g 

Iwill  prevail.  *and  Australia 

T-  rrrbarr’'”^e:o\r^  mU,  am  we-ll  have 

-  ^‘'b.I^rogt'am  l-io  lewelry  to  beep  even. 

-XI  ^3,  XXne.  They  haul  *me-cans 

This  suits  the  air  abroad. 

paople  bach.  „,„ey  on  th-s. 

They- re  going  to  spend  „  _^tit  abc«t  515.000  °n  a  mn^  Same 

riS"  ™  •”•*•■  „  „...  „„  “• 


*New  York  World  Journal  Tribune,  Chicago  Tribune,  Los  Angeles  Times. 


Around  The  World  With  Delaplane'on^e'rt^ek. 
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API  Campaign 

(Continued  from  pu(je  18) 


clusively  because  we  believe  they 
provide  the  medium  through 
which  we  can  best  get  our  par¬ 
ticular  job  done. 

For  example,  in  1968  we  ad¬ 
vertised  in  40  markets  using  82 
newspaj>ers  covering  about  18 
percent  of  the  total  households 
in  the  United  States. 

Noh  ’National 

Our  advertising  campaign  is 
now  national  in  scope.  This  year, 
1966,  300  different  tours  are 
being  advertised  in  267  news¬ 
papers  in  68  central  cities,  72 
neighboring  cities  in  48  states, 
reaching  29  million  households. 

During  this  four-year  period, 
our  basic  approach  has  remained 
unchanged,  although  we  hav’e  in¬ 
troduced  certain  modifications  to 
make  our  advertising  dollars 
work  harder. 

Last  year,  in  an  attempt  to 
make  the  API  dollars  perform 
more  effectively,  we  tested  three 
new  creative  approaches  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal,  against  the 
standard  format  then  running. 
Among  the  ads  tested  was  one 
with  a  headline  directly  appeal¬ 
ing  to  a  local  market.  It  included 
two  tours  instead  of  only  one 
and  a  dotted  line  around  the 
adverti.sement  to  encourage  clip¬ 
ping  and  u.sage.  Research  clearly 
showed  that  this  ad  gave  an 
increase  in  reading,  recall  and 
clipping.  Also  a  significant  in¬ 
crease  in  the  desire  to  take  a 
trip.  As  a  result,  this  year  each 
of  our  advertisements  features 
two  close-to-home  tours  in  the 
same  space  that  formerly  fea¬ 
tured  one  tour. 

Currently,  for  the  first  time, 
we  are  advertising  in  the  three 
major  markets  of  Los  Angeles, 
New  York  and  Chicago.  Our  ads 
in  these  cities  are  tabloid  size 
so  naturally  each  ad  features 
only  one  tour. 


NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 


Single-Rate  Plan 


The  only  single-rate,  whole-state 
market  in  the  U  S  A.  is  economical 
for  national  advertisers— 

ALL  RATES  LOCAL. 

For  informatiort,  contact: 

NEWS-JOURNAL  PAPERS 

Wilmington,  Delaware 

or  Story  &  Kelly-Smith,  Inc. 


In  most  papers  in  these  three 
markets,  the  ads  carry  a  coupon 
inviting  readers  to  write  or 
phone  the  paper  for  a  free  book¬ 
let  with  all  10  of  our  tours  being 
advertised  in  that  market. 

Following  the  appearance  of 
our  first  ads  in  these  markets 
last  spring,  telephone  requests 
for  the  booklets  reached  such 
proportions  that  some  of  the 
newspapers  begged  permission 
to  omit  their  telephone  numbers 
from  our  ads.  They  said  that 
they  were  having  trouble  getting 
a  paper  printed  because  their 
switch-boards  were  so  jammed 
with  booklet  requests  that  their 
reporters  couldn’t  phone  in  their 
news  stories. 

This  touches  on  a  significant 
feature  of  the  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  .  .  .  the  merchandising 
and  promotion  know-how  that 
the  newspapers  have  had  to 
offer  in  the  API  campaign. 

Unprecedented  .Action 

The  action  we’re  getting  from 
newsjiapers  is  unprecedented  in 
the  advertising  business.  Rarely, 
if  ever,  has  an  advertising 
medium — aided  the  advertiser  in 
terms  of  so  much  extra  service, 
such  as  sending  free  reprints  of 
our  tours  to  hundreds  of  thou- 
-sands  of  their  readers  at  prac¬ 
tically  no  cost  to  us  ...  in  pro¬ 
ducing  and  distributing  booklets 
comprising  10  tours  each  .  .  . 
in  reprinting  tours  in  Sunday 
Supplements  ...  in  providing 
backing  in  the  form  of  travel 
features  and  news  stories  about 
API  tours  .  .  .  and  in  the  mani¬ 
fold  tie-in  advertisements  of 
travel-related  industries  solicited 
by  newspapers  themselves. 

The  third  barrel  in  our  spe¬ 
cially  designed  gun  is  comprised 
of  the  related  tie-ins  the  API 
close-to-home  tour  campaign  has 
received  from  myriad  other  in- 
du.stries  and  organizations  .  .  . 
all  at  their  own  expen.se. 

To  capsulize  ...  in  1966  API 
advertising  covers  126  markets 
.  .  .  next  year,  131,  and  in  1968, 
144.  Looking  ahead  to  1969  and 


'YOU  STOLE 
MY  IDEA!' 

J It  can’t  happen  to  you  T 
fob,  but  it  can.  And  the- 
MOSS  in  money  and  pres- 
Jtige  can  be  tremendous 
I  —  UNLESS  you  have 
'  Employers  Special  Ex- 
'  cess  Insurance. 

Simply  decide  on  a  certain  amount 
you  axree  to  cover.  Let  us  handle  the 
excess.  Thus,  you  place  a  limit  on  your 
possible  loss. 

ASK  FOR  FULL  FACTS:  No  obli- 
cation.  We  provide  economical  protec¬ 
tion  acainst  loss  due  to  libel,  slander, 
piracy,  placiarism,  invasion  of  privacy, 
copyricht  violation.  Rates  are  surpris¬ 
ingly  low,  and  may  save  you  thousands 
of  dollars  plus  unpleasant  publicity. 
Phone  or  write : 

EMPLOYERS  REINSURANCE  CORF, 

Z1  West  10th,  Kansas  City,  Mo.  64106 
Y»rfc.  Ill  Jabs:  8m>  Fmacixa,  StO  Moaf  RMRry 
Cbk— a.  iH  W.  JMtoM:  AUaata.tiPaaebtrM.  N.  K. 


’70,  we  will  be  in  1G4  and  single  market  with  o0,o00  or  ] 
182  markets,  respectively.  This  more  households  four  short  years  i 
means  we  will  be  reaching  every  from  now. 


Advertising  Linage  Trends 


(Cumpiled  by  EDITOR  &  PriiLISHKK  from  Media  Records- 

-32  Cities 

Report) 

Classification 

1966 

1965  1 

Gain/ 
Loss  % 

*E&P 

Index 

Retail  (Including  • 

Dept.  Store)  1 

October  . 

171,890,0(10 

163,173,000 

105.3 

114.4 

September  . . 

157,191,000 

153,803,000 

102.2 

113.3 

Year  to  date 

1,490,630,000 

1,418,933,000 

105.1 

113.9 

Department  Stores 

October  . 

61,088,000 

59,246,000 

103.1 

113.3 

September  . . 

56,222,000 

55,559,000 

101.2 

109.6 

Year  to  date 

518,617,000 

498,856,000 

104.0 

112.7 

(ieneral 

October  . 

31,504,000 

30,564,000 

103.1 

1 

106.7 

September  . . 

30,587,000 

27,400,000 

111.6 

116.3 

Year  to  date 

2-54,494,000 

236,999,000 

107.4 

103.3 

Automotive 

October  . 

16,671,000 

18,805,000 

88.7 

107.4 

September  . . 

18,232,000 

13,154,000 

138.6 

137.5 

Year  to  date 

159,503,000 

146,257,000 

109.1 

119.5 

Financial 

October  . 

7,150,000 

5,405,000 

132.3 

135.6 

September  . . 

5,467,000 

4,559,000 

119.9 

124.6 

Year  to  date 

61,755,000 

52,695,000 

117.2 

123.1 

Total  Display 

October  . 

227,215,000 

217,947,000 

104.3 

112.5 

September  . . 

211,477,000 

198,916,000 

106.3 

115.8 

Year  to  date 

1,966,382,000 

1,854,884,000 

106.0 

113.1 

Classified 

October  . 

81,450,000 

78,401,000 

103.9 

120.6 

September  . . 

77,299,000 

72,936,000 

106.0 

118.9 

Year  to  date 

792,747,000 

731,920,000 

108.3 

122.5 

Total  .Advertising 

October  . 

308,665,000 

296,348,000 

104.2 

114.5 

September  . . 

288,776,000 

271,852,000 

106.2 

116.6  ; 

Year  to  date 

2,759,129,000 

2,586,804,000 

106.7 

115.6  ; 

*The  E&P  Index  is  an  average  of  the  five  past  years 

Chicago  Tribune 
Makes  Key  Acl 
Appointments 

RolKMt  M.  Hunt  has  been 
named  to  succeed  Robert  C. 
Tower  as  general  display  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Cliiea</o 
Tribune  upon  Tower’s  retiri-- 
ment  (Dec.  31),  Edward  I). 
Corboy,  advertising  director,  an¬ 
nounced.  Hunt  has  been  general 
.sales  manager  of  the  general 
division  since  June  1. 

Tower,  who  has  served  the 
Tribune  for  41  years,  joined  the 
Tribune’s  classified  department 
in  July,  1925. 

Hunt  joined  the  Tribune  in 
September,  1950,  as  a  classified 
.salesman. 

Three  other  appointments  to 
key  positions  within  the  news¬ 
paper’s  general  advertising  divi¬ 


sion  have  also  been  announced  i 
by  advertising  director,  Corboy. 
Effective  (Jan.  1)  they  are  as 
follows: 

David  P.  Rowe  a  divisional 
sales  manager,  western  division 
since  Jan.  1,  1962,  becomes  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Western  division.  He 
joint'd  the  Tribune  advertising 
department  in  1940. 

Thomas  W.  Burns,  .sales  man¬ 
ager  in  charge  of  food  and 
household  supply  advertising, 
l)ecomes  division  sales  manager 
with  responsibility  for  appli¬ 
ance,  automotive,  and  other  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  classifications. 
He,  too,  joined  the  Tribune  in 
1940. 

Charles  B.  Jordan,  a  western 
division  salesman,  becomes  a 
division  sales  manager  with  re¬ 
sponsibility  for  food,  household 
supplies,  and  various  other  gen¬ 
eral  advertising  classifications. 
Jordan  joined  the  Tribune  ad¬ 
vertising  department  in  1937, 
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Sacramento 


r 


Sacramento  is  a  city  on  the  move— and  the  forward-looking  attitude  of  its  residents  means  great  future  growth  for  the  entire  Sacramento  Metropolitan  Area. 


Great  things  are  happening 
in  Sacramento! 

Not  only  Fred's  Barber  Shop.  Much  of 
Sacramento  is  on  the  move  these  days. 
There  are  many  exciting  projects  on  the 
capital  city’s  agenda,  projects  in  mo¬ 
tion— an  ambitious  program  of  urban 
redevelopment,  new  commercial  com¬ 
plexes,  office  buildings,  hotels,  homes, 
schools,  shopping  centers,  a  huge  jet 
airport,  a  vast  new  fairgrounds,  a  mod¬ 
ern  freeway  network. 

Great  things  are  happening,  too,  in  The 
Sacramento  Union,  oldest  daily  news¬ 
paper  in  the  West.  The  Sacramento 


dht  Sacramento  Tlnion 


Union  is  new  from  front  to  back— much 
more  news,  great  new  writers  and  re¬ 
porters,  fine  new  features,  and  dramatic 
gains  in  advertising  and  circulation. 

And  with  a  circulation  that  is  concen¬ 
trated  where  the  people  are.  The  Sacra¬ 
mento  Union  can  sell  your  product  or 
service  better.  People  wake  up  to  The 
Sacramento  Union.  It's  the  only  morning 
newspaper  in  Sacramento,  the  only 
morning  newspaper  in  California’s  North¬ 
ern  Central  Valley,  the  only  morning 
newspaper  that  serves  the  750,000-plus 


population  of  the  busy  three-county 
Sacramento  Metropolitan  Area.  And 
remember— The  Sacramento  Union  is  on 
the  move! 


a  Meu>spaf2Cn 


16  Hometown  Daily  Newspapers  covering  Spring- 
field,  Illinois  —  Northern  Illinois  —  Sacramento, 
California  —  San  Diego,  California  —  and  Greater 
Los  Angeles.  Served  by  the  Copley  News  Service 
with  a  Washington  Bureau  and  bureaus  in  other 
major  centers  of  the  world.  Represented  nation¬ 
ally  by  Nelson  Roberts  I  Associates,  Inc. 


- 
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C  LASSIFIED  CLINIC 


Linage  Grows  Via 
Planned  Progression 

By  Stan  Finsneno, 

CAM  Providence  (R.I.)  Journal-Bulletin 


Some  classified  operations 
seem  to  just  bumble  along — 
handling  day-to-day  business  as 
it  develops — and  somehow  they 
seem  to  come  out  all  right  at  the 
end  of  the  year. 

But  others  seem  to  make 
faster  progress  than  their  con¬ 
temporaries.  Probably  the  two 
biggest  factors  behind  acceler¬ 
ated  rates  of  growth  are  plan¬ 
ning  and  preparing  for  the 
future  and  setting  sensible  and 
achievable  goals  along  the  way. 

Steve  Harper,  CAM  of  the 
Nashville  Tennessean  and  Ban¬ 
ner,  set  a  goal  of  a  million  line 
increase  for  this  year,  a  re¬ 
spectable  18%  gain  over  1965. 

To  do  this,  he  needed  better 
telephone  equipment,  an  en¬ 
larged  phoneroom  staff  and 
better  insertion  averages.  Let’s 
see  what  happened: 

“Our  classified  phoneroom,” 
Harper  said,  “was  one  of  the 
most  antiquated  in  the  country'. 
Ten  Ad- Visors  were  completing 
about  900  calls  a  day  on  old  100- 
key  equipment,  and  was  it 
hectic!” 

Greater  Efficiency 

After  considerable  investiga¬ 
tion,  Automatic  Call  Distributor 
equipment  was  installed  and 
completed  by  May  1  with  sta¬ 
tions  for  15  full  time  sales¬ 
women.  Now  the  telephone  sales 
supervisor  can  monitor  and  help 
where  needed,  training  is  100% 
easier  and  customers  are  getting 
more  ^cient  and  faster  service. 
The  larger  telephone  ro<Mn,  with 
ACD,  is  a  lot  quieter.  The  staff 
now  handles  an  average  of  1200 


completed  calls  a  day  with  ease 
and  the  volume  is  still  growing. 

Each  Ad-Visor  makes  a  mini¬ 
mum  of  35  calls  a  day  to  solicit 
new  commercial  and  voluntary 
business  plus  handling  her  own 
call-backs  on  expirations.  (Har¬ 
per’s  salesgirls  handle  accounts 
by  major  classifications.  When 
a  large  classification  such  as 
automotive  or  real  estate  be¬ 
comes  too  much  to  handle,  new 
accounts  are  assigned  to  other 
Ad-Visors). 

One  of  the  best  transient  busi¬ 
ness-building  ideas  I’ve  come 
across  for  a  long  time  is  a  regu¬ 
lar  thing  at  the  Banner:  as  kill 
results  are  taken,  a  neat  sales 
promotion  idea  goes  to  work. 
Postcards  are  prepared  and  sent 
out  to  home  owners  who  live 
close  to  the  result  getter.  The 
message  explains  how  that 
neighbor  right  down  the  street 
used  classified  successfully, 
gives  tips  on  how  to  place  ads 
and  what  to  say  and  explains 
that  an  Ad-Visor  will  be  calling 
them  soon. 

This  soft  sell  approach,  plus 
effective  ROP  promotion  has 
helped  in  keeping  CAM  Harper’s 
ad  count  on  the  plus  side,  too. 
Ad  count  is  up  14%  and  for  the 
first  nine  months  of  the  year. 
At  the  same  time,  he’s  just 
175,000  lines  short  of  that  mil¬ 
lion  line  increase  he’s  looking 
for. 

“Of  our  accomplishments  this 
year,”  Harper  said,  “the  one 
thing  we  are  most  proud  of  is 
how  our  percentages  on  multiple 
insertion  sales  have  improved. 
In  August  1965,  48%  of  our 
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AUTO  LINAGE  GAIN  in  the  St.  Petersburg  (Fla.)  Times  and  Eve¬ 
ning  Independent  won  Stan  Cloutier,  (right)  vicepresident  and 
manager,  Detroit  ofRce,  Story  &  Kelly-Smith  Inc.  an  engraved  hub 
cap  from  Hal  Canning,  (left)  national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Times  and  Independent  in  appreciation  of  "outstanding  selling 
effort."  The  Times  showed  a  gain  of  266,209  lines  for  the  first  nine 
months  of  this  year  and  now  ranks  llth  in  the  nation  in  the  auto¬ 
motive  category  in  the  morning  field,  carrying  all  'A*  new  car 
announcement  schedules  this  year,  save  one.  A  week  later  Canning 
was  presented  with  his  own  hub  cap  award. 


transient  sales  were  for  7-day 
runs.  By  September  this  year 
we  were  averaging  65%.” 

A  new  ten-time  rate  went  into 
effect  October  1.  It’ll  be  interest¬ 
ing,  Harper  feels,  to  see  what 
further  improvements  in  selling 
will  develop. 

ACD  equipment  is  proving  its 
effectiveness  for  Walter  Mills, 
CAM  of  the  New  Haven  (Conn.) 
Register  Courier,  too,  and  for 
things  besides  the  smooth  han¬ 
dling  of  incoming  calls  for  clas¬ 
sified  ads. 

Ten  Register  telephone  sales¬ 
girls  worked  on  election  night, 
providing  last-minute  returns. 
Between  5:30  and  9:00  p.m. 
1374  calls  were  effectively  an¬ 
swered.  During  the  last  half 
hour,  calls  were  coming  in  at  the 
rate  of  two  per  girl  per  minute 
— just  too  much  to  handle — and 
some  calls  were  lost  at  times 
because  all  the  trunks  were 
busy.  A  two-inch  box  on  page 


one  was  all  that  was  needed 
to  promote  this  special  reader 
service. 

Looks  like  Walter  Mills  is 
keeping  his  staff  busy  on  ads 
and  lines,  too.  He  reports  that 
October  was  “a  record-breaker 
for  the  New  Haven  Register^’ 
with  over  50,000  inches  of  that 
back-page  stuff.  October  brought 
Mills’  gain  streak  to  65  consecu¬ 
tive  months  with  a  95%  linage 
increase  over  a  five-year  period 
and  a  57%  ad  count  increase 
over  a  four-year  span.  Can’t  go 
back  five  years  on  ads.  No  pre¬ 
vious  records  were  kept. 

• 

New  Agency  Prexy 

Sandy  Alan  Haver,  former 
vicepresident  and  creative 
sui)ei’visor  at  Dancer  Fitzger¬ 
ald  Sample  has  joined  the  Ger¬ 
ald  Keller  Company  as  president 
and  director  of  creative  .serv¬ 
ices.  The  agency  name  will  be 
changed  to  Keller  Haver,  Inc. 
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His  job:  Shooting  down  trial  balloons 


Once  upon  a  time  a  Philadelphia 
Bulletin  city  editor  said  this  about 
political  writer  Joseph  F.  Lowry: 

.  a  lot  of  reporters  become  t?ood 
editors,  but  he  is  the  first  editor  I  ever 
saw  who  became  a  good  reporter  .  . 

Lowry  was  a  Bulletin  copy  editor, 
telegraph  editor,  picture  editor, 
makeup  editor.  But  Joe  is  happier 
on  his  feet,  running  after,  getting 
and  writing  his  story,  than  sitting 
at  a  desk  and  editing. 

Joe  goes  where  the  story’  is. 

He  stood  in  water  up  to  his  ankles 
in  the  River  Jordan  while  Pope  Paul 
blessed  the  crowds  at  the  spot  where 
Christ  was  baptized;  he  entered  the 
.•\rab  League  headquarters  in  (^airo 
with  an  Israeli  |)ress  card;  he  went 


without  sleep  for  72  hours  while  cov¬ 
ering  riots  in  Cambridge,  Maryland. 

He  has  ridden  the  campaign  trail 
with  the  Kennedys,  Richard  Ni.xon, 
Henry  Cabot  Lodgc,Joseph  S.  Clark. 
Hugh  D.  .Scott.  Harold  .Stassen  and 
Richardson  Dilworth. 

Talk  politics  and  Lowry  is  listen¬ 
ing,  writing,  seeking  stories,  shcxjting 
down  trial  balloons,  describing 
candidates  as  politicians,  as  men,  as 
idea  producers,  as  communicators, 
as  action  leaders.  Joe  knows  politics 
from  the  wards  to  the  White  House. 

He  is  one  of  a  .squadron  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin  writers  who  are 
specialists  in  their  fields.  Pick  a 
reader  ititerest  from  science  to  the 
.Scriptures,  from  architecture  to 


archaeology,  from  fashion  to  ftMUball, 
from  medicine  to  money  management 
.  .  .  and  you'll  see  it  covered  in  The 
Bulletin  by  men  and  women  who 
are  Philadelphians  writing  for  Phila¬ 
delphians.  The  Philadelphia  Bulletin 
is  a  big-city  newspaper  with  that 
unique,  rare  hometown  flavor. 

Readers  get  the  complete  story’  in 
The  Bulletin  .  .  .  the  newspajx’r  that 
is  a  welcomed  friend  of  the  family  in 
CJreater  Philadelphia  homes. 

So  strong  m  this  welcome  that  The 
Bulletin  has  a  million  nwre  circula 
tion  every  7  days  in  Greater  Phila¬ 
delphia  than  any  other  newspaper. 

Fo  sell  Philadelphia,  begin  with 
The  Bulletin  ...  it  may  be  all  you 
need. 


.\  Million  Market  Newspaper;  New  York, 
('.hieago,  Detroit,  lx>s  Angeles,  .San  Fran- 
eiseo.  Memlier  Metro  .Sunday  Newspapers. 
Miami;  The  Leonard  C^ompany.  Toronto; 
.■\merican  Publishers’  Represt-ntatives. 
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In  Philadelphia  nearly  everybody  reads  THE  BULLETIH 
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Court  Ruling 
On  Paper  Inserts 
Patent  Sought 

Chicago 

Jones  Frankel  Company  and 
rvIedia/Samplinp,  Inc.,  have 
asked  Federal  Court  to  enjoin 
Gerald  V.  Cleary,  Jr.,  from  en- 
forcinpT  a  patent  for  a  process 
of  in.sertinp  coupon-bearing’  ad- 
verti.sements. 

Cleary’s  patent,  granted  last 
September,  applies  to  an  inser¬ 
tion  that  has  a  fold  permitting 
machines  that  stuff  newspapers 
with  pre-printed  feature  and 
magazine  material  to  grab  the 
insert  and  put  it  into  the  edi¬ 
tion. 

Plaintiff  seeks  a  declaratory 
judgment  for  the  purpose,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  complaint,  of 
determining  an  actual  contro¬ 
versy  between  the  parties  in 
respect  to  validity  of  a  patent, 
and  to  determine  whether  such 
j)atent,  if  it  be  valid,  is  being 
infringed  by  plaintiffs. 

Jones  Frankel  has  for  nearly 
two  years  manufactured  and 
sold  newspaper  card  inserts, 
which  are  cards  containing 


printed  advertising  copy,  re¬ 
demption  coupons,  and  product 
samples,  the  cards  having  been 
designed  to  be  included  in  a 
newspaper  without  stapling, 
stitching  or  other  means  of 
securing. 

In  addition  to  manufacturing 
and  selling  these  inserts,  plain¬ 
tiff  also  has  placed  the  inserts 
with  various  newspapers  (E&P, 
Jan.  16,  1965). 

The  complaint  said  Cleary’s 
attorney  on  Sept.  22,  1964,  ad¬ 
vised  Jones  Frankel  that  Cleary 
had  filed  application  for  a  patent 
on  a  newspaper  card  insert,  the 
a.ssemblage  and  method  of  in¬ 
cluding  the  insert  in  a  news- 
pajier  and  demanded  that  plain¬ 
tiff  discontinue  marketing  its 
newspaper  card  insert. 

The  complaint  alleges  Cleary’s 
jiatent  invalid  since  the  de¬ 
fendant  was  not  the  originator 
of  the  invention ;  that  it  was 
used  by  others  before  his  inven¬ 
tion;  that  patentee  fraudulently 
obtained  the  patent  by  “falsely 
representing  under  oath  to  the 
Patent  Office  that  he  was  the 
originator  and  inventor.” 

Cleary  is  employed  by  Cres- 
mer.  Woodward,  O’Mara  & 
Ormsbee,  Inc.,  newspaper  rep- 
re.sentatives,  in  their  Chicago 
office. 
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ORDER  YOUR  OWN  E&P  SUBSCRIPTION  TODAY.  MAIL  THIS  COUPON, 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  tSO  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y.  10022 

Dear  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Please  start  my  subscription  now,  addressed  to: 

Name . 


.  State. 


.Zip. 


Address . 

City  . 

Company . 

Nature  of  Business  .  . 

□  Remittance  enclosed 

^.50  a  year,  U.S.  and  Canada — All  other  countries.  $10  a  year. 


1966 

1965 

f 

Morning 

Morning 

1 

Los  Angeles  Times 

53,517,814 

Los  Angeles  Times 

48,834,291  ' 

Washington  Post 

43.815,374 

Washington  Post 

40,858.503 

Miami  Herald 

41,072,097 

Miami  He  ald 

38.881.559 

Chicago  Tribune 

38,009,640 

Chicago  Tribune . 

36.045,611 

New  Orleans  Times-Picayune 

33,314.282 

San  Jose  Mercu  y 

31.081.977 

San  Jose  Mercury 

33,084  538 

New  Orleans  Ttmes-P.cayune 

29,752.998 

New  York  Times 

32,423,238 

Phoen'x  Republic 

28.322.540 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

29,446,774 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

27.024.880 

Phoenix  Republic . 

29,247,812 

Orlando  Sentinel 

24,315,997 

Orlando  Sentinel  . 

27,858.502 

New  York  Times 

26.214.470 

Evening 

Evening 

Detroit  News 

33,595,331 

Houston  Chronicle 

31.394.468 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

33,593,222 

Milwaukee  Journal 

31.298.182 

Houston  Chronicle  . 

33,141,116 

San  Jose  News 

30,997,530 

Cleveland  Press  . 

32.954,063 

Detroit  News 

30,775,824 

San  Jose  News . 

32,923,229 

Cleveland  Press 

30,231,579 

Dallas  Times-Herald  . 

31,353,401 

Phoenix  Gazette 

28.245.642 

Atlanta  Journal . 

30,166,372 

Dallas  Times-Herald 

27.804.785 

Denver  Post . 

29,231,820 

Montreal  Star  . 

27,794,312 

Phoenix  Baiette  . 

29,180,155 

Washington  Star . 

27,634,414 

Minneapolis  Star  . 

28,552,090 

Montreal  La  Presse . 

27,431,754  • 

) 

Sunday 

Sunday 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

36,611,543 

Los  Angeles  Times  . 

.  34,037,445 

New  York  Times  . 

34,719,746 

New  York  Times  .  . . 

28.953.861 

Philadelphia  Inquirer  . 

20,299,258 

Chicago  Tribune . 

18,317,727 

Chicago  Tribune  . 

20,177,021 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

17,249,943 

New  York  News  . 

18,475,951 

Philadelphia  Inquirer . 

16.864,425 

Milwaukee  Journal  . 

17,941,229 

Boston  Globe 

.  15,741,200 

Washington  Post . 

17,289,458 

New  York  News 

15.686,463 

Miami  Herald  . 

16,864,013 

Washington  Post 

15,559,837 

Baltimore  Sun  . 

16.685,713 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

15,394,728 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 

16,401,363 

Miami  Herald  . 

15,023,592 

Si>  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  .  90.129,357 

New  York  Times  MS . 57,142,984 

Washington  Post  MS  .  61,104,832 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  58,186,661 

Miami  Herald  MS  57,936,110 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES  51.534,451 

Detroit  News  ES  49,242,608 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  45,848,139 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  45,368,304 

New  Orleans  Times- 

Picayune  MS  45,058,755 


Six  and  Seven  Day  Totals 

Los  Angeles  Times  MS  82,873,736 

Washington  Post  MS  56,418,340 

New  York  Times  MS  55,168,331 

Chicago  Tribune  MS  .  54,363,331 

Miami  Herald  MS  53,905.151 

Milwaukee  Journal  ES .  48,568,125 

Detroit  News  ES  . . .  44,400,443 

Houston  Chronicle  ES  .  43,801,341 

Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  MS  42,419,408 

Columbus  Dispatch  ES  40,936,469 

Source:  Media  Records,  Inc. 
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President  Named  for 
iVfoC'E  International 

Eugene  H.  Kummel  ha.s  been 
appointed  president  of  McCann- 
Erickson  Corporation  (Interna¬ 
tional). 

In  his  new  post,  the  former 
senior  vicepresident  of  Inter¬ 
public  Inc.  for  the  past  two 
years,  succeeds  Daniel  D.  Kin- 
ley,  whose  appointment  as  presi¬ 
dent  of  Interpublic  was  an¬ 
nounced  last  week. 

Intel-public  is  the  staff  man¬ 
agement  organization  in  the 
United  States  for  16  separate 
companies  engaged  in  advertis¬ 
ing,  research,  sales  promotion 
and  public  relations. 

• 

Ham  in  New  Post 

Tom  Ham,  former  special  fea¬ 
ture  writer  and  picture  editor  on 
the  new.s  staff  of  the  Atlanta 
Journal,  has  been  named  to  the 
new'ly-created  post  of  copy  co¬ 
ordinator  of  Liller  Neal  Battle 
&  Lindsey  Inc. 

• 

Direels  Singer  Ads 

Paul  F.  McGourty  has  been 
appointed  director  of  adver¬ 
tising  and  public  relations  for 
the  consumer  products  division 
of  the  Singer  Company. 
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Culver  and  Loudon 
Agencies  Merge 

Culver  Advertising  Inc.  and 
Loudon  Advertising  Inc.  have 
agreed  to  merge. 

Effective  date  of  the  merger 
will  be  Jan.  1,  with  the  com¬ 
bined  agencies  operating  under 
the  name  Culver  Advertising 
Inc.,  and  Edward  H.  Culver 
continuing  as  president.  Ernest 
C.  Clark  Jr.,  president  of  Lou¬ 
don,  will  become  a  vicepresident, 
director  and  member  of  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  committee. 

The  staffs  of  the  two  agen¬ 
cies  will  be  combined  in  ex¬ 
panded  quarters  at  Culver’s 
present  location.  The  resultant 
agency  will  employ  50  per.sons 
and  service  more  than  40  New 
England  firms  having  combined 
billings  in  excess  of  $5  million. 
• 

Media  Research 

Elton  E.  Kruger  has  joined 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams,  Inc. 
as  director  of  media  research. 

In  his  new  position  Kruger 
will  be  responsible  for  all  media 
re.search  activities  in  the  Bloom¬ 
field  Hills  office,  and  will  also 
assist  all  other  MJ&A  offices 
with  media  research  require¬ 
ments. 
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Goss  R&D  asks  a  lot  of  questions 
to  get  you  the  right  answer 


Questions  that  challenge  the  obvious,  that  look  at  the 
accepted  in  a  brand  new  way.  Questions  that  are 
hinged  to  a  philosophy  of  making  something  good  even 
better.  That’s  the  kind  of  questioning  attitude  you’ll 
find  among  the  men  of  Goss’  Research  and  Develop¬ 
ment  staff. 

It’s  an  attitude  that  has  led  to  a  lot  of  right  answers. 
Take  the  Headliner  Mark  II,  for  example.  Goss  R&D 
introduced  Add-A-Color  Paks  that  make  every  press 
unit  a  color  unit.  The  Digital  Paster  Pilot  was  another 
innovation.  It  brought  fully  automatic  splicing  (and 
many  savings)  to  the  reel  room.  A  unique  blade  devel¬ 
oped  for  the  Imperial  Folder  did  away  with  sheet 
tearing  and  dog-earing. 


When  everything  counts,  you  can  count  on  Goss 


In  web  offset,  the  story  is  the  same.  The  Urbanite 
3/Color  unit,  with  the  most  flexible  choice  of  color 
arrangements  to  be  found  in  a  press  this  size.  The 
Metro-Offset,  with  half  decks  for  color  versatility  and 
economy.  And  the  list  could  go  on  and  on. 

Each  man  in  Goss  R&D  brings  a  unique  talent  and 
knowledgeability  to  his  job.  Each  contributes  in  his 
special  way  to  the  constant  innovations  and  improve¬ 
ments  introduced  by  Goss.  Together,  their  collective 
experience  can’t  be  matched  anywhere  else  in  the 
industry. 

Yes,  you  can  always  count  on  Goss  R&D  to  come 
up  with  the  right  answers  to  meet  your  needs.  With¬ 
out  question. 


THE  GOSS  COMPANY 
MIEHLE-GOSS-DEXTER.  INC. 
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Just 
for  the 
SELL 
of  It 


Kv 

Murray  NMiilj^ll 

I  haven’t  kept  books  on  it,  but 
aver  the  years,  I  have  probably 
read  or  heard  a  hundred 
speeches  by  bip  store  and  adver¬ 
tising  agency  executives  in 
which  they  derided  the  sales 
efforts  of  newspaper  advertising 
salesmen  as  mere  order-taking 
chores. 

I  thought  it  would  be  a  good 
way  to  refute  this  if  I  could  get 
quotes  from  sales  promotion 
managers  of  some  of  our  great 
stores,  telling  of  constructive 
things  done  in  sales  and  service 
for  them  by  specific  people  on 
newspapers. 

I  wrote  to  twenty-five  of  these 
men,  scattered  around  the  coun¬ 
try  and  got  replies  from  three. 
One  said  he  hadn’t  had  enough 
contact  with  newspapermen  in 
the  past  few  years  to  provide 
anything  for  me;  another  turned 
my  letter  over  to  the  advertising 
director  of  a  newspaper  and  the 
third  said,  “in  over  forty  years 
experience  as  an  advertising 
manager  and  sales  promotion 
manager  of  a  retail  store,  I  can 
recall  only'  three  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  salesmen  who  came 
up  with  productive,  volume-pro¬ 
ducing  ideas.  All  the  others  were 
merely  contact  men  for  their 
newspapers  who  felt  their  obli¬ 
gation  had  l>een  met  when  they' 
said,  “what  tie  you  going  to  run 
next  Sunday?’’  followed  by, 
“How  about  a  cup  of  coffee?” 

He  gave  me  the  names  of  the 
three  men  and  when  I  checked  I 
found  that  one  is  dead,  one  re¬ 
tired  and  the  other  has  gone 
into  the  agency  business. 

I  know  for  certain  that  this 
picture  is  greatly  exaggerated. 
Ad  .salesmen  are  not  generally- 
held  in  low  esteem  as  it  would 
appeal-  from  what  wo  hear  and 
read. 

For  one  reason,  people  would 
rather  criticize  than  praise, 
especially  from  a  dais.  And  also 
the.se  advertising  executives 
very  likely  have  no  idea  of  the 
extent  to  which  they  and  espe¬ 
cially  their  a.ssistants  rely  on 
newspapermen  for  help  with  all 
sorts  of  problems. 

However,  there  is  a  tendency 


on  the  part  of  some  newspaper 
executives  to  equate  time  spent 
in  the  office  with  loafing  and 
time  spent  on  the  street  with 
working,  whereas  the  exact  op¬ 
posite  is  often  closer  to  the 
truth.  There  is  no  place  which 
is  less  comfortable  for  loafing 
than  in  the  office  under  the  gaze 
of  a  dozen  executives  w'hereas 
the  world  outside  the  office  offers 
all  the  places  and  opportunities 
for  killing  time  that  a  man  could 
po.ssibly-  need  to  fill  any'  day'. 

I  always  felt  that  a  salesman 
was  an  “account  executive”  in 
that  he  was  responsible  for  his 
own  accounts  and  that  so  long  as 
he  handled  that  responsibility'  I 
shouldn’t  question  the  way  he 
used  his  time.  Of  course  there 
were  those  who  required  super¬ 
vision  and  of  course  new  men 
needed  instruction — and  every¬ 
body  needs  help.  But  a  blanket 
rule  that  men  should  be  out  of 
the  office  by-  ten  or  ten-thirty 
never  made  sense  to  me. 

The  first  advertising  director 
I  .sold  for  was  Jay  Egan  who 
l)elieved  that  a  sales  call  W'ith- 
out  preparation  was  worthless 
and  he  never  criticized  any' 
sale.sman  for  spending  time  at 
his  desk  getting  ready  for  a  call. 
I  was  talking  to  Charlie  Guthrie, 
research  director  of  the  New 


P.4GE  OF  THE  WEEK 

Time  Saved 
In  Chart 
Production 

By 

EilinuiKl  G.  .Arnold 

Faced  with  the  need  to  tabu¬ 
late  32  ballot  items  in  19  pre¬ 
cincts,  Robert  E.  Stewart,  m.e. 
of  the  Elko  (Nev.)  Daily  Free 
Pre.'tn,  went  back  to  the  oldest 
kind  of  “type”  to  lick  the  prob¬ 
lem. 

“We  used  a  draftsman’s 
lettering  set  and  a  mechanical 
engraving  machine  (Scan-A- 
Graver  Cadet)”,  he  reports. 
“The  chart  was  prepared  ahead 
of  time,  leaving  only  actual  re¬ 
sults  to  be  inserted  on  election 
night. 

“Returns  can  be  hand-lettered 
faster  than  by  using  the  drafts¬ 
man’s  templates.  So  we  decided 
to  sacrifice  the  uniformity  of 
mechanical  lettering  in  favor  of 
speed. 

“After  the  chart  is  completed, 
it  can  be  cut  into  sections  and 
run  through  the  engraver  or  a 
conventional  printing  plate  can 
be  made.  We  got  a  screened 
background  off  our  machine  and 


York  Times,  the  other  day  and 
he  said,  “the  men  who  prepare 
their  own  sales  material  are  the 
ones  who  become  executives.” 

George  Xeustadt  once  told  me 
about  an  experience  of  his  when 
he  w'as  with  Hearst  Advertising 
Service  before  he  had  invented 
his  reports  of  retail  advertising 
by  commodity  by  price,  now  so 
widely  used  by  newspapers  and 
department  stores. 

He  prepared  a  six  months  sea¬ 
sonal  pattern  of  men’s  clothing 
adv'ertising,  based  on  enough 
stores  in  enough  cities  w'ith 
enough  linage  to  make  a  valid 
yardstick.  This  was  for  the  head 
of  an  important  men’s  clothing 
store  that  did  not  use  the  Hearst 
newspaper  in  his  city.  George 
showed  this  man  his  seasonal 
study  and  invited  him  to  com¬ 
pare  his  own  advertising  distri¬ 
bution  against  it. 

The  man  was  v'ery  much  in¬ 
terested  and  asked  if  he  could 
keep  the  study.  Later,  by  letter, 
he  asked  George  to  give  him  a 
seasonal  study  for  the  next  six 
month  period.  George  agreed 
and  this  man  prepared  his  ad¬ 
v'ertising  according  to  this  pat¬ 
tern  and  placed  the  bulk  of  it  in 
the  Hearst  newspaper. 

I  am  sure  there  have  been 
thousands  of  cases  of  this  kind 


w'ould  have  preferred  the  crisp¬ 
ness  of  line  work.  But  we  got 
absolutely  no  complaints  from 
readers  and  found  that  the  Sans 
Serifs  produced  by  template  are 
much  more  legible  than  type- 


of  selling.  This  man  happo  ed 
to  have  a  prejudice  agai-.st 
William  Randolph  Hearst  Sr.  To 
have  argued  newspapers  with 
him  would  merely  have  anta,.;o- 
nized  him.  Yet  he  was  sold  oy 
good  solid  service. 

Jack  O’Meallie,  advertising 
director  of  the  New  Orleans 
(La.)  Tirnes-Picayune  and 
States-Item,  buys  most  of  his 
clothing  from  Rubinstein  Bros., 
the  largest  men’s  clothing  store 
in  New  Orleans,  a  spacious  and 
beautiful  store  with  a  real  plush 
section  w'ith  a  separate  entrance 
called  the  Madison  Shop. 

Talking  with  Jack  the  other 
day'  in  his  office,  he  recalled  that 
as  a  young  salesman,  thirty- 
some  years  ago,  Rubinstein  had 
a  little  shop  (selling  only  neck¬ 
ties)  about  eight  by  fifteen  feet 
in  the  corner  of  the  building 
which  he  now  owns  and  most  of 
which  his  store  occupies.  Jack 
got  him  started  with  an  ad 
twenty-eight  lines  hy  two  col¬ 
umns  which  ran  once  a  week. 
Over  the  years  the  store  and  the 
ads  have  grown. 

Every  young  salesman  needs 
an  account  like  that.  I  don’t 
know  of  anything  else  that 
under.scores  the  importance  of 
newspaper  advertising  quite 
so  emphatically. 


written  copy. 

“This  idea  saves  a  lot  of  time 
in  machine  composition  and  that 
is  especially  important  on  a  busy 
day  like  election  days  always 
are. 


Precinct-By-Precinct  Returns  For  Elko  County, 
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How 

Abitibi  researchers 
split  newsprint 
eight  times  to 
learn  more  about 
showthrough 


Our  research  people  have  proved,  quite 
conclusively,  that  the  major  cause  of  showthrough 
is  the  penetration  of  the  oil  in  printing  ink 
into  the  sheet.  The  farther  the  oil  penetrates, 
the  greater  the  showthrough. 

In  our  research  lab,  showthrough  is  studied 
by  using  an  oil  soluble  dye  in  the  ink,  printing 
the  sample  and  then,  splitting  the  sheet 
to  determine  how  far  the  oil  has  penetrated. 
These  studies  enable  our  research  people 
to  assess  the  steps  that  are  being  taken 
to  control  this  oil  penetration. 

In  the  manufacture  of  Abitibi  newsprint, 
research  plays  a  vital  role.  It  always  has. 

It  always  will. 


Rbitibi 


ABITIBI  PAPER  SALES  LTD. 

408  UNIVERSITY  AVENUE 
TORONTO  2,  CANADA 

Products  serviced  in  the  United  States  by 
Abitibi  Service,  Inc.,  Chicago,  Dayton,  New  York 
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How  your  heart  can  be  in  expert  hands 
a  thousand  miles  away-in  seconds. 

Voiir  doctor  suspects  heart  trouble-  Today  there’s  an  answer.  A  special  It  is  always  pleasing  to  note  how 
but  perhaps  he’s  not  a  cardiologist.  Bell  System  Data-Phone*  data  set,  frequently  the  equipment  we  make 
He  can  take  an  electrcK-ardiogram—  made  by  Western  Klectric,  enables  a  for  the  Bell  System  contributes  to 
but  not  interpret  it.  F^or  that  he  needs  doctor  to  transmit  an  electrocardio-  the  health  and  well-being  of  Bell 
an  expert.  But  what  if  the  nearest  gram  over  conventional  telephone  telephone  users.  Western  Electric  is 
expert  is  hundreds  of  miles  away—  lines.  Some  of  the  Bell  telephone  therefore  particularly  happy  to  be 
and  a  few  hours  could  mean  the  companies,  particularly  tho.se  in  the  manufacturing  something  that  con- 
difference  between  life  and  death?  West  where  distances  are  vast,  are  tributes  so  directly  to  .saving  lives. 

already  offering  this  service. 


•Trademark  and  Service  Mark  of  A.T.&T.  Co. 


In  his  uflice  in  Iowa,  Dr.  Martin 
Deakins  need  only  place  his 
telephone  handset  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  Data-Phone  medical  set. 
It,  in  turn,  is  attached  to  his 
own  electrocardiopraph.  The 
(lata  set  translates  the  electric 
impulses  produced  by  the  hu¬ 
man  heart  into  a  form  that 
can  travel  over  telephone 
lines.  The  medical  set  is  only 
one  of  many  data  sets  manu¬ 
factured  by  Western  Electric 
for  the  Bell  System. 


In  his  home  in  Omaha,  Nebras¬ 
ka,  Dr.  Richard  Booth  receives 
an  exact  duplicate  of  Dr.  Dea¬ 
kins’  electrocardiogram.  He 
can  pive  Dr.  Deakins  his  ex¬ 
pert  diapnosis  on  the  spot.  Dr. 
Booth,  director  of  the  Creiph- 
ton  University  Cardiac  Labo¬ 
ratory,  was  of  preat  help  in 
developinp  this  service. 


!  J 


BOOKS  l.>  REVIEW 


Freedom  of  Press 
Extolled  by  Stein 

Bv  Rav  Erwin 


I  KEEIMJM  OF  THE  PRESS:  A  Con- 
tinuin^;  StruKK^e.  By  M.  L.  Stein. 
Julian  Mesvner.  New  York.  190 
OHKes.  $^{.95. 

Some  pert  and  pertinent  ques¬ 
tions  about  freedom  of  the  press 
are  asked — and  answered  with 
sense  and  sensitivity — by  a 
knowledjfeable  and  readable 
author  in  this  challenpinp  new 
l)ook.  These  questions,  all  im¬ 
portant  and  ever-enprossinp:  in 
our  professional  life,  include: 

IVrtin«“nl  Ourstions 

When  do«“s  the  national  secur¬ 
ity'  demand  the  suppression  of 
news — and  how  is  this  done? 

What  is — and  is  not — libel? 

What  influence  do  advertisers 
have  in  the  shape  of  the  news? 

How  do  public  relations  firms 
and  pressure  prroups  operate? 

What  responsibilities  do  news¬ 
men  have  in  coverinjr  criminal 
court  cases,  and  what  have  been 
judicial  rulings  on  the  subject? 

Who  if  anyone  has  the  right 
to  ban  publications  from  the 
mail,  censor  books  and  movies, 
l)ar  rejrorters  from  matters  of 
public  concern,  and  what  are  the 
reasons  given  for  such  actions? 

Is  it  the  reporter’s  duty  not 
only  to  rejjort  but  also  to  un¬ 
cover  and  interpret  the  news, 
and  how  and  when  is  this  most 
often  done? 

How  many  |>oints  of  view  on 
controversial  issues  are  news¬ 
papers  and  other  media  respon¬ 
sible  for  presenting? 

Future  of  Pre»* 

The  mere  listing  of  these  con¬ 
troversial  questions  about  the 
press  suggests  the  value  of  the 
author’s  practical  answers, 
which  throw  light  on  many 
aspects  of  the  continuing 
struggle  to  maintain  in  mean¬ 
ingful  form  our  heritage  of 
liberty.  Significant  recent  de¬ 
velopments  in  all  news  media 
are  .surveyed  in  depth  and  with 
keen  preception  for  their  hidden 
meanings  and  threats  to  a  free 
flow  of  information  to  the  public. 

In  his  concluding  chapter  on 
“The  Future  of  the  Free  Press,” 
the  author  writes: 

“A  number  of  philo.sophers, 
jurists,  historians  and  joumal- 
i.sts  believe  that  democracy 
flourishes  best  w’hen  informa¬ 
tion  channels  are  clear  and  open, 
when  ideas,  however  repugnant 
to  some,  are  allowed  to  l>e  .seen 
and  heard. 

JO 


“The  main  arena  for  the  free¬ 
dom  of  information  battle  re¬ 
mains  the  press.  It  is  in  this 
area  that  most  Americans  are 
affected.” 

He  notes  that  the  issue  of 
what  secrecy  is  required  for 
.security  reasons  is  far  from 
resolved.  He  thinks  that  future 
journalists  and  government  offi¬ 
cials  may'  someday  agree  on  a 
.solution.  Until  then,  the  problem 
is  one  that  affects  all. 

There  is  a  provocative  and 
revealing  chapter  on  the  (lues- 
tion  of  free  press-fair  trial. 

Meet  the  Author 

And  now  a  meet-the-author 
introduction.  M.  L.  Stein,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Department  of  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  New  York  University, 
as  a  14-year-old  l>oy  in  E.scana- 
ba,  Mich.,  decided  to  be  a  news¬ 
paperman  and  he  won  a  degree 
in  journalism  at  the  University 
of  Missouri.  During  Army  .serv¬ 
ice  in  World  War  II,  he  wrote 
for  Yank  magazine  and  was  a 
part-time  correspondent  for 
Starit  and  Stripen.  He  later 
.served  as  a  reporter  for  the 
Royal  Oak  (Mich.)  Daily  Trib¬ 
une  and  then  for  more  than  10 
years  was  on  the  San  Franrixco 
Examiner.  One  memorable  .story 
for  the  Examiner  was  in  1952 
when  the  “City'  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,”  a  crack  transcontinental 
train,  was  trapped  by  a  snow- 
slide  in  California’s  Sierra 
Mountains. 

Stein  borrow'ed  a  pair  of 
.snow.shoes  and  hiked  in  with  a 
crew'  that  rescued  240  sick, 
shivering  and  hungry  pas.sen- 
gers.  The  story  made  Page  1  all 
over  the  country  and  later  was 
dramatized  on  television. 

He  also  has  reported  for 
Time,  Life  and  Fortune  maga¬ 
zines  and  has  w'ritten  many 
free-lance  articles.  In  1901  he 
received  a  ma.ster  of  arts  degree 
from  Stanford  University  and 
began  teaching  journalism  that 
.same  year.  An  earlier  book  by 
him  was  “Your  Career  In  Jour- 
nali.sm.” 

«  «  ♦ 

Betty  Yarmon,  who  writes  the 
Women’s  News  Service  column 
“Family  Finance,”  is  the  author 
of  “Getting  the  Most  for  Your 
Money  When  You  Buy  A  Home” 
( A.s.soc-iation  Pre.ss,  291  Broad¬ 
way,  New  York.  Paperback.  128 
pag<?s.  75c). 


M.  L.  Stein 


Books  Of,  By 
Or  For  Newsmen 

Clark  Kinnaird,  whose  daily 
series,  “Your  America”  and 
“Sunday  Parade  of  Books”  are 
King  Features  Syndicate  fea¬ 
tures,  was  guest  speaker  at  the 
annual  Book  &  Author  Lunch¬ 
eon  of  the  New  York  State 
Commandery',  Military  Order  of 
the  Loyal  I^egion,  at  the  River 
Club,  New  York.  Mr.  Kinnaird 
is  author  of  a  history  of  the 
New  York  Commandery.  “First 
Century,  186()-1966,  and  For¬ 
ward,”  which  will  be  published 
in  December.  He  is  also  author 
of  “George  Washington:  The 
Pictorial  Biography”  .scheduled 
for  publication  by  Hastings 
Hou.se  in  F'ebruary'.  The  Loyal 
I^egion  was  the  fir.st  organi'za- 
tion  of  Civil  War  Un'on  Officp”s 
which  has  had  a  continuing  ex¬ 
istence  through  their  direct  de- 
.scendants.  Both  D.  G.  Farra- 
gut,  the  U.  S.  Navy’s  first  Ad¬ 
miral,  and  President  U.  S.  Grant 
were  onetime  commanders  of 
the  New  York  Commandery. 

The  American  University 
Press  Ser\ices,  Inc.  (20  W.  48rd 
St.,  New'  York,  N.  Y.  10036)  has 
issued  “An  Advertiser’s  Guide 
to  Scholarly  Periodicals  1966- 
1967”  (Edited  by  Robert  E. 
Tebbel,  Ciba  Vaughan  and  Elin 
Wolfe.  Paperback.  342  iiages. 
$10),  which  li.sts  328  scholarly 
journals  in  all  classifications  for 
the  benefit  of  would-be  adver¬ 
tise  r.s. 

Columnists,  advertising  di¬ 
rectors  and  others  on  newspa- 
[)er.s  will  be  glad  to  know  that 
“Chases’  Calendar  of  Annual 
Events”  (.Apple  Tree  Pre.ss, 
2322  Mallery  St.,  Flint,  Mich. 
48504.  Paperback.  56  pages,  $2) 
is  off  the  press  again.  It  lists 
nearly  1,200  special  days,  weeks 
and  months  in  1967.  The  events 
include  Public  Relations  Week, 
Publicity  Stunt  Week,  National 
Root  Beer  Week,  Cordless  Fllec- 
tric  Month.  The  editors  point 
out  that  special  events  are  as 


.American  as  apple  pie,  atid  that 
no  other  country  approaches  the 

U.  S.  in  the  recognition  of  such 
occasions.  Brothers,  Harrison 

V.  Cha.se  and  William  D.  Chase, 
a  university  professor  and  a 
newspaperman,  team  to  jnoduce 
the  10th  annual  edition. 

The  20th  volume  of  the  “Pub¬ 
lic  Papers  of  the  Presidents  of 
the  United  States”  (1,334  page.s. 

$9)  deals  with  1952-1953,  the 
last  year  in  office  of  President 
Truman.  All  volumes  in  the 
series  may  be  ordered  from  the 
Superintendent  of  Document.*. 
Government  Printing  Office, 
Washington,  D.  C.  20402. 

A  new  book  covers  recogni-  ’  ‘ 
tion  of  news  and  writing  of 
news  stories,  journalistic  ethics, 
communication  law,  advertising 
practices,  the  history  and  tradi¬ 
tions  of  the  press.  It  is  “The 
Publicity  Process”  (Iowa  State 
University  Press,  Ames.  175 
pages.  Paperback.  Illu.strated. 
$2.95).  The  editor  is  James  W. 
Schw'artz  and  chapters  are  by- 
eight  other  staff  members  of  the 
Department  of  Technical  Jour¬ 
nalism  at  low-a  State  University. 
They  sketch  a  general  picture 
of  how  the  media  are  organized 
and  how'  they  operate. 

The  history  and  .service  of  an 
influential  international  press 
organization  is  related  in  “The 
Inter  American  Press  A.s.socia-  A 
tion:  It’s  Fight  for  Frecnlom  of 
the  Press,  1926-1960”  (By  Mary 
A.  Gardner.  University  of  Texa.< 
Press,  Austin.  Illustrated.  No¬ 
vember.  $5).  The  author  is  assist 
ant  professor  of  journalism  at 
the  University  of  Texa.s.  E&l’ 
is  freeiuently  cited  in  the  book. 
The  author  concludes:  “On  the 
basis  of  the  evidence  available, 
there  .seems  to  be  no  doubt  that 
the  Inter  American  Pre.ss  Asso¬ 
ciation  has  proved  to  l>e  an  ef¬ 
fective  instrument  in  maintain-  ! 
ing  and  perpetuating  freedom  i 
of  the  pre.ss  in  the  We.stern 
Hemisjihere.  The  degree  of  its 
effectiveness  is  not  nu'asurablc, 
hut  even  its  enemies  nn-ognizc  ' 
its  power  by  combatting  it  or  by  1 
attempting  to  join  it.  It  is  alsd  j 
notable  that  a  great  numlter  of  f|* 
Latin  American  newspapers 
proudly  carry  in  their  mast¬ 
heads  the  information  that  they 
are  members  of  SIP,  the  Span- 
i.sh  equivalent  of  lAPA.” 

Many  new  developments  and 
twhniques  are  included  in  a  new 
third  edition  of  “Printing  and 
Promotion  Handbook:  How'  to 
Plan,  Produce,  and  U.se  Print¬ 
ing,  Advertising,  and  Direct 
.Mail”  (By  Daniel  Melcher  and 
Nancy  Larrick.  McGraw-Hill. 

451  pages.  164  illustrations. 
$15).  The  big  book  answ-ers  all 
kinds  of  printing  que.stions. 
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Yes.  but  this  “editor’s”  concern  for  the  who,  what, 
when,  where  and  how  is  not  to  write  a  news  story, 
but  to  make  sure  of  delivery  of  a  life-saving  drug. 


the  most  difficult  situations. 

Once  the  call  is  received,  Lederle’s  emergency 
product  shipment  procedure  goes  into  effect. 


ast-  The  “editor”  shown  above  is  a  security  guard  at  It  requires  close  and  fast  cooperation  among 

lan-  Lederle  Laboratories  in  Pearl  River,  New  York.  Lederle  physicians  and  people  responsible  for 

When  the  phone  rings  at  two  o'clock  in  the  morn-  plant  security,  packing,  routing  and  shipping  the 

anil  ing,  he  answers  it.  This  time  a  hospital  in  Wyo-  goods.  Soon  the  life-saving  antitoxin  is  aboard  a 

ming  needs  an  emergency  shipment  of  gas  gan-  plane  headed  west, 
to  grcne  antitoxin,  and  there’s  no  other  place  to  get  Routine  procedure?  Seems  like  it,  but,  just  as  in 

it.  Just  as  your  deskman  knows  how  to  handle  the  meeting  any  deadline,  it  takes  preparation  and 

and  news  story,  this  “editor”  is  trained  to  respond  to  practice  to  make  it  so. 


}ns. 

all 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES  •  A  Division  of  American  Cyanamid  Company,  Pearl  River,  New  York 
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The  Weekly  Editor 


SALES,  ADDITIONS 


Pullman,  Wash. 

After  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  of  ownership  and  opera¬ 
tion,  Paul  Stoffel,  editor  and 
publisher  of  the  weekly  Pullman 
Herald  has  announced  the  sale 
of  the  newspaper  and  commer¬ 
cial  printing  plant  to  Whitman 
Publishing  Co.,  affiliate  of  Haga- 
done  Newspapers  of  Coeur 
d’Alene,  Idaho  (in  turn  a  divi¬ 
sion  of  Scripps  League  News¬ 
papers  Inc.).  The  Herald  has 
operated  continuously  as  a 
weekly  since  its  founding  in 
1888. 

Stoffel  is  not  waiting  until 
the  Jan.  2,  1967,  date  that  would 
have  marked  a  quarter  of  a  cen¬ 
tury  for  him  in  the  university 
town.  He  is  leaving  the  Herald 
staff  Dec.  1,  after  continuous 
service  as  its  editor,  since  ar¬ 
riving  New  Years  Day,  1942, 
from  the  staff  of  the  Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer.  After  a  vaca¬ 
tion,  Stoffel  will  become  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Garden 
Island,  a  twice-a-week  news¬ 
paper  at  Lihue  on  the  Hawaiian 
Island  of  Kauai.  This  is  owned 
by  Hagadone  interests. 

Duane  B.  Hagadone,  president 
of  both  Hagadone  Newspapers 
and  the  new  Whitman  Publish¬ 
ing  Co.,  says  he  “looks  forward 
to  possibly  more  frequent  pub¬ 
lication  of  the  Herald — possibly 
two  or  three  issues  per  week, 
looking  forward  toward  daily 
service  in  time.”  He  adds  that 
all  the  present  personnel  of  the 
Herald  is  to  be  retained,  but 
that  a  resident  publisher  will  be 
named  before  Dec.  1.  These 
include  Dale  Ruark,  advertising 
manager,  and  E.  H.  Giedt,  me¬ 
chanical  superintendent,  both  of 
whom  had  minority  stock  owner¬ 
ship  in  the  Pullman  Herald  Cor¬ 
poration  during  Stoffel  owner¬ 
ship.  Managing  editor  is  Terry 
Schick,  who  came  this  year  from 
the  Bremerton  Sun. 

Mr.  Hagadone  also  announced 
his  interest  “in  an  investment 
of  more  than  $100,000  in  new 
equipment”.  He  has  been  a 
pioneer  in  the  west  in  adapting 
“cold  type”  to  offset.  The  Herald 
is  in  the  process  of  conversion 
from  letterpress  to  offset.  Under 
contract,  pagres  are  now  taken 
to  the  plant  of  the  Moscow  Daily 
Idahonian,  where  facilities  of 
the  News-Review  Corp.  plant 
are  used  for  the  final  phases, 
including  running  off  most 
Herald  sections  on  the  offset 
presses  at  Moscow.  In  the  Her¬ 
ald,  which  has  been  consistently 
running  three  sections,  an  occa¬ 


sional  four  page  section  is  still 
produced  completely  by  letter- 
press,  including  running  it  off  on 
the  letterpress  press  in  the  Her¬ 
ald  plant. 

The  News-Review  Publishing 
Co.  started  under  its  own  owner¬ 
ship  the  Pullman  News-Review 
on  Sept.  6  and  this  daily  has 
been  appearing  six  afternoons 
a  week  continuously  since  that 
time,  with  Mrs.  Betsy  Barton  in 
charge  of  the  Pullman  office  and 
operations. 

Also  published  in  Pullman 
during  the  college  year  three 
times  a  week  is  the  WSU  Daily 
Evergreen,  student  newspaper 
at  Washington  State  University. 
Pages  for  this  are  prepared  in 
student  publications  facilities 
but  this  newspaper  too  is  printed 
on  the  offset  presses  of  the 
Idahonian.  Conversion  from 
letterpress  to  offset  brought  this 
change  two  years  ago,  and  took 
the  job  from  the  Pullman  Herald 
plant  nine  miles  across  the  state 
line. 

Mr.  Hagadone  said  his  Whit¬ 
man  Publishing  Co.  would  be 
interested  in  “providing  print¬ 
ing  service  to  the  WSU  Ever¬ 
green  and  thus  bring  it  back  into 
the  state.” 


CHANCES  IN  KANSAS 

Sales  of  five  weekly  news¬ 
papers  have  been  reported  re¬ 
cently. 

The  Morganville  Tribune  and 
the  Clifton  News  have  been  sold 
by  Mrs.  Roy  Cook  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Dean  Francis  of  Clifton. 
The  new  owners  said  the  news¬ 
papers  will  be  printed  in  Frank¬ 
fort  but  will  maintain  publica¬ 
tion  headquarters  at  both 
Morganville  and  Clifton. 

The  papers  have  been  in¬ 
creased  from  five  to  six  columns 
and  the  page  lengthened  to  about 
19  inches.  Printing  is  now  by 
the  offset  process  with  cold  tyi)e 
composition. 

Jerry  and  Nancy  Harper  of 
Wichita  have  purchased  the 
Democrat,  a  weekly  publication 
in  Wichita.  The  sale  ends  52 
years  of  ownership  by  three 
generations  of  the  Warren-Wil- 
cox  family. 

Mrs.  Louise  Wilcox,  who  with 
her  late  husband,  John  Parkman 
Wilcox,  took  over  publication  in 
1952,  made  the  announcement. 

Mrs.  Wilcox  said  “It  really 
needs  a  husband  and  wife  team 
to  run  it.”  She  will  remain  on 
the  staff  for  several  weeks  and 


then  she  plans  to  move  to 
Hawaii. 

Harper,  25,  and  his  wife  are 
1965  graduates  of  the  University 
of  Kansas. 

Jacob  Schellack,  who  has 
owned  and  operated  the  DeSoto 
News  for  35  years,  has  sold  the 
paper  to  Jere  J.  Neibarger,  who 
worked  for  the  University  of 
Kansas  Press  in  Lawrence  and 
was  editor  of  the  Tonganoxie 
Mirror  for  four  years  while  his 
brother  was  state  printer. 

The  sale  of  the  Girard  Press 
to  Walter  Webb  of  Lee’s  Sum¬ 
mit,  Mo.,  has  been  announced  by 
Ralph  Shideler  and  Edward 
Willauer,  former  owners  of  the 
weekly.  The  97-year-old  Girard 
Press  is  the  oldest  business  in 
the  county  operating  under  its 
original  name. 

Webb  is  a  graduate  of  the 
School  of  Journalism  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Kansas  and  his  wife 
studied  journalism  at  Pittsburg 
State  College. 

The  Riley  Countian,  which  has 
been  published  in  Leonardville 
for  many  years,  has  moved  to 
nearby  Riley.  The  move  leaves 
Leonardville  without  a  paper 
and  gives  Riley  its  first  news¬ 
paper  in  many  years. 

*  «  * 

CHANGE  IN  CALIFORNIA 

Palos  Verdes,  Calif. 

Palos  Verdes  Newspapers  Inc., 
publishers  of  four  semi-weeklies 
and  three  weeklies  serving  the 
Palos  Verdes  Peninsula,  has 
been  sold  to  Frederick  F.  Stan- 
nard,  former  publisher  of  the 
Thousand  Oaks  (Calif.)  Chron¬ 
icle. 

Announcement  of  the  sale  was 
made  by  Carl  P.  Miller,  presi¬ 
dent  and  publisher,  on  behalf  of 
six  selling  stockholders  and  him¬ 
self.  Ted  G.  Herrmann,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  will  continue  in  those  posi¬ 
tions  and  as  a  stockholder. 

Paid  circulation  of  the  news¬ 
papers  is  6,844. 

*  *  * 

CHANCE  IN  VIRGINIA _ 

Reston,  Va. 

Arundel  Communications, 
which  operates  the  Leesburg 
Loudon  Times-Mirror,  and  owns 
radio  stations  WAV  A  All-News 
in  Washington  and  WXVA  and 
WZFM  in  Charles  Town,  West 
Va.,  has  purchased  the  Reston 
Times,  a  weekly  newspaper  pub¬ 
lished  here. 

Reston,  a  new  town  estab¬ 
lished  in  1964  on  7,000  acres  in 
Fairfax  County  as  a  luxury 
development  in  Washington’s 
suburlmn  area,  has  a  population 
of  approximately  1,300. 

*  *  * 

CHANGE  IN  QUEBEC 

Beauceville,  Que. 

The  French  language  weekly 


Eclaireur-Progress  (circulation 
50,000)  which  has  served  the 
Beauce  district  of  Eastern  Que- 
bee  since  1908,  is  under  new 
ownership. 

A  company  bearing  the  title 
Hebdo-Beauce  Inc.  ha.s  been 
formed  to  acquire  the  news¬ 
paper.  President  is  Victor  Veil- 
leux,  an  industrialist  widely- 
known  throughout  eastern  Que¬ 
bec.  This  is  his  first  venture  in 
the  newspaper  field. 

No  changes  are  anticipated  in 
th#  policy  or  personnel  of  the 
paper. 


CHANGE  IN  IDAHO 

Jerome,  Idaho 
Blake  Patterson  and  Alan 
Mencher,  co-publishers  of  the 
Jerome  Northside  News,  have 
announced  the  purchase  of  the 
Gooding  County  Leader,  a 
weekly,  from  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Leland  G.  Burress. 

The  co-publishers  and  Tom 
Miller,  who  has  been  associated 
with  them  for  six  years,  said 
they  would  formally  take  over 
management  of  the  Gooding: 
paper  the  end  of  November,  it 
was  reported. 


EXPANSION 

Hamden,  Conn. 

The  Lenahan  Publishing  Cor¬ 
poration,  publishers  of  the  Ham¬ 
den  Chronicle  and  the  Wethers¬ 
field  Post,  both  Connecticut 
weeklies,  has  announced  the 
start  of  a  new  weekly  newspaper 
in  North  Haven. 

The  North  Haven  Chronicle, 
a  standard-sized  newspaper  will 
appear  every  Thursday  in  the 
New  Haven  suburb,  adjacent  to 
Hamden.  North  Haven  has  a 
population  of  21,000. 

Charles  B.  Lenahan,  president 
of  the  company,  has  also  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Susanne  Schall  as  the  new 
publication’s  managing  editor. 
Mrs.  Schall,  a  five-year  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Hamden 
Chronicle  will  work  under  the 
direction  of  Francis  J.  O’Con¬ 
nor,  editor-in-chief  of  both  the 
Hamden  and  North  Haven  news¬ 
papers. 

William  A.  McDonough,  vice- 
president  and  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  will  also  serve  as  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  North 
Haven  Chronicle. 

The  newspaper  will  be  printed 
in  offset  in  the  company’s  Ham¬ 
den  plant  on  a  Goss  Suburban 
(4-unit)  press. 

The  Hamden  Chronicle  has 
won  the  All-New  England  award 
for  General  Excellence  from  the 
New  England  Press  Association 
four  of  the  last  six  years,  most 
recently  winning  in  January, 
1966. 
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Bill  Quinn  says 
this  car  should  have 
20,000  wheels! 


Who  does  he  think  he  is? 

He’s  the  new  president 

of  the  Burlington  Railroad. 


Our  new  number  one  wheel  knows  teamwork  when  he  sees  it. 

He  knows  that’s  what  it  took  to  win  the  highest  award  in  railroading. 
The  Golden  Freight  Car,  awarded  by  the  Railway  Progress  Institute. 

“This  little  car  rolled  in  here  on  20,000  Burlington  ‘wheels’.  The  credit 
belongs  to  all  ot  them.” 

Bill  Quinn  also  knows  that  a  little  10-pound  freight  car  could 
be  the  heaviest  car  on  our  line.  Because  being  singled  out 
for  making  the  “greatest  contribution  to  the  development  of 
freight  traffic”  carries  with  it  a  heavy  responsibility. 

A  reponsibility  that  will  drive  the  hard-driving  wheels  even 
harder.  So  don’t  be  surprised  to  hear  about  more  innovations  in 
computerization,  human  relations,  training,  and  freight  car  efficiency. 
One  thing  you  can  expect  from  the  Burlington.  The  unexpected! 

Our  new  president  is  a  marketing-minded  innovator  from  way  back. 
His,  too,  is  a  spirit  that  challenges  the  impossible. 

And  wins. 


Burlington  IJnes:  Chicago,  Burlington  Quincy  Railroad;  The  Colorado  and  Southern  Railway;  Fort  U'orth  and  Denver  Railway 
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Does  The 
Original  ‘IRA 
Newspaper  Bingo” ' 
Actually  Increase 
Newspaper  Linage 
And  Revenue? 

YOU 
—BET!— I 

An  onolytis  of  20  nowtpopors 
from  across  tKo  country  that 
rocontly  usod  MRA's  promotion 
sorvico  shows  how  tromondously 
profitoblo  "'Nowspopor  Bingo"  is 
for  tho  nowspopor.  Bosod  on 
now  ond  non-rogulor  odvortisors 
only,  tho  figuros  show  tho  fol¬ 
lowing  incroosos  or  PLUS  BUSU 
NESS  por  popor. 


25,118 
‘6,255 

ALL  THIS  PLUS  OTHER  BENE¬ 
FITS  AT  ABSOLUTELY  NO 
COST  TO  THE  NEWSPAPER! 


Avorogo 

Plus 

Linogo 

Avorogo 

Plus 

Rovonuo 


Telephone 
(612)-920-4800 

1 2  Suburban  Squoro 
Hopkins  (Minnoopolis),  Minn.  55343 


Promotion  Sorvico  * 


Political  Candidates 
See  Market  Slides 

By  George  Will 


If  candidates  for  public  office 
in  six  counties  of  West  Central 
Florida  seemed  a  little  better 
informed  about  their  area,  you 
can  credit  an  assist  to  the  St. 
Petersburg  Times. 

“First,  we  wanted  to  be  sure 
that  all  of  the  candidates  were 
aware  of  the  region’s  accom¬ 
plishments,  challenges,  and  fu¬ 
ture  needs,”  said  Sanford 
I  (Sandy)  Stiles,  Times  promotion 
I  manager.  “And  in  addition,  we 
!  wanted  to  be  sure  that  candi¬ 
dates  of  both  parties  were 
thoroughly  familiar  with  all  of 
the  region’s  market  character¬ 
istics.” 

I  A  comprehensive,  28-minute 
slide  show  was  prepared,  show¬ 
ing  the  aims  and  accomplish¬ 
ments  of  the  6-county  area,  with 
the  title:  “Six  of  67.” 

Prepared  in  Advance 

The  presentation  was  pre¬ 
pared  well  in  advance  of  the 
beginning  of  the  campaigns.  The 
slide  show  was  presented  to 
Democratic  party  candidates  for 
office  in  June,  and  to  Republi¬ 
cans  in  July.  Separate  showings 
were  also  arranged  for  groups 
of  business  and  civic  leaders. 

Sandy  pointed  out  that  the 
six-county  area  served  by  the 
I  St.  Petersburg  Times,  covering 
only  9.5%  of  Florida,  includes 
592,000  registered  voters — al¬ 
most  a  quarter  of  the  state  total. 
The  area’s  27  house  members 
represent  23%  of  that  govern¬ 
ing  body,  while  its  18  state 
senators  comprise  37.5%  of  the 
Florida  Senate. 

The  color  slides  included 
Kodachromes  of  educational  in¬ 
stitutions,  highways,  agricul¬ 
ture,  tourism,  residential,  com¬ 
mercial  and  industrial  construc¬ 
tion,  rail  and  truck  transporta¬ 
tion,  shipping,  air  and  water 
pollution,  and  cultural  develop¬ 
ments. 

Art  slides  using  charts, 
graphs  and  visual  aids  presented 
the  statistical  information  that 
backed  up  the  illustrations. 

The  presentation  showed  the 
j  proportional  contribution  of  the 
region — in  all  of  the  areas  out¬ 
lined — to  state  revenue  and  busi¬ 
ness.  The  script  reads:  “This  is 
not  intended  to  ballyhoo  our 
‘Six  of  67.’ 

“We  never  needed  that.  Rather, 
we  seek  to  create  a  new  aware¬ 
ness  of  what  we  see  .  .  .  how 
i  fast  we  are  moving  forward  .  .  . 


and  to  encourage  accelerated 
progress  in  important  areas.” 

The  film  told,  for  instance, 
that  $33.5-million  went  to  Talla¬ 
hassee  (the  state  capital)  last 
year  in  gasoline  tax  collections, 
21.7%  of  the  state  total.  826,683 
automobile  tags  were  purchased, 
almost  24%  of  all  licenses  sold 
in  Florida. 

The  presentation  also  sug¬ 
gested  future  developments  to 
meet  the  anticipated  needs  of 
the  area,  such  as  connecting  ex¬ 
pressways,  through-way  exten¬ 
sions,  highway  improvements.  It 
urged  planning  for  a  new  two- 
year  college,  increased  spending 
for  public  parks,  uniform 
licensing  and  inspection  law, 
completion  of  a  new  link  in  the 
Intracoastal  Waterway,  a  new 
medical  college,  and  a  mental 
health  center. 

Copies  of  the  127  slides,  tape 
recordings  of  the  narration,  and 
complete  copies  of  the  script 
were  sent  to  all  six  of  the 
counties  involved,  for  showing 
during  the  campaign  with  busi¬ 
ness  leaders,  and  extensive  use 
was  reported. 

Many  of  the  political  candi¬ 
dates  made  extensive  use  of  the 
statistics  and  information  found 
in  the  presentation  in  their 
campaigns. 

♦  *  * 

AD  REPRINTS— Jack  New¬ 
man,  promotion  manager  of 
Federated  Publications,  ( Lan- 
.sing,  Mich.;  Boise,  Idaho; 
Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Battle  Creek, 
Mich.;  and  Marion,  Ind.)  took 
five  advertisements  that  had  ap¬ 
peared  in  1966  in  Editor  & 
Pl’BUSHER,  and  reprinted  the 
half-page  ads  in  a  handy, 
pocket-size  booklet,  “The  Feder¬ 
ated  Story.”  The  inside  cover  of 
the  eight-page  booklet  summar¬ 
izes  the  story  of  the  Federated 
group,  and  features  pictures  of 
Robert  B.  Miller,  executive 
chairman,  and  Louis  A.  Weil  Jr., 
president.  Copies  of  the  booklet 
are  available  from  the  Enquirer 
and  News,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

*  *  * 

TESTIMONIALS— “Do  Jour¬ 
nal  Classified  Ads  Really 
Work?”  This  is  the  headline  on 
a  new  series  of  testimonial  pro¬ 
motion  ads  currently  running  in 
the  Milwaukee  Journal.  It  is  the 
first  time  the  newspaper  has 
published  this  kind  of  ad,  de¬ 
signed  specifically  for  classified. 
Actual  photographs  of  a  classi¬ 


MARY  ANN  ROYER  "Miss 
Central  Pennsylvania  Teenager," 
models  the  new  Harrisburg  (Pa.) 
Patriot-News  Tour  Guide  uniform. 
Of  slate  blue  color,  the  zippered 
tour  guide  dress  features  set  in 
sleeves  and  imitation  patch  pock¬ 
ets  and  is  trimmed  in  red  stitch¬ 
ing.  Patriot-News  Tour  Guide  also 
is  in  red  stitching. 

*  •  » 

fied  telephone  salesgirl  and  a 
client  are  used,  with  their  con¬ 
versations  in  “balloons.”  A 
similar  series  is  planned  for  the 
morning  Milwaukee  Sentinel, 
also  published  by  the  Journal 
Company. 


*  «  * 

ANNUAL  PARTY  —  750 
homeless,  handicapped  and 
needy  children  from  Long 
Island,  N.  Y.,  attended  the  13th 
annual  Thanksgiving  party 
sponsored  by  Long  Island 
(N.  Y.)  Press  colunmist  Walter 
Kaner.  Children  from  15  Long 
Island  hospitals,  orphanages, 
children  shelters,  and  health  and 
welfare  agencies  were  invited  to 
the  five-hour  fete.  Assisting 
Kaner  were  over  50  volunteers. 
Kaner  also  stages  a  .summer  out¬ 
ing  for  childien. 

O  *  ♦ 

OCTAGON— “Why  did  Kin¬ 
ney  Rent  A  Car  Stop  Adver¬ 
tising  in  the  New  York  Times?” 
asks  a  red,  octagonal  brochure 
mailed  by  the  Times.  The  die- 
cut  piece  opens  up  to  supply  the 
answer:  “It’s  simple!  This  offer 
by  Kinney,  devised  by  Smith/ 
Greenland  advertising  agency 
.  .  .  and  introduced  in  the  New 
York  Times  .  .  .  helped  move 
out  every  car  Kinney  had  in  just 
two  weeks.”  Inside  front  cover 
shows  a  reprint  of  the  ad,  and  a 
center  spread  includes  testi¬ 
monial  blurbs  from  S/G  and 
Kinney  execs. 
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Bring  your  own  rig 

This  is  the  first  self-propelled,  twin-hulled  oil  drill-  Steel’s  reputation  as  a  steel  innovator  is  not.  For  the 
ing  rig.  It  can  travel  from  the  Gulf  Coast  to  the  Straits  drilling  industry,  for  the  housing  industry,  for  the 
of  Borneo,  raise  its  derrick,  and  drill  a  hole  under  600  automotive  industry,  and  for  many  more,  U.  S.  Steel 
feet  of  ocean.  has  developed  hundreds  of  innovations  over  the 

To  make  this  rig  as  strong  as  possible,  yet  keep  its  years  . . .  new  steels,  and  new  and  better  ways  to  use 
weight  down,  the  designers  specified  USS  Tri-Ten,  steel.  There’s  a  good  chance  that  many  of  the  prod- 
a  high-strength,  low-alloy  steel.  It  is  equipped  with  ucts  you  use  today  are  the  result  of  one  of  those 
the  newest,  most  powerful  drilling  equipment,  also  innovations.  United  States  Steel,  525  William  Penn 
innovated  by  U.  S.  Steel.  Place,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania  15230. 

The  rig  and  its  drilling  equipment  are  new,  but  U.  S.  USS  and  Tri-Ten  are  registered  trademarks. 


United  States  Steel:  where  the  hig  idea  is  innovation 


Room  for  a  pressman  to  move  freely  and  efficiently;  room  for  a  No  vacuum  tubes  or  electronic  circuits  to  require  service  from  tl 

newspaper  to  move  into  the  future.  That's  all  part  of  a  Hoe  reel  room.  outside  technicians,  either.  Your  staff  electrician  is  all  you  need-  j  1 

The  Reel/Tension/Pasters  are  mounted  on  vertical  columns,  and  a  Hoe  R/T/P  is  everything  you  could  wish  for.  Positive  s 

leaving  the  floor  uncluttered  for  easy  access  to  loading  positions.  control  of  web  tension  is  maintained  100%  of  the  time,  and  the  -  C 


And  because  the  Hoe  R/T/P  is  electrical-mechanical,  there  exclusive  Hoe  positive  drive  tension  belt  and  electromagnetic  T  'i 

are  no  pneumatic  or  hydraulic  lines  to  reduce  working  space.  core  brake  provide  smooth,  trouble-free  splices  down  to  I  £ 


A  Hoe  reel  room 


n 

eed- 

he 


the  absolute  minimum  roll  diameters  at  all  press  speeds. 
Newspaper  publishers  will  find  this  same  ease  of  operation  and 
simplified  maintenance  built  into  every  component  of  a  Hoe 
Colormatic.  Our  goal  is  always  the  same;  to  build  presses  that  help 
you  reduce  down-time,  increase  efficiency,  boost  profits. 

So,  for  a  reel  room  with  real  room,  as  well  as  a  printing  unit  and 


folder  delivering  the  finest  ROP  color  or  black- 
and-white  products  at  speeds  up  to  70,000  pph, 
investigate  the  Colormatic  printing  system.  It's 
Hoe— the  name  that  stands  for  Progress  in 
Printing.  R.  Hoe  &  Co.,  Inc.,  910  E. 

138th  Street,  New  York,  N.Y.  10454.  ll  Wb 


I  has  real  room. 


EDITORIAL  WORKSHOP 


By  Roy  H.  Copperud 


Thrown  Into  Reverse 


Reversal  of  sense  often  occurs  as  the  result  of 
inattention.  Two  examples  once  appeared  in  a  single 
issue  of  The  Xew  Yorker  in  the  newsbreaks  it  uses  to 
fill  out  columns: 

“And  quite  suddenly  this  young  pianist  of  tired  mien 
is  immersed  in  the  business  of  producing  sounds  of  such 
high-voltage  individuality  as  to  quickly  dispel  any 
notions  that  the  evening  would  be  anything  but  routine.” 

The  writer  apparently  was  carried  away  by  his 
determination  to  create  an  effect.  Perhaps  haste  (since 
the  quotation  was  from  a  newspaper)  prevented  a 
critical  second  reading  before  the  words  were  committed 
to  print.  Obviously,  he  meant  “dispel  any  notions  that 
the  evening  would  be  routine”  or  “to  quickly  prompt 
notions  .  . 

The  other  example:  “\ot  even  a  blizzard  prevented 
friends  of  the  former  ambassador  and  his  wife  from 
missing  their  cocktail  party  yesterday  in  honor  of  a 
former  Washingtonian  here  from  London  on  a  holiday 
visit.”  prevented  .  .  .  from  attending',  or  m'o.s  enough 
to  make  friends  .  .  .  miss.  Involved  constructions 
probably  helped  lead  the  writers  astray  in  both  instances. 
♦  ♦  ♦ 

The  terms  reverse,  converse,  opposite,  and  vice  versa 
are  sometimes  applied  to  what  is  not  logically  or 
unetiuivocally  capable  of  reversal:  “There’s  no  need  to 
be  a  blackguard  to  l)e  successful.  In  fact,  the  reverse 
is  true.” 

Here  are  three  jmssible  reversals  of  the  statement: 
there’s  a  need  to  be  a  blackguard  to  be  successful; 
there’s  a  need  to  lie  a  blackguard  to  be  unsuccessful; 
there’s  no  need  to  be  a  blackguard  to  be  unsuccessful. 
But,  the  reader  will  object,  we  know  what  was  meant, 
and  it  was  none  of  these:  It  is  necessary  not  to  be  a 
blackguard,  etc.  Yet  confusion  is  possible,  and  at  any 
rate  the  reversal  is  unclear. 

*  *  * 

Consider  al.so:  “This  is  Voltaire  in  reverse:  I  agree 
with  everything  you  say  but  reject  your  right  to  say 
it.”  This  is  a  logical  rever.sal,  for  Voltaire  (in  the  popular 
misconception)  disagreed,  but  would  defend  the  right 
to  say.  The  effect  of  devices  like  the  reverse  and  vice 
I'ersa  should  be  instantly  evident,  as  in  an  example 
cited  by  Webster:  “It  was  with  vast  relief  that  we 
came  upon  a  man  pretending  to  be  a  machine,  rather 
tlian  vice  versa." 

Herljert  Depew,  in  Tortured  H  ord.s  cites  “We  thought 
the  law  would  punish  him,  but  the  reverse  took  place.” 
He  punished  the  law?  Of  course  not;  it  would  have 
l)een  more  concise  and  more  explicit  to  have  said  “but 
it  did  not.” 

“A  fare  increase  will  cause  loss  of  bus  patronage; 
the  reverse  would  also  be  true — a  fare  reduction  would 
increase  the  use  of  buses.”  Reversal  is  placing  things 
in  an  opposite  relation,  and  that  is  what  happens  in 
this  case:  fares  up,  patronage  down;  fares  down, 
patronage  up. 

Reverse  is  more  often  used  in  physical  than  abstract 
connections  (the  reverse  of  a  coin,  reverse  a  motor) 
and  it  may  make  us  uneasy  to  see  it  used  in  the 
abstract  sense.  Converse  w’ould  be  equally  acceptable 
in  the  last  example,  perhaps  more  so,  because  it  always 
goes  with  abstract  relations.  Opposite  w'ould  also  do,  if 
homelier  English  is  acceptable. 
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Robert  Shand 
Is  Dead  at  70 

Robert  G.  Shand,  who  joined 
the  New  York  News  as  a  copy 
editor  in  1923  and  w'as  the  news¬ 
paper’s  executive  editor  at  his 
retirement  last  July,  died  (Nov. 
26).  He  w’as  70  years  old. 

Shand  was  executive  editor 
for  two-and-a-half  years.  Before 
that  he  w’as,  successively,  chief 
of  copy  desk,  make-up  editor, 
Sunday  and  rotogravure  editor, 
day  city  editor  and  managing 
editor. 

He  held  the  managing  editor¬ 
ship  for  17  years,  in  which  he 
built  a  reputation  for  his  per¬ 
ceptive  coverage  of  news  events, 
his  eye-catching  Page  One  head¬ 
lines,  his  calm  incisiveness  in 
moments  of  general  confusion 
and  his  personal  involvement  in 
the  day-to-day  editing  of  the 
tabloid  newspaper. 

Under  his  direction  The  News 
won  many  photographic  and 
news  awards,  including  five 
Pulitzer  Prizes. 

*  «  * 

Clark  Howell,  72,  retired 
president  and  publisher  of  the 
.\tlanta  Constitution,  vicechair¬ 
man  of  Atlanta  Newspapers 
Inc.;  Nov.  19. 

*  *  * 

Herbert  G,  Wyman,  62,  vice- 
president  of  the  Toledo  Blade 
Co.  and  ad  director  of  the  Itlade 
and  Times  to  retirement  earlier 
this  year;  Nov.  21. 

*  *  * 

Rex  L.  Karney,  52,  editor  of 
the  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning 
Star  and  Register-Republic; 
Nov.  16. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

VV’ILLIAM  G.  Titker,  52,  edi¬ 
tor  and  publisher  of  the  lV«r- 
rensburg  (Mo.)  Star-Journal 
and  president  of  KOKO  radio; 
Nov.  11. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Ha.milton  W.  Faron,  62,  AP 
Washington  news  staff  and  WW 
II  overseas  correspondent;  Nov. 
1.5. 

*  *  ♦ 

Wallace  .MacIver,  71,  retired 
sports  copy  editor,  Milwaukee 
Sentinel;  Nov.  22. 

*  *  * 

Mike  Connolly,  52,  colum¬ 
nist  for  the  Hollywood  Reporter, 
a  trade  pajier,  and  co-author  of 
Lillian  Roth’s  biography,  “I’ll 
Cry’  Tomorrow”;  Nov’.  18. 

*  *  ♦ 

Philip  Gildersleeve,  58,  news 
editor,  Middletown  (Conn.) 
Press;  Nov.  4. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Frederick  T.  Turner,  75,  a 
retired  newsman  with  50  years 
as  reporter  and  editor  with  Buf¬ 
falo  and  Philadelphia  newrs- 
papers;  Oct.  30. 


Walter  G.  Long,  83,  iiajor 
U.S.  Army,  Ret.,  and  former 
reporter  for  the  Philadelphia 
Bulletin;  recently. 

«  *  « 

Early  Maxwell,  60,  former 
newsman  in  Memphis,  Tenn., 
public  relations  agency  owner 
and  promoter  of  sports;  Nov.  8. 

if. 

Victor  J.  Morgan,  42,  jrart- 
owner  of  the  San  Clemente 
(Cal.)  Sun-Post;  Nov.  8. 

*  «  ♦ 

Zell  Rabin,  34,  editor  of  the 
Sydney  (Aus.)  Daily  Mirror  and 
former  correspondent  in  New 
York  and  London;  Nov.  13. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Harold  W.  Carlisle,  56,  as¬ 
sistant  to  the  publisher  of  the 
Columbus  (O.)  Dispatch;  Nov. 
7. 

«  «  * 

Hugh  Kane,  79,  retired  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  Cleveland 
News,  travel  writer  for  the 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer  since 
1953;  Nov.  3. 

*  *  « 

Glen  Kirkpatrick,  former 
managing  editor  of  the  .4s/ie- 
ville  (N.C.)  Farm  Journal  and 
farm  editor  of  Des  Moines 
(Iowa)  Daily  Register;  Oct. 
29. 

«  *  « 

Charles  Northrup,  86,  re¬ 
tired  publisher  (1916-1961)  of 
the  EllicottviUe  (N.Y.)  Post,  a 
weekly  newspaper;  Oct.  31. 

*  *  * 

Frank  Morris,  59,  veteran 
state  capitol  correspondent  for 
the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 
old  Detroit  Times;  Nov.  7. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Gerald  R.  Thorpe,  52,  re¬ 
porter  for  the  St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch  and  former  corre¬ 
spondent  in  both  the  Korean 
War  and  WW  II  for  Chicago 
Daily  News  and  Sun-Times; 
Nov.  22. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

Henry  T.  Claus  Dies 

Wilmington,  Del. 

Henry  T.  Claus,  81,  chairman 
of  the  board  of  the  News-Jour¬ 
nal  Co.,  died  (Nov.  18)  in  the 
Chariot  Nursing  and  Convales¬ 
cent  Home,  Wilmington. 

Mr.  Claus  came  to  the  News- 
Journal  as  president  in  1939 
after  a  34-year  career  with  the 
Boston  Evening  Transcript  (it 
suspended  publication  in  1941) 
of  which  he  w’as  editor-in-chief 
from  1925  until  he  came  to 
Wilmington. 

He  continued  to  come  to  hi.s 
office  almost  daily  and  preside 
at  board  meetings  until  some 
months  ago  and  was  last  at  work 
three  weeks  before  his  death 
when  he  fell  at  home  and  was 
incapacitated. 

He  moved  up  from  president 
to  board  chairman  in  1955. 
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WHO  HAS  DARED  TO  DISTURB  THE  NEWSBLACK  INK  PICTURE? 


U.S.  has!  The  old  chestnut  about  one  newsbiack  ink  being  just  like  another  is  nonsense.  We  knew  it  in  1956 
when  we  were  the  only  company  to  enter  the  newsbiack  field  in  40  years.  That’s  when  we  first  disturbed  the 
picture  by  introducing  a  really  better  newsbiack.  Today,  at  our  new  plant  with  the  most  modern  facility  in 
the  country,  we  are  continuing  to  make  the  best  newsbiack  ink  even  better.  Right  now,  U.S.  black  inks  give 
you  extra  strength  and  jetness  for  a  big  bonus  in  mileage.  What’s  more,  you  get  better  on-the-press  perform¬ 
ance  and  reproduction:  far  less  show-through  and  minimum  page-to-page  offset.  This 
great  U.S.  newsbiack  ink  doesn’t  cost  you  any  more.  Why  not  prove  its  superior  perform¬ 
ance  to  yourself  by  making  a  test  run  in  your  plant? 

UNITED  STATES  PRINTING  INK  CORPORATION 
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news-people 


MYRON  KANDEL  —  appointed 
editor  of  the  New  York  Law 
Journal,  succeeding  Warren  Mos¬ 
cow  who  resigned.  Kandel  was 
financial  editor  of  the  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  unti(  it  ceased 
publication  last  August.  Prior  to 
that  he  was  the  Tribune  corre¬ 
spondent  in  Bonn,  Germany.  Be¬ 
fore  joining  that  paper  he  was 
business  editor  of  the  Washington 
Star  and  a  reporter  for  the  New 
York  Times. 

Stafford  Named 
Federal  Clerk 

Charleston,  W.  Va. 

Veteran  newspaperman 
Thomas  F.  Stafford  of  Charles¬ 
ton  will  become  clerk  of  the 
United  States  District  Court  for 
Northern  West  Virginia  (Jan. 
1>  Jud^e  Robert  E.  Maxwell 
announced. 

Stafford,  52,  has  Ijeen  wdth  the 
Charleston  Gazette  for  12  years. 
He  joined  the  paper  in  1954  as  a 
political  writer  and  currently 
is  assistant  to  the  editor  and  a 
member  of  the  editorial  board. 

From  1948  to  1954  he  w’as 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  Register 
in  Beckley  and  a  vicepresident 
of  the  Beckley  Newspapers 
Corp. 


Lawyer- Vk  riler  Wins 
Jose  Marti  Award 

Miami,  Fla. 

The  first  annual  Jose  Marti 
Award  for  articles  about  Cuba’s 
struggle  for  independence  was 
presented  here  Oct.  10  to  a  non- 
journali.st,  Mario  Lazo.  He  is  a 
lawyer  who  is  writing  a  book 
about  Communism  in  Cuba. 

Lazo  won  the  Marti  prize  for 
his  article,  “Decision  for  Disas¬ 
ter:  At  La.st  —  the  Truth  About 
the  Bay  of  Pigs,”  which  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  September  1964 
issue  of  Reader's  Digest.  Th^ 
award  is  sponsored  by  a  Jose 
Marti  Commission  of  which 
Hector  de  Lara  is  president. 

Four  other  prizes,  each  of 
equal  merit,  were  awarded  to 
Jeanne  Bellamy,  Miami  Her¬ 
ald;  Thomas  Dozier,  Life;  Prof. 
Richard  B.  Gray,  University  of 
Florida;  and  Mary  Louise  Wil¬ 
kinson,  Miami  News. 

William  H.  Winters — re¬ 
signed  as  sports  editor,  Nor- 
unch  (Conn.)  Bulletin,  to  as¬ 
sume  similar  post  at  Willimnntic 
(Conn.)  Daily  Chronicle,  suc¬ 
ceeding  David  Estridge,  who 
resigned  to  become  sports  infor¬ 
mation  director,  TuDs  College. 
*  •  * 

John  Gray— former  Pittsfield 
(Ma.ss.)  Eagle  reporter,  named 
news  coordinator  for  the  medical 
education  program  at  Brown 

University. 

*  «  « 

Norman  Spadlety — to  copy 
desk,  Akron  (O.)  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal,  from  staff  of  the  Evansville 
(Ind.)  Courier.  John  Bird — to 
public  relations,  Goodyear  Tire 
and  Rubber  Co.,  from  copy  desk 
of  the  Beacon  Journal. 

*  *  • 

Ben  L.  Pearson — retiring 
after  55  years  in  newspaper 


-y^ustine  cjCa  ^yi^ar 

Migk  -^^adLion  jf^atlerns 

High-fa$hion  dress  patterns  that  are  chic  and 
B'.  smart  .  .  .  created  by  a  group  of  famous 

^  designers  who  help  guide  the  world  of  fashion. 

Austine  La  Mar  Patterns  are  still  available  exclusively  to 
newspaper  readers  at  only  $1.00  each  ...  a  service  news¬ 
paper  readers  appreciate.  For  once-a-week  publication  with 


photos  or  2-cot.  mats  of  art.  Write  or  wire  for  details  of  our 
pattern  profit-sharing  plan  without  obligation. 


The  World's  Loading  Isetpendant  Syndicate 
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PAUL  B.  FLYNN,  former  reporter 
and  community  relations  manager 
for  (Puincy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger, 
was  appointed  assistant  director 
of  public  service  for  the  Rochester 
(N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chronicle 
and  the  Times-Union,  Gannett 
dailies.  Prior  to  this  assignment 
Flynn  was  public  relations  director 
for  the  Massachusetts  Teachers 
Association. 

work,  the  last  20  as  wire  editor 
of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  Tele¬ 
gram. 

*  *  * 

Neal  Mairer— to  re)>orter 
for  New  Haven  (Conn.)  Jour¬ 
nal,  from  Waterhiiry  American 
staff. 

♦  *  * 

John  J.  Leary — named  execu¬ 
tive  editor  from  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  .\lhany  (N.  Y.)  Times- 
Union,  succeeding  Daniei,  E. 
Bi:tton,  who  was  elected  to 
Congress  this  November.  AN¬ 
DREW'  T.  ViGH’CCl,  former  Al¬ 
bany  newsman  who  has  been 
managing  editor  of  the  San  Juan 
(P.  R.)  Star — named  to  succeed 
I.rf*ary  as  managing  editor. 

•  *  * 

Jim  Dempsey,  executive  editor 
of  the  Berkeley  (Cal.)  Daily 
Gazette — to  Bay  Area  News 
Bureau  of  the  Pacific  Telephone 
and  Telegraph  Co. 

•  *  • 

A.  W.  Han.son — resigned  as 
sports  editor  of  the  Wheaton 
(Ill.)  Journal  to  accept  a  posi¬ 
tion  with  the  Illinois  Veterans 
Commission. 

•  «  • 

Peter  Toll,  with  the  Conejo 
News  and  News-Chronicle, 
Thousand  Oaks,  Cal. — named 
editor  of  the  Simi  (Cal.)  Enter¬ 
prise-Sun  News.  Frank  Winter, 
assistant  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Billings  (Mont.) 
Gazette  —  appointed  classified 
a  ivertising  director  of  the  Simi 
paper. 

LIJITOR  PU 


Call -Chronicle 

Promotions 

Listed 

Allentown,  Pa. 
Veterans  in  all  divisions  of 
the  Call-Chronicle  Newspajicrs 
were  given  new'  duties  in  a  series 
of  promotions  announced  by  the 
))ublishers,  Samuel  W.  Miller 
and  Donald  P.  Miller. 

William  D.  Reimert,  director 
of  news  and  editorial  operations 
since  1937,  to  corporate  vice- 
president  and  executive  editor; 

Charles  K.  Weiser  and  Nelson 
A.  Weiser,  sons  of  the  late 
Charles  W.  Weiser,  an  editor  of 
the  Morning  Call,  to  managing 
editors,  respectively.  Morning 
Call  and  Evening  Chronicle; 

John  W.  Steacy  Jr.,  editor  of 
the  Sunday  Call-Chronicle,  to 
dual  post  of  editor  and  man¬ 
aging  editor; 

Gordon  B.  Fister,  associate 
editor.  Morning  Call,  to  editor; 
George  Y.  Nehras,  city  editor, 
to  assistant  managing  editor, 
succeeded  by  Alex  Rozsa  Jr. 

James  P.  Miller  succeeds  Floyd 
Stickle,  retired  city  editor  of  the 
Evening  Chronicle;  John  T. 
Gathers  named  city  editor  of  the 
Sunday  paper,  a  new  post;  and 
T.  Milton  Rockmaker  was  named 
chief  photographer. 

Peter  S.  Miller  and  Edward 
I).  Miller,  grandsons  of  David 
A.  Miller,  late  founder  and  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  Morning  Call,  were 
named  executive  assistants  in 
production  and  editorial  depart¬ 
ments,  respectively. 

Frank  D.  Marsteller  was 
named  production  director,  head¬ 
ing  a  li.st  of  four  promotions  in 
that  division. 

Edward  J.  Heist  was  named 
assi.stant  home  delivery  manager 
and  Donald  J.  Belasco,  assistant 
circulation  office  manager. 

• 

Harry  (Red)  Ulricksen,  AP 
traffic  dejiartment  in  the  Kansas 
City  bureau — retiring  after  44 
year.s. 

*  «  « 

P'rederioa  Tooi-EY — reporter, 
Waterhury  (Conn.)  Republican 
— namwl  program  director  for 
anti-poverty  projects  in  Dan¬ 
bury,  Conn. 

*  •  * 

Ron  Porambo — io  reporter 
for  the  new  Long  Island  daily, 
the  Suffolk  Sun,  from  public 
relations  staff  of  the  Lorain 
(O.)  Journal. 
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in  the  news 


Walton  W.  Crouch,  director 
of  advertising  for  the  Elgin 
(Ill.)  Daily  Courier — trans¬ 
ferred  by  the  Copley  News¬ 
papers  to  director  of  advertising 
for  the  Son  Pedro  (Cal.)  News- 
PUot. 

«  *  « 

Joe  Buchanan,  sports  editor 
of  the  Hanford  (Cal.)  Daily 
Sentinel — named  sports  editor 
of  the  Camarillo  (Cal.)  Daily 
News. 

•  *  * 

Leroy  W.  Jackson — to  assist¬ 
ant  director  of  Southern  Okla¬ 
homa  Development  Association, 
from  regional  editor,  Ardmore 
(Okla.)  Ardmorite. 

«  «  • 

John  B.  Schoolfield,  former 
New  Haven  (Conn.)  Journal- 
Courier  staffer  —  to  Albany 
(N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker  News  as 
a.ssistant  city  editor. 

«  «  « 

Ralph  A.  Barnes,  former 
UPI  news  manager — named  ad¬ 
ministrative  assistant  to  Peter 
N.  Kyros,  newly-elected  con¬ 
gressman  from  Maine. 

*  *  * 

David  R.  Hawpe,  AP  night 

editor  in  Lexington,  Ky. — trans¬ 
ferred  to  Louisville.  He  replaces 
David  Vance,  resigned  to  join 
public  relations  staff  of  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kentucky.  Ken  Hoskins 
succetnls  Hawpe  at  Lexington. 

♦  *  ♦ 

Gerard  Harrington,  man¬ 
aging  editor  of  the  New  Haven 
Journal-Courier — retiring  Jan. 
1. 

«  ♦  « 

Stanley  I.  Fischler,  re- 
IKirter,  sports  columnist  for  New 
York  Journal  American  and 
New  York  correspondent  for  the 
Toronto  Star — named  assistant 
manager.  New  York  University 
news  bureau. 

*  «  * 

Robert  S.  Bird — former  re¬ 
porter  and  national  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  defunct  New  York 
Herald  Tribune  —  to  senior 
articles  editor  for  national  af¬ 
fairs,  Saturday  Evening  Post. 


r 


f  er  *  ■'  ' 
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FRONT  PAGE  WINNERS — Front  Page  Award  winners  of  the 
Newspaper  Women's  Club  of  New  York  are  (I  to  r):  Christina 
Kirk,  New  York  Daily  News;  Kitty  Hanson,  Daily  News;  Virginia 
Pasley,  Newsday  (club  president);  Rosalind  Massow,  Parade;  Helen 
Dudar,  New  York  Post.  Another  winner,  Barbara  Delatiner,  Newsday, 
was  ill  and  could  not  attend  the  awards  dinner. 

AP  Reassigns  Hagen  to  Boston 


Ross  M.  Hagen,  who  has 
headed  the  Birmingham,  Ala., 
bureau  of  the  Associated  Press 
the  past  four  years,  has  been 
named  AP  news  editor  for  New 
England,  with  headquarters  in 
Boston.  In  his  new  position 
Hagen  w'orks  under  direction  of 
Boston  chief  of  bureau  Jack 
Simms. 

Hagen  succeeds  James  Calo- 
gero,  an  AP  veteran  of  22  years, 
who  resigned  to  become  public 
relations  director  of  Brown 
University. 

As  AP  correspondent  in  Bir¬ 
mingham,  Hagen  directed  cover¬ 
age  of  the  1963  riots  and  bomb¬ 
ings  in  that  city  and  the  1965 
civil  rights  march  from  Selma 
to  Montgomery. 

Hoyt  Harwell  succeeds  Hagen 
as  AP  correspondent  in  Bir¬ 
mingham.  He  has  worked  in 
Louisiana,  Georgia,  and  Ala¬ 
bama  since  joining  AP  in  1953. 

Other  AP  changes  recently 
announced  are: 

Peter  Rehak  has  been  trans¬ 


ferred  from  the  AP  Foreign 
News  Desk  in  New  York  to  the 
bureau  in  Bonn. 

This  is  the  second  tour  for 
Rehak  in  Germany  for  AP.  He 
joined  AP  at  Frankfurt  in  1962 
and  transferred  to  New  York  in 
1964. 

Rehak,  30,  was  born  in  Czech¬ 
oslovakia,  and  emigrated  to 
Canada  with  his  family  after 
World  War  II.  A  graduate  of 
McGill  University  in  Montreal, 
he  has  been  on  the  .staff  of  the 
Windsor  (Ont.)  Star,  the  Van- 
couver  (B.  C.)  Sim,  and  the 
Canadian  Press. 

Mike  Forrester,  who  served 
as  a  vacation  relief  newsman  at 
the  Portland  (Ore.)  .\P  bureau, 
has  joined  the  AP  staff  in  Los 
Angeles. 

Forrester,  28,  worked  as  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Eugene  Register- 
Guard  and  The  World  in  Coos 
Bay,  both  Oregon  newspapers. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Oregon. 


S 1 ,8()0  in  Prizes  Ncv.  16  i 

Lancaster,  O.  ^  ' 

The  Ohio  Newspaper  Women’s 
.Association  distributed  $1,800  in 
prizes  to  its  members  who  were 
judged  winners  in  the  annual 
writing  competitions.  Ohio  pub- 
Ushers  donated  the  awards.  The  Dec.  21 

Triple  Entry,  designed  to  show 
writing  versatility,  was  won  by 

Doris  O’Donnell,  Clevelaiid  1^3*  •<  Sire#*.  N.  v 

Plain  Dealer.  _ 
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CURRENT  EDITORIAL  RESEARCH  REPORTS 

Dec.  2  Maintenance  of  Prosperity 
Nov.  25  Consumer  Food  Dollar 
Ncv.  16  U.  S.  Global  Commitments 
Nov.  9  Oral  Contraceptives 


UPCOMING 

Dec.  1 4  Social  Security  System  Improvements 
Dec.  21  Education  Market 


Sieve  Cady  Wins 
Bill  Coruni  Award 

Steve  Cady,  New  York  Times 
racing  writer,  was  named  win¬ 
ner  of  the  Thoroughbred  Racing 
.Association’s  annual  Bill  Corum 
.Award,  named  in  Honor  of  the  ■ 
late  Hearst  sports  columnist, 
for  an  outstanding  story  on 
thoroughbred  racing. 

The  prize-winning  story  re¬ 
ported  how  James  Quigley, 
owner-trainer-groom,  won  a  race  I 
and  lost  his  one-horse  stable  ! 
when  “Alhambra  Pal’’  was  j 
claimed  at  Aqueduct  Oct.  25.  | 

“Great,  but  that’s  only  one  of  ; 
50  prize  winners  Cady  has 
turned  in  this  year,’’  remarked 
Cady’s  boss.  Sports  Editor 
James  Roach,  when  he  w’as  told 
of  the  award. 

Cady  has  been  with  the  Times 
since  1960.  He  earned  a  B.  A. 
degree  in  English  at  Harvard  in 
1949,  after  Army  Air  Force 
service  as  a  staff  sergeant.  He 
was  a  part-time  sports  writer 
for  the  Boston  (Mass.)  Herald 
and  Traveler  while  he  was  in 
college  and  later  worked  for  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and 
Bulletin.  He  was  once  a  member 
of  a  sjmdicate  that  owned  Pipe  I 
Dream  Stable  (colors:  deficit 
red  and  yellow). 


L  Butler  Fellows 

Four  graduate  students  in 
journalism — Harold  Crowther  of 
Belmont,  N.  Y.,  Jane  McGuire 
of  Springfield,  Mass.,  Howard 
Paster  of  Glen  Head,  N.  Y.,  and 
James  Stear  of  Rochester,  N.  Y. 
— have  been  named  to  receive 
Edward  H.  Butler  Fellowships 
of  $1,000  at  the  Columbia  Uni¬ 
versity  Graduate  School  of  Jour¬ 
nalism. 
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Ne^  Ktng*  News  King  News  King  Color  King^  Color  King  Color  King 

Model  475  Model  375  Model  315  Model  790  Model  630  Model  570 


now  the7»'’  King 


The  New  Production  King’'  joins  Fairchild’s  famous  line  of 
web  offset  presses.  It’s  specially  designed  to  satisfy  the  re- 
quirementsof  daily  and  weekly  newspapers  requiring  large 
page  capacity  and  high-speed  production.  Maximum  speed 
is  40,000  newspapers  per  hour  when  running  straight,  or 
20,000  per  hour  collect.  It  will  deliver  up  to  64  pages^ 
broadsheet  or  1 12  pages  tabloid  when  running  collect. 

Production  King  is  a  perfecting,  webfed,  semicylindrical 
offset  press.  It  features  an  arch  type  design  with  horizon¬ 


tally-opposed  blanket  cylinders  which  permit  vertical  web¬ 
bing  and  total  walk  through  between  press  units.  Pneu¬ 
matic  controls,  running  lateral  and  circumferential  register 
adjustments,  hardened  steel  bearers  on  plate  and  blanket 
cylinders  and  shear-pin  protection  on  each  perfecting  unit 
are  standard  features.  Perfecting  units  and  roll  stands 
may  be  installed  in-line  or  stacked. 

Why  not  get  the  complete  story.  Send  for  a  detailed  bro¬ 
chure  on  our  new  Production  King  right  now. 
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NPPA  Short  Course  Faculty  Member  Ken  Heyman— anything  but  unobtrusive  .  .  .  Photo  by  George  Honeycutt,  the  Houston  Chronicle 
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Notes  From  a  Tour  With  the  Flying  Faeulty 


By  Rick  Friedman 

(Continued  from  last  week) 


3:15  P.M.,  MONDAY,  NOV.  14. 
CLEVELAND,  OHIO— 

Arrive  at  Statler  Hotel.  Lu¬ 
theran  Communicators  conven¬ 
tion  in  same  hotel  and  advance 
reservation  for  NPPA  faculty 
all  fouled  up.  I  end  up  sharing 
a  room  with  Milt  Freier  and 
Ernst  Wildi,  with  Freier  on 
the  roll-away  bed.  Room  takes 
on  name,  “tiie  Barracks”  .  .  . 
Run  into  Ed  Arnold,  E&P’s 
“Page  of  the  Week”  columnist; 
he’s  attending  the  Lutheran 
Communicators  convention.  .  .  . 
•  *  * 

8:45  P.M.,  TUESDAY,  NOV. 
15— 

Garrett  leads  off  morning  ses¬ 
sion.  Some  200  registered  for 
this  stop,  the  same  number  as 
in  Chicopee.  Garrett  talks  about 
“atrocious  ears”  of  news  photog¬ 
raphers  who  “hear  only  what 
they  want  to  hear”  instead  of 
“listening  and  learning”  on 
their  jobs. 

Garrett  tells  the  audience 
that  a  good  news  photographer 
needs  “a  love  of  ideas,  curiosity, 
zeal,  a  desire  to  know  more,  ex¬ 
citement,  enthusiasm,”  that  he 
needs  to  “develop  a  great  driv¬ 
ing  enthusiasm  for  being  bet¬ 
ter.” 

He  urges  photographers  not 
to  be  embarrassed  by  their  en¬ 
thusiasm.  “Learn  a  little  more 
than  the  rest  of  your  staff,”  he 
goes  on.  “And  the  day  may  come 
when  you  will  have  to  move  on, 
leave  behind  your  job,  your  fam¬ 
ily,  your  hometown  and  move 
on  to  better  things  —  when 
you’ll  have  to  leave  behind  the 
things  not  relevant  to  your 
development.” 


He  says  that  many  great 
news  photographers  are  called 
lucky.  “They  don’t  get  lucky 
year  in,  year  out,”  Garrett 
maintains.  “Luck  is  a  byprod¬ 
uct  of  their  outstanding  work. 
The  instant  they  see  the  decisive 
moment  they  are  able  to  pick  it 
out  and  photograph  it.  What’s 
gone  into  their  development 
comes  out  in  their  photographs.” 

He  claims  that  news  photog¬ 
raphers  have  an  obligation  to 
see  that  their  pictures  are  prop¬ 
erly  edited  and  published  and 
no  good  photographer  “throws 
his  contacts  on  the  editor’s  desk 
and  walks  out.” 

Garrett  adds  that  good  pho¬ 
tographers  don’t  complain  about 
their  editors.  “If  you  are  good, 
you  chip  away  at  the  problems 
that  confront  you.  This  may 
eventually  involve  quitting  — 
the  editor  goes  or  you  go.” 

Garrett  urges  those  in  the 
audience  to  take  the  responsi¬ 
bilities  which  go  with  the  priv¬ 
ilege  of  shooting  good  news  as¬ 
signments.  “You  refuse  to  take 
on  these  responsibilities,”  he 
adds,  “you  don’t  get  the  bene¬ 
fits  that  go  with  such  responsi¬ 
bilities.” 

Garrett  shows  slides  of  some 
of  his  Geographic  assignments, 
pointing  up  his  earlier  remarks. 
Then  the  session  is  thrown 
open  to  a  “question  and  answer 
period”  and  somebody  stands  up 
and  asks:  “What  kind  of  lens 
.setting  did  you  use  on  that 
India  shot?” 

Garrett  an.swers:  “F-8  at 
Moonsoon.” 

Gilka  who  is  moderating  the 
morning  .session  comments: 


“They’ll  ask  it  everytime”  .  .  . 

Cameron  follows  Garrett, 
moving  the  seminar  from  na¬ 
tional  magazine  photography  to 
the  other  end  of  the  spectrum 
—  what  can  be  done  to  produce 
good  photography  on  a  group  of 
weekly  newspapers.  He  points 
out  that  Paddock  Publications 
has  17  newspapers  in  the  sub¬ 
urban  northwest  section  of  Chi¬ 
cago  and  each  one  (replated) 
runs  90  to  100  pages  full-size 
each  week.  They  cover  30  com¬ 
munities  photographically  with 
four  fulltime  photographers  and 
one  lab  technician. 

“The  photographer  and  writ¬ 
er  share  equal  responsibility  in 
our  operation,”  Cameron  ex¬ 
plains.  “Only  our  tools  are 
different.  Our  pictures  are  well- 
displayed,  we  have  a  free  hand 
to  photograph  what  we  think  is 
important.”  He  stresses  that  the 
photographer  has  to  be  as  well- 
informed  as  the  reporter  on  any 
assignment. 

“We  are  limited  in  our  hard 
spot  news  approach,”  Cameron 
says.  “We  don’t  want  to  repeat 
what  has  already  been  in  the 
daily  met  press.  But,  with  a 
feature  approach,  we  strive  for 
complete  local  picture  coverage 
— r  sometimes  going  out  of  our 
area  if  we  think  the  subject  is 
important  to  our  readers.” 

He  points  out  the  staff  does 
not  take  pictures  of  check  pass¬ 
ings  and  plaque  presentations 
because  such  pictures  added 
nothing  to  the  newspaper.  “We 
look  for  the  alternative  —  what 
the  check  buys,  for  instance. 
Our  type  of  photography  takes 
a  great  deal  of  planning.  We 
ask  each  other  what  is  the  very 
best  way  to  photograph  the  as¬ 
signments?  And  the  photogra¬ 


pher  has  the  option  of  chang¬ 
ing  the  assignment  on  the  job 
if  he  comes  on  a  better  way. 

“He  also  takes  pictures  on  his 
own  to  and  from  assignments. 
Some  of  the  best  photos  we  have 
run  were  not  on  the  assignment 
sheet.” 

Cameron  shows  slide  ex¬ 
amples  of  Paddock  spot  news 
assignments  —  election  cover¬ 
age,  a  military  funeral,  wind¬ 
storms,  sports.  He  emphasizes 
the  importance  of  low  angles, 
lighting,  uncluttered  back¬ 
grounds,  establishing  an  identi¬ 
fiable  landmark  in  the  picture, 
moving  in  close,  looking  for 
something  that  isn’t  obvious. 

“In  major  sports,”  he  goes  on, 
"we  play  down  the  big  names 
and  concentrate  on  the  side¬ 
lights.  As  with  all  of  our  as¬ 
signments,  if  we  can,  we  like  to 
go  beyond  the  obvious.” 

Cameron  throws  more  slides 
onto  the  screen.  “These  shots  of 
Arlington  Race  Track  —  we 
didn’t  want  shots  of  the  nags 
crossing  the  finish  line.  Our 
readers  are  much  too  familiar 
with  them  already. 

“So  we  sent  a  photographer. 
Bob  Finch,  to  shoot  what  was 
going  on  before  the  races  — 
when  the  sun  came  up  around 
5  a.m.  Using  the  early  morning 
light,  he  was  able  to  come  up 
with  something  a  bit  different.” 

Cameron  shifts  into  what  he 
calls  the  “most  important  part 
of  our  work  —  the  feature  pic¬ 
ture  pages  and  picture  stories.” 
He  claims  that  in  such  spreads 
the  composition  and  design  had 
to  communicate  with  the  reader. 

The  next  grroup  of  slides  show 
some  of  the  Paddock  picture 
stories,  “The  Poor,”  “These 
(Continued  on  page  46) 
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It  you  are  working 
,  with  color  transpar¬ 

encies,  you  can -gain 
some  real  advantages  by 
using  a  Durst  process  en¬ 
larger  for  producing  your 
separation  negatives.  .Many  trade 
shops  are  alreadv  doing  this,  leav¬ 
ing  their  flat-bed  cameras  available 
for  retlecled-cop\'  work  exclusi\ely. 

The  Durst  (]-1 39  is  an  example  in  point. 
It  is  designed  specifically  tor  the  pur[')ose. 
Handles  transparencies  from  Timm  to  5x7. 
Has  everything  needed  for  precise  registration: 
pin-registration  negative  holder,  pin-registration 
vacuum  board  and  punch  system. 


It  can  make  33-time  enlargements  and  b-to-1  reduc¬ 
tions,  directly,  without  intermediate  steps.  .And  it  can  be 
eciuippr'd  with  high  interfsity  pulse-Xenon  light  source  for 
making  direct-scrr'en  separations. 

There  s  no  change  in  separation  prricedure,  either.  It's  just 
spet'dc’d  up  and  simplified,  (xposures  arc*  shorter,  separa¬ 
tions  sharfier,  c'ver\ thing  moves  along  taster,  less  time, 
less  cost,  and  better  results!  Turret-mount(*d  lenses, 
drawer-tvp('  cond('ns(>(s  ,itid  easv  (‘niarger  maneuver- 
abilitv  make  it  a  sna|i  to  switch  from  one  fransfiar- 
('ncy  si/e  to  another.  Moreover,  tlie  Ci-139  takes  up 
only  39x42  inches  oi  lloor  spac('.  That's  a  saving,  too. 


ROP  color, 
anyone? 


While  the  Cj-139  can  t  hope  to  solve  all  of  yciur 
ROP  color  problems,  it  will  cc'rtainlv  make 
some  of  them  more  bearable,  Wbv  not  let  us  show 
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Photography 

(CoiitinHcd  from  page  44) 

l.onely  Rooms”  (about  the  aged 
in  Illinois),  “The  Open  Door” 
(about  job  retraining  and  new 
educational  programs  for  the 
culturally  deprived). 

“None  of  these  pictures  are 
set  up”  Cameion  claims.  “But 
to  get  them  you  have  to  spend  a 
little  time  with  people  so  they 
tru.st  you.  1  have  never  been  re¬ 
fused  a  picture  on  anyone  of 
our  series  spreads  and  some 
were  on  pretty  touchy  subjects.” 

Cameron  says  Paddock’s 
greatest  departure  from  the 
standard  picture  play  in  week¬ 
lies  is  their  in-depth  .series 
spreads.  “The  photographer  and 
reporter  always  work  together 
on  such  a  series,”  he  explains. 
“Right  from  the  initial  planning 
stage  so  the  photographer  has 
as  much  background  as  the  re¬ 
porter.” 

He  adds  that  in  putting  to¬ 
gether  single  picture  pages,  he 
l)elieved  in  using  only  one  theme 
for  the  page  and  not  a  hodge¬ 
podge  of  unrelated  topics. 

Cameron  then  shows  some  pic¬ 
ture  pages  which  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  Paddock  staffers 
ov^er  a  long  period  of  time, 
shooting  them  lietween  assign- 
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ments  and  on  their  own  time. 
“Sometimes  its  an  idea  we  bat 
around,  other  times  something 
a  photographer  comes  up  with 
on  his  own.  But  once  the  pho¬ 
tographer  gets  the  idea,  it’s  his 
to  play  with.  These  slides  on  the 
screen  of  local  churches  we  used 
as  an  Easter  spread.  They  were 
shot  ®ver  a  period  of  a  year  by 
our  photographers.” 

Cameron  pointed  out  the  Pad- 
dock  photographers  make  their 
own  initial  .selections,  usually 
about  10  to  15  of  their  best  pic¬ 
tures,  when  planning  a  picture 
page.  Then  they  work  on  the 
final  layout  with  one  other  man, 
usually  himself  or  his  assistant, 
Tom  Grieger. 

“We  don’t  like  to  use  too 
many  pictures  on  a  page  —  four, 
five  at  the  very  most.  As  you 
can  see,  in  .some  of  our  spreads, 
we  used  too  many  pictures  and 
it  hurt  the  spread. 

“We  take  our  time,  we  want 
to  do  a  good  job.  Much  of  the 
photographing  for  picture 
spreads  and  picture  pages  are 
done  on  slow  days.  Much  of  the 
editing  is  done  at  night  and  on 
weekends.  But  it’s  a  heck  of  a 
lot  of  fun. 

“Why  do  we  go  into  such  sto¬ 
ries  as  the  Agrdl  We  believe  in 
going  beyond  the  suburban 
patio  —  in  l!)fi4  we  covered  the 
GOP  National  Convention  in 
San  Franci.sco  and  related  it  to 
suburban  areas.  Some  years 
ago,  we  photographed  the 
U.N.  as  it  related  to  Arlington 
Heights,  900  miles  away. 

“We  are  a  very  young  organ¬ 
ization,  we  make  a  lot  of  mis¬ 
takes.  But  we  follow  no  rigid 
routines  when  we  have  a  solid 
reason  for  doing  .something.” 

Someone  from  the  audience 
asked  him  how  many  hours 
each  member  of  his  staff  works. 
“Fifty,  sixty  hours  a  week 
.sometimes,”  he  said.  “It  varies. 
But  we  make  up  for  extra  time 
by  giving  our  men  time  off  dur¬ 
ing  the  week,  giving  them  long 
weekends,  that  sort  of  thing.” 

When  his  talk  is  over,  a  mid¬ 
dle-aged  photographer  comes  up 
to  Cameron  and  tells  him. 
“Years  ago  when  the  Guild 
started,  w’e  fought  to  knock 
down  the  45-hour  week.  Now  we 
have  it  dowm  to  35  hours  a  week, 
it’s  young  guys  like  you  who  are 
ruining  it  for  us”  .  .  . 

Strode,  the  NPPA  education 
chairman,  has  made  some  revi¬ 
sions  in  the  program;  he’ll  keep 
revising  it  right  through  San 
Diego,  weeding  out  the  dead 
spots,  sharpening  up  the  pres¬ 
entations.  Gilka  is  now  moder¬ 
ating  the  “photographers  of 
the  year”  session  instead  of 
Strode.  Gilka  starts  off  by  mak¬ 
ing  it  clear  to  the  audience  the 
five  men  on  the  panel  will  NOT 


answer  any  questions  on  what 
film  they  use,  what  cameras  they 
use  and  how  to  set  up  four  peo¬ 
ple  planning  a  dance. 

Strode  starts  off  by  giving 
his  approach:  “I  try  to  make 
live  one  moment  that  will  never 
be  the  same  again.”  The  others 
follow  with  the  same  presenta¬ 
tion  they  gave  in  Chicopee. 

The  question-and-answer  ses¬ 
sion  this  time  revolves  around: 
“What’s  wrong  with  photogra¬ 
phers  putting  editorial  com¬ 
ment  into  their  picture?  Should 
a  photographer  editorialize  to 
make  better  pictures?” 

Sturkey  says  “nothing’s 
wrong  w'ith  a  photographer  put¬ 
ting  editorial  comment  into  his 
pictures.”  He  claims  that  if  a 
photographer  is  out  to  do  that 
type  of  job  and  it’s  within  his 
power  to  do  it  subjectively,  the 
picture  should  have  this  ele¬ 
ment  in  it  “because  good  pho¬ 
tographers  see  more  than  peo¬ 
ple  normally  do.”  He  adds  that 
most  assignments,  though,  are 
objective  ones. 

Heyman  contends  that  pho¬ 
tographers  editorialize  each 
time  they  press  the  button. 

In  answer  to  another  ques¬ 
tion,  Honeycutt  says  that  too 
many  photographers  shoot  the 
first  thing  they  see  on  an  a.s- 
signment  and  figure  they  are 
fini.shed.  “You  just  can’t  go  in, 
take  a  couple  of  pictures  and 
leave.  You  have  to  move 
around  from  one  side  of  the 
scene  to  the  other.” 

Rozumal.ski  agrees.  “Too  often 
a  photographer  figures  he’s  fin¬ 
ished  when  he  isn’t.  You  have 
to  try  different  things.  If  some¬ 
thing  doesn’t  w'ork,  you  can 
throw  it  out  back  in  the  office.” 

Rozumalski  tackles  another 
question  on  combatting  the  prej¬ 
udices  of  people  being  photo¬ 
graphed.  “You  have  to  learn 
how  to  handle  people,  how  to  get 
their  cooperation.  Explain  what 
you  intend  to  do.  Soft-.sell.” 

A  question  of  po.sed  versus 
candid  approach  comes  up. 

“Move  the  people  into  the 
most  effective,  realistic  situation 
you  can,”  Rozumalski  says.  “It’s 
great  if  you  can  shoot  complete¬ 
ly  candid,  but  sometimes  it’s  im¬ 
possible.  When  it  is,  you  get 
them  into  the  general  realistic 
situation  you  want  then  let 
them  act  as  naturally  as  pos¬ 
sible”  .  .  . 


During  lunch  I  listen  to 
Eddie  Adams,  Associated  Press 
photographer,  and  Strode  dis¬ 
cuss  Viet  Nam.  Adams  is  back 
after  18  months  there;  Strode 
is  back  after  eight  weeks  there. 
Both  agree  that  a  man  has  to  be 
in  Viet  Nam  at  least  six  months 
before  he  can  really  begin  to 
effectively  photograph  what  is 
going  on  .  .  . 


Harding  Christ,  managing 
editor,  the  Cleveland  Press;  Ray 
Matjasic,  chief  photogpapher, 
Cleveland  Plain  Dealer;  and 
Mitch  Milavetz,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  Evatrsville  (Ind.)  Sunday 
Courier  &  Press,  join  Joe  Costa 
on  the  panel  discussing  the  edi¬ 
tor/photographer  relationship. 
The  discussion  bogs  down 
around  an  un-named  Plain  Deal¬ 
er  photographer  w’ho  blew  an 
assignment  shooting  Christmas 
decorations  that  went  up  the 
night  before  on  Euclid  Avenue. 

It  picks  up  when  Matjasic 
and  (Christ  point  out  that  on 
their  newspapers  the  pages  are 
dummied  in  advance  and  pic¬ 
tures  have  to  be  scaled  down  to 
fit  certain  holes.  Milavetz  dis¬ 
agrees.  He  claims  that  if  a  pic¬ 
ture  is  good,  it  should  be  dis¬ 
played  well.  On  his  newspaper, 
he  says,  the  dummies  go  to  the 
picture  editor  first  and  he  “takes 
the  first  bite  out  of  the  page.” 

The  panel  agrees  that  much 
of  the  problems  in  the  edi¬ 
tor/photographer  relationship 
could  be  solved  if  more  photog¬ 
raphers  became  picture  editors. 

“The  greatest  w'eakness  in 
the  system,”  Costa  says,  “is  that 
on  too  many  newspapers  the  pic¬ 
ture  editor  has  no  training  in 
|)hotojoumalism.  They  take  the 
poorest  reporter  or  caption  writ¬ 
er  and  make  him  the  picture 
editor.” 

Someone  in  the  audience 
stands  up  and  says:  “Some 
jerk  on  tbe  picture  desk  wants 
me  to  get  a  head  shot  with  72 
exposures.  What  do  I  do?  Young 
kids  overshoot  today.” 

The  panel  asks  him  who  is 
paying  for  his  time  and  they 
add:  if  the  editor  wants  to 
choose  from  among  72  pictures, 
he’d  better  .shoot  those  72  pic¬ 
tures  just  as  well  as  the  young 
kids  do;  today  photographers 
are  getting  away  from  “illus¬ 
trations”  and  shooting  things 
more  and  more  as  they  develop 
on  the  scene  .  .  , 


After  dinner,  the  whole  short 
course  is  transported  by  bus  to 
a  brew'ery  for  beer,  cold  cuts 
and  more  di.scussions.  Garrett 
shows  through  color  slides  how 
various  magazines  around  the 
world  handled  Brian  Brake’s 
picture  .story,  “Monsoon.”  The 
session  is  then  thrown  open  to 
questions  to  the  faculty  and 
much  of  the  next  hour  is  spent 
on  the  ethics  of  photojournal¬ 
ism,  subjective  judgment,  edi¬ 
torializing  with  a  camera.  Gilka, 
who’s  moderating,  finally  ends 
the  long  day  with:  “I’ve  had 
my  .share  of  philosophy  for  to¬ 
night.  The  meeting’s  ad¬ 
journed.” 

(Continued  next  week) 
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Press-e  .  515,823  493,322 

Press-S  .  200,880  191,958 

Grand  Total  .  5,093,457  5,044,612 

NOTE:  Press-*  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-c  .  1.649  839  1,651,443 

§Bee-S  .  843,526  849,791 

Grand  Total  .  2,493,365  2,501,239 

GARY,  IND. 

Post-Tribune-e  .  1,859,398  1,822,454 

Post-Tribune-S  .  693,656  606,888 

Grand  Total  .  2,553,054  2,429,342 

GLENS  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Post-Star  (See  Note)  .  814,035  870.535 

NOTE:  Post-Star-m  sold  in  combination 
with  Times-*.  Linage  of  on*  edition,  Post- 
Star-m,  only  Is  given. 


1966  1965 

Times-e  .  308.879 

Times-S  .  150,430 

Grand  Total  .  6,259,502  6.370  668 

NOTE;  TIMES  last  publication  October 
II.  1965. 

JACKSON.  MISS. 

Clarion  Ledger-m  .  1,326,537  1,275,851 

ICIarion  Ledger  A 

News-S  .  491,812  495,489 

Daily  News-e  .  1,324,987  1,322,366 

Grand  Total  .  3,143,336  2,993,706 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Tim*s-Union-m  .  2,396,010  2.443,412 

Tim*s-Union-S  .  881,113  853^4^ 

Journal-*  .  1,092,802  1,129,257 

Grand  Total  .  4,369,925  4,426,157 

JERSEY  CITY,  N.J. 

Jersey  Journal-*  .  1,562,777  1,540,669 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Jersey  Journal-e  1966 — 1,562,^  includes 
113,761  linos;  1965—1,540,669  includes  86- 
487  linos. 


DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ....  2,454.586  2,444,258 

(Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  612,718  556,964 

Post-*  .  3,015,283  2,894,650 

Post-S  .  1.404,240  1,292,872 


Grand  Total  .  7,486.827  7.188,744 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Post-*  1966—3,015,283  includes  234,178  lines; 
1965-2.894,650  includes  245,991  lines. 

DES  MOINES,  IOWA 

R*gist*r-m  .  803,9t0  811,099 

Tribune-*  .  1,204,449  1,170,142 

tR*gist*r-S  .  783.279  624,600 

G'and  Total  .  2,791,688  2.605.841 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-e  1966 — 1.204,449  includes  89.575 
lines.  Register-5  1965—783,279  includes  118,- 
803  lines;  1965—624,600  includes  13,260  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

F'*e  Press-m  . 1,966,509  1,938,745 

§Fre*  Press-S  1,021,532  799,619 

N*w:-e  .  3,609  590  3,466,651 

tN*ws-S  .  1,974,900  1,792,986 


Grand  Total  .  8,572,531  7,998,001 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included. 
Free  Press-/n  1966 — 1,966,509  includes  M.- 
265  lines;  1965—1,938,745  includes  63,039 
lines.  Free  Press-S  1966 — 1,021,532  includes 
172,464  lines;  1965—799,619  includes  101,- 
498  lines.  News-e  1966— 3,609,5W  includes 
399.382  lines;  1965—3.466.651  includes  232,143 
lines.  News-S  1966—1,974,900  includes  127,- 
967  lines;  1965—1,792,986  includes  112,052 
lines. 

EL  PASO.  TEX. 

Times-m  1.524,831  1,529,036 

ITimes-S  560,191  542,389 


KANSAS  CITY,  MO. 

Times-m  .  2,249,231  2,042,947 

Star-*  .  1,732,213  1,888,115 

tStar-S  .  1,269,434  1,248,409 

Grand  Total .  5,250,878  5.179,471 

KNOXVILLE.  TENN. 

Journal-m  .  872,285  825,980 

News-Sentinel-e  .  1,339,657  1.277.138 

§News-Sentinal-S  .  553,878  551,378 

Grand  Total  .  2,765,820  2,654,496 

LAWRENCE,  MASS. 

Eagle-Tribune-d  .  1,217,424  1,247,347 

LITTLE  ROCK.  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazette-m  ...  1,403,312  1.304,559 

(Arkansas  GazeHe-S  .. .  588,854  561,680 

Grand  Total  .  1,992,166  1,866,239 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Indep*ndent-m  .  2,381,119  2,405.915 

flndependent  Press- 

Telegram-S  .  861,620  876,546 

Press-Telegram-e  .  2,367,833  2,415,996 

Grand  Total  .  5.610,572  5,698,457 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Independent-m  1966  —  2,381,119  includes 
250,868  lines;  1965—2,405,915  includes  285,- 
077  lines.  Press-Telegram-*  1966 — 2,367,833 
includes  250,868  lines;  1965—2,415,996  in- 

GRAND  RAPIDS,  MICH.  “5,077  lines. 

Press-e  .  2,770,615  2,475,244  .un  uw 

tPr*s$-S  .  837,315  720,285  ISLAND.  N.Y. 

-  -  Newsday  Suffolk-*  ....  2,981.057  3,027,792 

Grand  Total  .  3,607,930  3,195,529  Newsday  Nassau-*  ....  3,068,323  3,189,587 

HACKENSACK.  N.J.  Total  .  6.049,380  6,217,379 

Record  *  .  2,483,549  2,487,289  vane 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Record-e  1966—2,483,549  includes  116,790  Times-m  .  5,519,058  5.197,935 

lines:  1965—2,487,289  includes  122,623  lines.  Tim*s-5  .  4,347,366  4,296,610 

Htrald  Examiner**  _ 2,214,698  2,183.273 

HARTFORD,  CONN.  Harald  Examtner-S  ....  888.640  924, 90S 

Courant-in  .  l  I  ©rand  Total  . 12,969,762  12,602,723 

(Courant-S  .  NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

fTimes-e  .  2,503,891  2,391,998  yimes-m  1966—5,519,058  includes  658,749 

_  .  -  ,  ,  e  CM  ciwi  c  AM  nxv  lines;  1965—5,197.935  includes  636,947  linos. 

Grand  Total  .  5,526,500  5,0H237  |»66^.347.366  Includes  1,399,726 

lines;  1965-^,296,610  Includes  1,412,056 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII  lines. 

Advortiser-an  .  1,711,289  1,771,994 

Star-Bulletin-*  .  2,048,542  1,957,844  LOWELL,  MASS. 

7X1  xco  7.HZ1  .  1,065.276  l.029,7n 

Adv*rtis*r-S  .  T3I.259  711,363  .5„„.5  .  396,667  347,745 

Grand  Total  .  4,491,090  4,441,201  Grand  Total  .  1,461,943  1,377,522 

HOUSTON,  TEX.  I^YNN,  MASS. 

Chronicle-*  .  3,419,467  3,164,353  i.,— ,  '  any  any  831  298 

Chronicle-S  .  i:537:456  i:509:926  . 

Post-m  .  2,932,630  2,547,153  ncvure™  m  u 

Post-S  .  1,269,604  1,164,189  MANCHESTER.  N.H. 

-  -  Union  L*ad*r-d  .  1,050,307  916,318 

Grand  Total .  9,159.157  8,385,621  'News-S  .  310,043  298.260 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  -  - 

Chronicle-*  1966-3,419,467  includes  180,-  Grand  Total .  1,360,350  1,214,578 

269  lines;  1965—3.164,353  includes  168,902  NOTE;  The  Sunday  News  is  sold  in 

lines.  Chronicle-S  1966 — 1.537,456  includes  optional  combination  with  the  following 
58,219  lines;  1965—1,509,926  includes  25,816  Monday  Union  Leader, 
lines.  Post-m  1966 — 2,932,630  includes  IM.- 

277  lines;  1965—2.547.153  includes  88,869  MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Ijnes.  Post-S  1966-1,269,604  includes  87,305  Commercial  App*al-m  2,309,293  2.188,825 

lines;  1965—1.164,189  includes  26,295  lines.  Commercial  App*al-S  .  1,169,091  1,054,084 

INDIANAPOLIS,  IND.  Press-Scimitar-e  .  M8^ 

News-*  .  2,320,472  2,122,114  Grand  Total  .  5,095,339  4,731,946 

Star-m  .  2,356,237  2,267,845  NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 

tStar-S  .  1,582,793  1,521,400  Press-Scimitar-e  1966  —  1.616.955  includes 
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big  Sr  small  t,  y,  r,  o,  f ,  o,  a,  m. 

(Please) 


That's  the  way  we  spell  Styrofoam®.  Always 
with  a  cap  S.  Styrofoam  is  a  registered  trade¬ 
mark  for  the  specific  brand  of  polystyrene 
plastic  foam  made  only  by  The  Dow  Chemical 
Company.  So  it  deserves  the  initial  cap. 

Like  all  trademarks,  Styrofoam  should  be 


used  correctly.  This  avoids  confusing  people 
about  the  true  source  of  a  product. 

Please,  hit  that  capital  S  when  typing 
Styrofoam  or  mark  it  UC  on  proofs.  We’d  be 
most  grateful.  The  Dow  Chemical  Company, 
Midland,  Michigan. 


5A,57f  lines;  I95j — I  48S  037  Includes  53,105 
lines. 


MIAMI,  FLA. 

1966 

1965 

Herald-m 

4,148,125 

4,029.727 

^Herald-S 

1,983,211 

1,747,707 

News-e 

1 ,687,579 

1,087,149 

News-S 

451.944 

Grand  Total  .  . 

7,818,915 

7,336,527 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising 

included; 

Herald-m  1966—4.146,129  includes  110,244 

tines:  1965—4,029,727 

includes  117,334  lines. 

Herald-S  1944—1,983,211  includes  79,793 

lines;  1945—1,767,707 

includes  62,192  lines. 

NOTE:  NEWS-S 

last  publication  July 

24.  1964, 

MILWAUKEE.  WIS. 

Sentinel-m 

1,534,516 

1,163,630 

Journal-e 

3,679,373 

3,633,695 

(Journal-S 

2,153,799 

2,220,129 

Grand  Total 

7,367,688 

7,017,454 

MINNEAPOLIS.  MINN. 

Tribune-m 

2,074,452 

1,840,651 

Star-e 

3,255.038 

2,713,490 

(Tribune-S 

1,894,040 

1,808,476 

Grand  Total 

7,223,530 

6,362,617 

NOTE:  Port  run 

advertising 

included: 

Star-e  1966—3,255,038 

includes  499,968  lines: 

1965—2.713,490  includes  369.924  lines. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Bee-e 

1,002,949 

1,121,704 

5Bee-S 

333,034 

335,480 

Grand  Total 

1,335.983 

1,457,184 

NOTE;  6ee-e  published  9  days  a  week 

only. 

MONTREAL.  CANADA 

~Stdr-e 

2,947,437 

3.026,143 

Gaiette-m . 

1,720,745 

1,826,497 

La  Presse-e 

3,047,144 

3,008,010 

La  Patrie-S 

157,959 

198,869 

Grand  Total 

7,893,285 

8.059.519 

NOTE:  Star-e  includes  Weekend  Maga- 

2ine  linage. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Press-e 

1 ,026,952 

978,401 

Slar-m 

958,771 

964,465 

*Star-S 

419,475 

371,407 

Grand  Total  .  . 

2,405,398 

2,314,273 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

6anner-e 

1,851,892 

1,868.866 

Tennessean-m 

.  1,865,929 

1,916,241 

Tennessean-S 

923,413 

878,825 

Grand  Total 

4,641,234 

4.663,932 

NEW  BEDFORD,  MASS. 

$tandard-Times-e 

1,090,404 

1,091.415 

$Standard-Times-S 

416,683 

406,686 

Grand  Total  . 

..  1,507,087 

1,498,101 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising 

included; 

Standard-Times-e  1966 — 1,090  404 

includes 

22,835  lines;  1965  1,091,415  Includes  17,155 

lines. 

NEW  HAVEN.  CONN. 

Journal  Courier-m 

1,157,336 

1,053,458 

Register-e 

1,986,918 

1,860,639 

Register-S 

1,154,360 

1,145,467 

Register  A  Journal- 

Courier-sat. 

154,995 

138,718 

Grand  Total 

4.455.609 

4.198.282 

NOTE:  Journal  Courier-m  A  1 

2egister-e 

published  5  days  a 

week  only. 

NEW  ORLEANS,  LA. 

Time>-Picayune-m 

3,612,044 

3,218,154 

(Tlmes-Picayune-S 

1,565,543 

1,323,430 

States  A  Item-e 

1,855,770 

1,718,647 

Grand  Total 

7,033,357 

6,260,231 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Times-m 

3,717,275 

2,644,094 

Tifncs-9 

4,536,175 

3,222,055 

Herald  Tribune-m 

— 

1 ,477,968 

Herald  Tribune-S 

1,501,162 

News-m 

2,347.751 

1,793,232 

News-S 

2,417.582 

1,651,921 

Journal-American-e 

_ 

828,515 

Journal- American-S 

294,835 

Post-e  . 

1,199  164 

1,225,038 

Posts 

209,405 

World  Telegram  A 

Sun-e 

_ 

975,241 

World  Journal 

Tribune-e 

1,524.998 

World  Journal 

Tribune-S  .. 

744,059 

— 

Grand  Total  16.507,004  15.823.466 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
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Herald  Tribune-S  1965 — 1.501,162  Includes 
100,298  lines.  News-m  1966—2,367,751  in¬ 
cludes  1,174,184  lines-  1965—1,793.232  in¬ 
cludes  87C.336  lines.  News-S  1966—2.417,582 
includes  1,479,491  lines;  1965 — 1,651,921  in¬ 
cludes  992,887  lines.  Journal-American-e 
1965—828,515  includes  86,255  lines.  Journal- 
American-S  1965 — 294,835  includes  61,849 
lines.  World  Tel.  &  Sun-e  1965 — 975.241 
includes  33,238  lines.  World  Journal  Trib- 
une-e  1 966-— 1,524,998  includes  24,961  lines. 
World  Journal  Tribune-S  1966 — 744,059  in¬ 
cludes  74.651  lines. 

NOTE:  Split  run  News-m  168,388  lines; 
News-S  92,694  lines. 

New  York  Merger  and  Strike  Notes, 
October  1966-1965: 

NOTE  1966 — New  York  Herald  Tribune. 
Journal-American,  World-Telegram  and 
Sun  merged  effective  April  25,  1966.  Be¬ 
cause  of  an  impasse  in  labor  negotiations 
the  New  York  Newspaper  Guild  called 
a  strike  which  prevented  the  publication 
of  the  newspapers  under  the  new  corpora¬ 
tion  World  Journal  Tribune,  Inc.,  namely 
Herald  Tribune-m,  World  Journal-e  and 
World  Journal  Tribune-S  from  April  25 
through  September  II,  1966. 

Subsequently  it  was  announced  on  Au¬ 
gust  IS.  1966  that  the  Herald  Tribune-m 
would  cease  publication.  The  World  Jour¬ 
nal  Tribune-e  and  S  started  publication 
September  12.  1966.  Last  edition  of  Post-S 
May  8.  1966.  The  evening  edition  was  pub¬ 
lished  S  days  a  week  prior  to  May  14, 
1966.  on  which  date  it  became  a  6-day 
paoer. 

NOTE  1965 — The  New  York  newspaper 
strike  continued  into  October  1965. 

The  New  York  News  and  New  York 

Journal-American  did  not  oublish  October 
1st  through  October  9th,  1965. 

The  New  York  Times  and  New  Yo-'k 

World-Telegram  and  Sun  did  not  publish 
October  1st  through  October  lOth,  1965. 

NEW  YORK  (QUEENS),  N.Y. 

1966  1965 


Lono  Island  Press-e  1,622,563  1,551,473 

§Long  Island  Press-S  858,708  939.857 


Grand  Total 

2,481,271 

2,491,330 

NEW  YORK 

(EL  DIARIO- 

LA  PRENSAI,  N.Y. 

El  Diario-La  Prensa  m 

359,171 

343,457 

El  Diarlo-La  Prensa-S 

1 14,594 

93,169 

Grand  Total  . 

473,765 

436.626 

NEWBURGH.  N.Y. 

News-e 

1,035,175 

982,795 

NEWPORT 

NEWS.  VA. 

Press-m 

1,642,845 

1,782,697 

§Pre:s-S 

609,854 

558.400 

Times-Herald-e 

1 .406,386 

1,471,183 

Grand  Total  . 

3,659.085 

3,812,280 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

Gazette-e 

1,072,080 

1,163,342 

•Gaiette-S 

396,525 

360,059 

Grand  Total 

1,468,605 

1,523,401 

NORFOLK.  VA. 

Ledger-Star-e 

2,106,444 

2,252,101 

Virginian-Pilot-m 

2,628,014 

2,795,675 

fVirginian-Pilot  A 

Star-S  . 

1,166,361 

1 .090,695 

Grand  Total 

5,900,819 

6,138  471 

NOTE:  Part  run 

advertising  included: 

Ledger-Star-e  1966 — 2,106,444  includes  458,- 

795  lines;  1965—2,252,101  include; 

;  508,180 

lines.  Virginian-Pilot 

-m  1966—2,628,014  in- 

eludes  445,045  lines;  1965—2,795,675 

Includes 

507,555  lines;  Virginian-Pilot  ft  Star-S  1966 

~I,IA6,3AI  includes 

186,327  lines 

;  1965— 

1,090,695  includes  178.914  lines. 

NORWALK,  CONN. 

Hour-e 

1 .284.092 

OAKLAND.  CALIF. 

Tribune-e 

2,325,342 

2,409,325 

§Tribune-S  . 

1,198,249 

1,072.139 

Grand  Total 

3,523,591 

3,481,514 

OKLAHOMA 

CITY.  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m 

1,468.089 

1,437.010 

Oklahoman-$ 

748,159 

692,477 

Times-e 

1,333,256 

1,371,020 

Grand  Total 

3,549,504 

3,500,507 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Oklahoman-m  1966 — 1,468,089  includes  184,- 
468  lines;  1965 — 1,437,010  includes  100  186 
lines.  Times-e  1966— 1 .333,256  includes  132  - 
037  lines;  1965—1,371,020  includes  120,717 
lines. 

OMAHA.  NEIR. 

World-Herald 

(see  note)  1,746,684  1.618.670 


1966  1965 

World-Herald-S  1,158,291  1,093,059 

Grand  Total  2,904.975  2,711,729 

NOTE:  World-Herald  sold  in  combina- 

tion-m  t  e,  linage  of  only  one  edition, 

e  is  shown. 

ORLANDO,  FLA. 

Sentinel-m  .  2,894.468  2,766,227 

Sentinel-S  1,484,605  2,746  227 

Star-e  .  2,745,983  1,200,739 

Grand  Total  7,125.056  6.733.193 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Sentinel-m  1966—2,894,468  includes  1,051,914 
lines;  1965 — 2,766,227  includes  768  564  lines. 
Sentinel-S  1966-1484,605  includes  590,286 
lines;  1965 — 2,766,227  includes  768,564  lines. 
Star-e  1966 — 2,745,983  includes  857,977  lines; 
1965—1,200,739  includes  405,838  lines. 

PALO  ALTO.  CALIF. 


Times-e 

2,035  644 

1,711,092 

PASADENA,  CALIF. 

5tar-News-e 

1,120,085 

1,168,750 

§lnHeo«nHent- 

Star  News-S  . 

523,623 

548  078 

Independent-m 

1,114,733 

1,185,871 

Grand  Total 

. .  2,758,441 

2,902,649 

PATERSON,  N.J. 

Call-m 

682,262 

520,159 

PAWTUCKET.  R.l. 

Times-e 

1,061,485 

1,004.562 

PEORIA.  ILL. 

Journal  Star  (see  note)  1,758  874 

1,650,677 

fJournal  Star-S 

663,112 

604.644 

Grand  Total 

2,421986 

2,255,271 

NOTE:  Journal  Star-m  S  Journal  Star-e 
sold  in  combination.  Linage  of  only  one 
edition — Journal  Star-e— is  shown. 


PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bulletin-e  3.109,487  2.776  215 

tBulletin-S  . .  1,311,925  I  197,548 

Inquirer-m  2,480,182  2.253,385 

Inquirer-S  2,622,924  2,312  377 

News-e .  1,292,780  1,119,101 

Grand  Total  10,817,298  9,658  626 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Bulletin-e  1966—3,109,487  includes  479,424 
lines:  1965 — 2,776,215  includes  355,201  line*. 
Bulletin-S  1966—1311,925  includes  394,738 
lines;  1965 — 1,197,548  includes  312,917  lines. 
Inquirer-m  1966—2.480,182  includes  292,246 
lines;  1965—2.253,385  Includes  199.386  lin«s. 
Inquirer-S  1966—2  622,924  inclurfes  551,733 
lines;  1965—2,312,377  includes  244.223  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Republic-m  3,016  688  2,964,060 

tRepublic-S  1,214.891  1091.859 

Gaiette-e  2,951,800  2,877,158 

Grand  Total  .  7,183,379  6,933,077 

PITTSBURGH,  PA. 

Post-Gai.  S 

Sun-Tel.-m  1,397  628  1,403,939 

Press-e  2,723  053  2,630,336 

tPress-S  1,620,088  1,495,101 

Grand  Total  5,740,769  5,529,376 

PLAINFIELD,  N.J. 

Courier-News-e  1,481,403  1,444,875 

PORTLAND.  ORE. 

Oregonian-m  2,675,091  2,520.591 

t§Oregonian.S  1,309.631  1,290,176 

Oregon  Journal-e  896,050  895,490 

Grand  Total  4,880,772  4,706,257 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Oregon  Journal-e  1966—896,050  includes 

40,251  lines;  1965—895,490  includes  43,321 
•  I'nes. 

PROVIDENCE.  R.l. 

Bulletin-e  2,080,808  1,913,753 

Journal-m  2,151,711  1,913,532 

tJournal-S  1,494,530  1,192,296 

Grand  Total  5.727.049  5,019,581 

READING.  PA. 

Eagle  (see  note)  1,383,191  1,312,882 

§Eagle-S  567,719  563,382 

Grand  Total  1,950,910  1,876,264 

NOTE:  Eagle-e  t  Times-m  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Eagle-e, 
is  shown. 

RIVERSIDE.  CALIF. 

Press-Enterprise 

(see  note)  1,680,170  1,782,261 

EDITOR  &.  PUB 


1966  1965 

§Press  Enterprise-S  554,417  568,713 

Grand  Total  2,234,587  tIbo!^ 

NOTE:  Enterprise-m  &  Press-e  sold  in  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Enter¬ 
prise-m  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Press-Enterprise  1966 — 1,680,170  includes 
23,731  lines;  Press- Enterprise  1965 — 1,782,261 
includes  21,483  lines. 

ROANOKE,  VA. 

Times-m  1,316,366  1,186  420 

8Times-S  448,402  425,462 

World-News-e  1,336,000  1,158.843 

Grand  Total  .  3,100,768  2,770,725 

ROCHESTER,  N.Y. 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-m  .  1,968,463  1,972,861 

(Democrat  ft 

Chronicle-S  .  1,302,613  I.282.58R 

*TImes-Union-e  2,513,817  2,373,827 

Grand  Total  .  5,784,893  5,629,276 

ROCKFORD.  ILL. 

Star  (see  note)  .  1,375.469  1,378  *68 

Star-S  .  777,588  702,949 

Grand  Total  .  2,153,057  2  081,917 

NOTE:  Star-m  ft  Register-Republlc-e  sold 
In  combination.  Linage  of  only  one  edi¬ 
tion — Star-m— is  shown.  Star-m  published 
five  week  days  only,  eicluding  Monday. 

SACRAMENTO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  2,378,319  2,512  178 

88ee-S  984,934  1.047.831 

UnIon-.m  883,226  864.139 

♦Unlon-S .  327,347  258  102 

Grand  Total  .  4.573,826  4.682.250 

ST.  LOUIS.  MO. 

G'obe-nemocrat-m  1,568,373  1,577,968 

(Globe-Democrat-we  760,445  787,037 

Post-Dispatch-e  .  2,545,757  2,707,630 

§Post-Dispalch-S  .  1,754,660  1,974,503 

Grand  Total  6,629,195  7,047,138 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertisinq  included: 
Globe-Democrat-m  1966 — 1,568,333  Includes 
246,763  lines;  1965—1.577,968  includes  293  - 
895  lines.  Post-DIspatch-e  1966—2,545,757 
includes  160,516  lines;  1965—2,707  630  in¬ 
cludes  171,116  lines.  Post-Dispatch-S  1965— 
1,974,503  Includes  18,415  lines.  Globe- 

Democrat-m  published  5  week  days  only. 
Globe-Democrat  not  published  October  13 
and  14,  1966  due  to  strike  conditions. 
Post-Dispatch  not  published  October  12  to 
16,  1966  due  to  strike  conditions. 

ST.  PAUL.  MINN. 

Pioneer  Press-m  1,475  631  1,274.104 

(Pioneer  Press-S  1,262,954  1. 100.540 

DIspatch-e  2,412,350  2,091,827 

Grand  Total  5,150,935  4.424,473 

NOTE;  Dispatch-e  1966  —  2,412,350  in¬ 
cludes  736,931  lines  of  part-run  advertising. 
1945—2,091  827  Includes  213,703  lines  of 

oart-run  advertising. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Times-m  2,368,970  2,309,609 

(Times-S  970,208  8P8  752 

Independent-e  .  1,095,140  1,153,015 

Grand  Total  3,384  318  4.351.374 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  Included; 

TImes-m  1966  —  2  368,970  includes  155  102 
lines;  1965—2,309,609  includes  99,114  lines. 
Times-S  1966 — 920,206  includes  62,135  lines; 
1945 — 888,752  includes  46.629  lines. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY.  UTAH 

Tribune-m  2,294.384  2,769,355 

(Tribune-S  .  866,167  815,755 

Deseret  News 

Telegram-e  2,229,002  2,191,817 

Grand  Total  5,389,553  5,276,927 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEX. 

Express-m  1,633,528  1,613,787 

(Express-News-S  1,013,359  998,091 

Express-News-sat  . .  416,213  292,917 

News-c  1,794,962  1,655,326 

Light-e  . 1,841.684  1.828.940 

§LTght-S  1,247,357  1,137,905 

Light-sat  196,835  195.644 

Grand  Total  8,143,938  7,722,612 

NOTE:  Express-m,  News-e  ft  Light-e  pub¬ 
lished  5  days  a  week  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun-m  1,927,972  1,981,347 

§Sun-Telegram-S  .  680,673  647,424 

Grand  Total  2,608,645  2,628,771 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertisinq  included; 
Sun-m  1966—1,927,972  includes  57,344  lines; 
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Thank  you.  J 


IFORMICA 


BRAND 


•  products 

FORMICA  CORPORATION  •  dncinnaH,  Ohio  45232  •  subsidiory  of  <cr  CT  y>%  JV.^  ;v  M  K9~ 

Itodvihip  through  innovorion  •  FORMICAS  it  our  brond  nome  for  lominoted  plostic  os  well  os  other  products. 


I9i&— 1,981,347  includes  64,535  lines.  Sun-m 
t  Teleqram-e  are  sold  in  optional  com¬ 
bination.  Linage  of  one  edition,  Sun-m, 
is  shown. 


h4agazine  linage;  and  Slar-e,  Globe  and 
Mai1-m  includes  Rotogravure  Sections  lin¬ 
age. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

1966 

1965 

Union-m  . 

§Union-S  . 

Tribune-e  . 

2,188,235 

1,212,920 

2,793,913 

2,102,101 

1,240,768 

2.778,734 

Grand  Total 

6,195,068 

6,121,603 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CALIF. 

Chronicle*m  . 

Examiner-e  . 

Examiner  & 

Chronicle-S  . 

2,300,319 

2,379,484 

1,279,767 

2,267,489 

2.364.144 

1,456,073 

Grand  Total  . 

5.959,570 

6,087,706 

SAN  JOSE. 

CALIF. 

Mercury-m 

News-e 

(§Mercury-New$-S 

3  491,389 
3,425  347 
1,255,015 

3,328,294 

3,251,487 

1,200,014 

Grand  Total  8,171,751  7,779,795 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included: 
Mercury-m  1966 — 3,491,389  includes  235,581 
lines;  1965—3,328,294  includes  210,098  lines. 
News-e  1966  —  3,425,347  includes  235,581 
lines:  1965—3,251,487  includes  210,098  lines. 

SAN  RAFAEL.  CALIF. 

1  ndependent-Journal-e 

1.576.479 

1,622.458 

SCHENECTADY.  N.Y. 

Gazette-m 

Union  Star-e 

1,611,039 

1,015,301 

1,413,860 

1,111,877 

Grand  Total 

2.626.340 

2,525,737 

SEATTLE, 

WASH. 

Post-1  ntelligencer-m 
|Post- Intelligencer -S 
Times-e 

Times-S 

1.741,575 

675,227 

2,564.914 

1,193,139 

1,580,015 

597,410 

2.358,443 

1,043,798 

Grand  Total 

6.174.855 

5.579.666 

SHREVEPORT,  LA. 

Journal-e 

Times-m 

Times-S  . 

.  1,117,124 
1.413.824 
733,738 

1. 108.781 
1,395,810 
655,339 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.264,686 

3,159,930 

SOUTH  BEND.  IND. 

Tribune-e 

Tribune-S  . 

1,849,806 

785,383 

1,693,989 

740,109 

Grand  Total  . 

2,635,189 

2,434,098 

SPOKANE, 

WASH. 

Spokesman-Review-m 
(Spokesman-Review-S 
Chronicle-e  . 

919,631 
589,899 
.  1,088,495 

893,382 

532.469 

988,708 

Grand  Total  . 

.  2,598,025 

2,414,559 

STOCKTON 

.  CALIF. 

Record-e  . 

1,907,859 

1,883,787 

SYRACUSE,  N.Y. 

Herald-Journal-e  . 
(§Herald-American-S 
Post  Standard-m  . 

.  1,920.832 
992,317 
1,160,513 

1,908,632 

944,757 

1,128,022 

Grand  Total  ... 

4.073,662 

3.981.41 1 

TACOMA. 

WASH. 

News-Tribune-e 

New$-Tribune-$ 

1,799.447 

718,113 

1,876,037 

636,111 

Grand  Total  . 

2,517,560 

2,512,148 

TAMPA. 

FLA. 

Tribune-m  . 

(Tribune-S  . 

Times-e  . 

2,303,390 

1,009,766 

1,557,541 

2,220,500 

947,150 

1,405,488 

Grand  Total  .  4,870,697  4,573,138 

NOTE;  Part  run  advertising  included; 
Tribune-m  1966—2,303,390  includes  139,328 
lines;  1965—2,220,500  includes  91,599  lines. 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times-m  . 

Blade-e  . 

Blade-S  . 

.  606,981 

.  1,657,341 
.  1.065.599 

874,241 

2,188,625 

1,263,975 

Grand  Total  .  3,329,921  4,326,841 

NOTE;  Times-m  published  5  days  a  week 
only. 

TIMES  and  BLADE  not  published  October 
25  to  31  due  to  strike  conditions. 

TORONTO. 

CANADA 

Globe  ft  Mail-m  . 

TlrTelegram-e  . 

Star-e  . 

.  1,752,928 
.  2,832,011 
.  3,111,382 

1,853,088 

2,733,990 

2,918,245 

Grand  Total  . 

NOTE:  Telegram-e 

.  7,696,321 
includes 

7,505,323 

Weekend 

TRENTON.  N.J. 

1966 


1966  1965 

Evening  Times-e  .  1,297,541  1,255,838 

'Times  Advertiser-S  ... .  945,961  855,856 

Trentonian-m  .  1,021,000  992,724 

Grand  Total  .  3.264,502  3.104,418 

NOTE:  Times-e  published  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

TROY.  N.Y. 

Record  (See  Note)  ...  1,543,122  1,195,234 
NOTE:  Record-m  S  Timas-Record-a  sold 
in  combination.  Linage  of  one  edition 
Record-m  is  shown. 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

Tribune-e  .  1,874,018  1,892,836 

World-m  .  1,868,308  1,926,058 

World-S  .  857,507  780,557 

Grand  Total  .  4,599.833  4,599,451 

UNION  CITY.  N.J. 

Hudson  Dispatch-m  ...  990,051  1.045.540 

UTICA.  N.Y. 

Observer  Dispatch-e  ..  994.038  1,033,228 

'Observer  Dispatch-S  .  530,669  427,721 

Press-m  .  1,341,650  1,331,046 


been  compiled  by  Media  Records,  Inc.  for 
exclusive  publication  by  Editor  t  Publisher. 
They  may  not  be  printed  or  published  in 
any  form  without  explicit  permission  from 
Media  Records,  Inc. 

Except  where  other  figures  are  specifi¬ 
cally  shown  the  following  footnotes  apply 
to  Madia  Records.  October  1966  Linages 
'Includes  46,178  lines  FAMILY  WEEKLY 
(Includes  53,249  lines  THIS  WEEK 
iincludes  50,970  lines  PARADE 
;?lncludes  310,146  lines  WEEKEND. 

FIGURES  SUPPLIED 
BY  PUBLISHER 

ABERDEEN,  S.D. 


.  530,669  427,721 

..  1,341,650  1,331,046 


Grand  Total  .  2,866,357  2,791,995 

WASHINGTON,  D.C. 

News-e  .  1,495,811  1,497,586  BLOOMINGTON,  ILL. 

.  ?’ol9'794  '’4nt«Sf4Ph-AII  Day  S  1,537,396  1,288,140 

.  '^°tE:  family  weekly  linage  not  in- 

Star-e  .  2.871.366  3,0?8.2W  dudad  aifhar  waar 

(Star-S  .  1,381,421  1,271,447 

/-  J  T  *  I  I^aicnxc  BURLINGTON,  VT. 

Grand  Total  . 12,712,963  12.415,035  ^  ' 

Free  Freis-m  .  1,033,843  973,365 

WATERBURY.  CONN  CANTON.  OHIO 

American-a  .  1,522,957  1,403,654  d  '6  Aa^a^xva 

DArsiiki:/>Aft  c  Aftd  ini  &QA  1^6  Repositorywe  .  2,019,164  2,001.356 

RepubI, can-5  .  Repository-S  .  8251860  78i;2l4 

Grand  Total  .  2,207,058  2,059,790  -  j  t  .  i  '  1 ..., 

NOTE:  American  a  &  Republican-m,  sold  .  2.845,024  2,782,570 

onW  Is"  shown!"**'®"-  -  CARBONDALE-HERRIN-MURmYSBORO. 

YYESTCHESTER-ROCKLAND  GROUP.  Southern  lllinoisan-e  ...  486,794  513,912 

N.Y.  (10  CITIES)  Southern  Illinoisan-S  ..  208,544  187,684 

Mamaroneck  Times-e  ..  U72.200  Total  .  695.338  701.596 

Se°rRoc*he"ni  Standard.  ’  '  ‘ 

Star-e  .._ .  1,297,619  1,432,072  CHAMBERSBURG.  PA. 

Ossining  Citizen-  «  l..  .  -1 

Regi$ter-e  .  1,189,579  1,294,413  Opinion-e  .  771,134  711,697 

Peekskill  Star-e  .  950,227  1,030,883  ... 

Port  Chester  Item-e  ...  1.303,231  1,458,670  CHAMPAIGN-URBANA.  ILL. 

Tarrytown  News-e  .  1,137,291  1,250,797  Courier-e  .  897,260  870,562 

Yonkers  Herald  Courier-S  .  319,816  318  822 

Statesman-e  .  1,501,158  1,642,828  ! _ 

White  Plains  Reporter  Grand  Total  .  1,217,076  1,189  384 

Dispatch-e  .  1,535,181  1,690,651 

Rockland  Journal  CHARLESTON,  W.  VA. 

.  *'^*>*-^*  1 ,285,907  SazeHe-m  .  1,226,946  1,139,082 

Total  . 12,617.115  13,784,402  SaieMe  MaiLS-;;;;::;;  '  '’wlm 

WICHITA,  KANS.  Grand  Total  .  2,939,804  2,762,396 

Eagle-m  .  1,813,311  1,600,818  NOTE;  Above  figures  do  not  include 

Beacon-e  .  1,304,467  1,243,233  PARADE  and  pre-print  insert  linage. 

(Eagle  ft  Beacon-S _  705,995  575,589 

-  -  CHILLtCOTHE.  OHIO 

Grand  Total  .  3,823,773  3,419,640  .  I  ncz  on  i  izz  loa 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  .  1,053,630  1,136,184 

Eagle-m  1966—1,813,311  includes  28,283  oub.ct.  wrw 

lines.  Beacon-e  1966—1,304,467  includes  CORPUS  CHRISTI,  TEX. 

7,310  lines.  Eagle  ft  Beacon-S  1966—705,995  Caller-m  .  1,683,416  1,624.518 

includes  40,280  lines.  Times-e  .  1,664,166  1,596,966 

Caller-Times-S  .  480,760  489,440 

WINSTON-SALEM.  N.C.  ^  ...  -  - 

Journal-m  .  1,408,574  1,394,361  Total  .  3,828,342  3,710,924 

Sentinel-e  .  1,291,264  1,302,982  irw 

Journal  ft  Sentinel-S  ...  525,270  553,797  COVINGTON.  KY. 

-  ■  Kentucky  Post  ft 

Grand  Total  .  3,225,108  3,251,140  Times-Star-e  .  779,394  775,530 

WORCESTER.  MASS.  DANBURY.  CONN. 

Telegram-S  .  801,086  722,129  News-Time$-e  .  1,080,584  1,122,884 

Telegram-m  .  1,018,201  9U,305 

Gazette-e  .  <.^*8,416  1,219,749  DAVENPORT,  IOWA 

Grand  Total  .  3,087,703  2,928,183  Times-Democrat-m  ....  [.I4*.J32  j.094,^6 

NOTE:  Part  run  advertising  included;  T|mes-Democrat-e  .  'ecn'xon 

Telegram-m  1966—1,018,201  includes  32,582  Times-Democrat-S  .  550,690  517,762 

a  s,...  to..i . 

li..:  l.cl.d.,  43.747  li...,  i,»r,ON*  .MCH,  FLA. 

YOUNGSTOWN,  OHIO  News-e  .  987,718  949,582 

Vindicator-e  .  1,727,439  1,608,116  News-Journal-S  .  314,902  306,460 

iVindicator-S  .  1,350,168  1,158,708  Journal-m  .  1,054,960  1,047,305 

Grand  Total  .  3,077,607  2,766,824  Grand  Total  .  2,357,580  2,303,347 


1966 

1965 

Amer!can-News-e  . 

439,978 

368,592 

American-News-S  . 

220,038 

200,228 

Grand  Total  . 

660,016 

568,820 

ALTOONA, 

PA. 

Mirror-e  . 

1,201,032 

1,210,160 

ANCHORAGE, 

ALASKA 

News-d  . 

464,030 

374,752 

News-S  . 

218,008 

116,760 

Grand  Total  . 

682,038 

491.512 

APPLETON-NIMAH4IINA$HA, 

,  WIS. 

Post-Crescent-e  . 

1,146,530 

1,133,636 

Post-Crescent-S  . 

403,410 

352,002 

Grand  Total  . 

1,549,940 

1,485,638 

IMPORTANT  NOTICE 

The  linage  tabulations  shown  here  have 


DECATUR.  ILL. 

Herald  ft  Review-me  .  1.191,666  1,109,780 

EDITOR  &  PUB 


Herald  ft  Review-S _  381,178  334,964 

Grand  Total  .  1,572,844  1,444,744 

EAST  ST.  LOUIS,  ILL. 

Journal-e  .  539,588  577.808 

Journal-S  .  145,460  HSlsiO 

Grand  Total  .  685,048  723,618 

Does  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

EDWARDSVILLE,  ILL. 

Intelligencer-e  .  254,086  251,650 

GAINESVILLE.  FLA. 

Sun-eS  ex  sat .  915,726  960,736 

GRAND  FORKS.  N.D. 

Herald-eS  .  1.095,836  967.156 

HARRISBURG.  PA. 

Patriot-m  .  1,451,058  1,434,202 

'Patriot-News-S  .  679,210  578,046 

Grand  Total  .  2,130,268  2,012.248 

NOTE:  'Does  not  include  PARADE  lin¬ 
age. 

HAVERHILL.  MASS. 

Gazette-e  .  675,234  686.168 

HUNTINGTON.  W.  VA. 

Advertiser-e  .  1,152,203  1,037,414 

Herald-Dispatch-m  ....  1,167,445  1,055,678 
Herald-Advertiser-S  ...  376,707  362,428 

Grand  Total  .  2,696,355  2,455.520 

HUNTSVILLE.  ALA. 

Times-e  .  1,404,592  1,269,604 

Times-S  .  700,511  548,954 

Grand  Total  .  2,105,103  1,818  558 

NOTE:  Includes  PARADE. 

HYANNIS,  MASS. 

Cape  Cod  Standard- 

Times-e  .  602,350  610,960 

Capa  Cod  Standard- 
Times-S  .  92,092  79,240 

Grand  Total  .  694,442  690,200 

JOHNSTOWN.  PA. 

Tribune- 

Democrat-All  Day  ...  1,258,775  1,232.203 

KENNEWICK-PASCO-RICHLAND, 

WASH. 

Tri-City-Herald-a  .  783,482  716,506 

Tri-City-Herald-S  .  277,060  241,010 

Grand  Total  .  1,060,542  957,516 

Docs  not  include  FAMILY  WEEKLY. 

KENOSHA.  Wise. 

News-e  .  1,438,990  1,424,808 

KINGSTON.  N.Y. 

Freeman -e  .  1,101,086  983,738 

LAKELAND.  FLA. 

Ledger-eS  ft  sat.  m  ....  1,236,130  1,178,212 

LA  SALLE.  ILL. 

News-Tribune-e  .  708,476  684,594 

LINCOLN.  NEBR. 

Star-m  .  1,153,012  1,224,606 

Journal-e  .  1,145,774  1,207,252 

Journal  ft  Star-S  .  445,357  447,634 

Grand  Total  .  2,793,077  2,924,746 

Includes  PARADE  48,934  lines  (1966); 
45,254  lines  (1965). 

LOCKPORT,  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  ft  Journal-e  700,728  705,754 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Courier-Journal-m  .  1,590,278  1,663,296 

Courier-Journal-S  .  1,255,675  1,148,026 

Times-e  .  2,147,467  2,147,622 

Grand  Total  .  4,993,420  4,9M,944 

NOTE;  Above  linage  is  actual  linage 
converted  to  8-column  basis.  ROP  display 
is  published  .on  6-column  basis  and  classi¬ 
fied  on  9-column  basis. 

MADISON.  Wise. 

Capital  Times-e  .  1,670,732  1,505,819 

State  Journal-m  .  1,704,759  I  568,770 

State  Journal-S  .  672,784  613,046 

Grand  Total  .  4,047,575  3,687,635 

Includes  PARADE  46,571  lines  (1966); 
43,407  lines  (1965). 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Record-m  .  1,088,430  1,158,318 
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X  here’s  no  argument. 

As  far  as  rural  electric  people  are  concerned, 
the  chicken  comes  before  the  egg. 

That’s  because  the  consumer-owners  of 
America’s  rural  electrics  are  interested  in  provid¬ 
ing  city  people  with  the  best  and  freshest  food 
possible  . . .  and  to  get  the  best  eggs,  the  chickens 
have  to  be  treated  right. 

Across  the  coimtry,  rural  electric  coopera¬ 
tives  and  consumer-owned  power  districts  are 
serving  modem  poultry  producers  who  use  elec¬ 
trically-powered  equipment  to  feed  and  water  the 
hens,  keep  the  cages  clean,  grade  and  clean  the 
eggs  and  get  them  into  coolers  within  minutes. 


The  egg  is  on  your  breakfast  table  practically 
before  the  chicken  knows  it’s  missing. 

And  it’s  much  the  same  story  with  milk  and 
vegetables  and  other  farm  products.  Using  elec¬ 
tricity  from  their  cooperatives  to  power  modem 
equipment  helps  our  farmers  produce  the  freshest 
food  under  the  most  sanitary  conditions  at  the 
lowest  cost. 

American’s  eat  fresher  food  of  higher  quality 
— and  pay  a  smaller  percentage  of  their  paycheck 
for  it — than  any  other  people  in  the  world. 

And  America’s  rural  electrics  help  keep  it 
that  way. 


Everybody 

benefits 


AMERICA'S  Consumer-Owned  RURAL  ELECTRIC  SYSTEMS 


For  more  information  write  National  Rural  Electric  Cooperative  Association,  2000  Florida  Avenue,  N.W.,  Washington,  D.C.  20009 


Journdl-e 


I9&i  I9i5 

983,024  I.OIi.148  Times-Dispatch-S 


Grand  Total 

2,071,454 

2,174,488 

M'DDLETOWN.  N.Y. 

Times  Herald-Record-m  914.018 

997,840 

MORGANTOWN.  W.  VA 

Post-e 

881,794 

592,333 

Dominion-News-m 

881,794 

592,333 

Dominion-Post-S 

228,850 

84,274 

G*’and  Total 

1,550,238 

1,248,940 

NEWARK, 

OHIO 

Advocate-e 

1,318,392 

1,447,088 

NEW  BRITAIN.  CONN. 

Herald-e 

1,079,818 

1,139.588 

NEW  LONDON,  CONN. 

Day-e 

1,223,798 

1,188,829 

NORRISTOWN.  PA. 

Times-Herald-e 

1,102,140 

984,854 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEBR. 

Tele9raph-Bulletin*e 

828,250 

807,588 

OGDEN. 

UTAH 

Standard- Examiner-e 

1,199,788 

1,131,298 

Standard-Examiner-S 

391,998 

350,430 

Grand  Total 

1,591,784 

1,481,728 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  45,884  lines 
(1984);  32,578  lines  (1985). 

OIL  CITY.  FRANKLIN,  PA. 

Derrick-m  892,419  835,409 

News-Hereld-e  590,458  504,254 

Grand  Total  1,283,077  1.139,883 

ONEONTA.  N.V. 

Star-m  814,798  811.928 

PADUCAH.  KY. 

Sun-Democrat-e  748,724  790,384 

Sun-Democrats  352,058  325,080 

Grand  Total  1,120,784  1,115,484 

PINE  BLUFF,  ARK. 

Commercial-e  780,184  730,520 

Commercial-S  .  270,872  271,390 


Grand  Total  1,051,038  1,001,910 

Does  not  include  50,852  lines  FAMILY 

WEEKLY. 

PITTSFIELD.  MASS. 

Berkshire  Eagle-e  1,010,718  1,070,848 

PLATTSBURGH.  N.Y. 

Press-Republican-m  833.388  885,322 

PORT  JERVIS,  N.Y. 

Unioi-Gazette-e  241,242  254,772 

PORTLAND,  ME. 

Press  Herald-m  .  945,712  878,493 

Eipress-e  881,303  831,908 

Teleqram-S  447,972  417,458 

Grand  Total  2,294,987  2,128,257 

POTTSTOWN,  PA. 

Mercury-m  1,180,888  1,110,802 

POUGHKEEPSIE.  N.Y. 

Journal-e  .  1,302,475  1,293,008 

Journals  .  492.489*  594,155 

Grand  Total  1,995,384  1,887,183 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48.809  lines 
(1988);  32.  503  lines  (1985). 

NOTE:  Sunday  1988—18.584  lines.  Pre¬ 
print  linage  not  included  in  figures. 

QUINCY,  ILL. 


Herold-Whig-e 

Herald-Whiq-S 

897,088 

349,132 

880,190 

312,424 

Grand  Total 

1,048,220 

992,814 

RAPID 

CITY.  S.D. 

Journal-e 

Journal-S 

754,250 

288,134 

735,830 

247,814 

Grand  Total 

1,042,384 

983,444 

RENO.  NEV. 

Journal-m 

Journal-S 

Gazette-e 

1,004.332 
388,738 
..  1,288,490 

938,572 

384,084 

1,178,438 

Grand  Total 

2,879,558 

2,479,092 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

TImes-Dispatch  -m 
News  Leader •€  ... 

.  1,848,338 

.  1,870,440 

1,927,347 

1,914,974 

54 


1988 

1985 

Times-Oispatch-S 

1,238,148 

1,240,939 

Grand  Total 

4,952,928 

5.083,280 

RUTLAND 

.  VT. 

Herald-m 

731,213 

840,559 

SALEM.  ORE. 

Oregon  Statesman-m 
Oregon  Statesman-S 
Capital  Journal-e 

1,127,509 

288,929 

1,288,951 

1,113,873 

280,213 

1 .205,034 

Grand  Total 

2,883,389 

2,579,120 

SALISBURY 

.  N.C. 

Post-e 

Posts 

893,058 

245,084 

895,100 

242,848 

Grand  Total 

938,140 

937,748 

SANTA  BARBARA,  CALIF. 

New$-Pres$-e 

News-Press-$ 

1,379,931 

523,487 

1,337,028 

499,281 

Grand  Total 

1 ,903,398 

1,838.289 

SIOUX  FALLS.  S.D. 

Argus-  Leader-e 

Argus-  Leader-S 

881,488 

380.248 

900,120 

322,840 

Grand  Total 

1,241,718 

1,222,780 

STROUDSBURG.  PA. 

Pocono  Record-m 

594,838 

582,072 

SUPERIOR, 

Wise. 

Telegram-e 

540,204 

528,414 

TERRE  HAUTE,  IND. 

Star-m 

Tribune-e 

Tribune-Star-S  . . 

904,784 

989,590 

807.992 

723,804 

758,784 

521,138 

Grand  Total  . 

2,502,348 

2,001,524 

TOPEKA,  KANS. 

Cepitdl-m 

Stdte  Journal-e  . 

Capital-Journal-S 

1,245,985 

1,003.492 

472,58r 

1,222,319 

1,018,340 

390,484 

Grand  Total  . 

-Includes  44,715  lines 

2,877,304- 

PARADE. 

2,829,143 

TUCSON. 

ARIZ. 

Star-m  . . 

2,029,482 

575,817 

2,381,432 

1,855,144 

485,342 

2,094,582 

Citizen-e  . 

Grand  Total  4,988,731  4,415,088 

NOTE;  PARADE  linage  not  included  in 
1985  figures;  but  are  included  in  1988 
figures. 

VICTORIA.  TEXAS 

Advocate-m  .  541,198  589.344 

Advocate-S  .  208,308  234,388 

Grand  Total  749,504  823,732 

WAUKEGAN.  ILL. 

News-Sun-e  .  1,593,144  1,472,158 

WOONSOCKET.  R.l. 

Call-e  947,471  938,277 

CANADA 
CALGARY. ALTA. 

Herald-e  2,339,582  2,429,147 

EDMONTON,  ALTA. 

Journal-e  2,251,004  2,182,249 

HAMILTON,  ONT. 

Spectator-e  .  2,472,584  2,530,443 

KITCHENER-WATERLOO.  ONT. 

Record-e  2,032,001  1.885.292 

LETHBRIDGE.  ALTA. 

Herald-e  749,124  794,594 

LONDON.  ONT. 

Free  Press-me  2.3I5.8IB  2,228,283 

MONTREAL.  QUE. 

LeDimanche-Matin-S  328,323  288,883 

NORTH  BAY,  ONT. 

Nugget-e  885,828  859,341 

OTTAWA.  ONT. 

Citiien-e  2,319,951  2.434,102 

Le  Droit-e  1,219,458  1,258,59/ 

REGINA.  SASK. 

Leader-Post-e  1,805,879  1,575.833 

SIDNEY,  NOVA  SCOTIA 

Cape  Breton  Post-e  978.589  1,109,317 


1988  1985 

VANCOUVER.  B.C. 

Sun-e  2,923,488  3,071,338 

Province-m  1,388,592  1,889,587 

NOTE:  Sun-e  includes  WEEKEND  MAG¬ 
AZINE  137,249  Lines  (1988);  131,412  lines 
(1945). 

WINNIPEG,  MAN. 

Tribune-e  1,580,788  1,581,318 

.\.L.S.  REPORTS 

BLUEFIELD,  W.  VA. 

Telegraph-m  491,880  525,933 

Telegraph-S  244.789  233,389 

Grand  Total  738,829  759,302 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48,302  lines 
(1988);  31,878  lines  (1985). 

NOTE:  Telegraph-S  sold  in  combination 
with  Sunset  News-e. 

COLUMBIA.  S.  C. 

State-m  1,390,393  1,213,718 

State-S  853,319  807,487 

Record-e . 1,092,888  948,718 

Grand  Total  3,138,880  2,789,921 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48,911  lines 
(1988);  49,742  lines  (1985). 

DULUTH.  MINN. 


Herald-e . 

News-Tribune-m  . 

News-Tribone-S  . 

840,822 

778,773 

887,210 

830,588 

733,805 

559,120 

Grand  Total 

2,284,805 

2,123,311 

MONROE. 

LA. 

World-m  . 

World-S 

Newi-Star-e . 

834,810 

388,544 

790,591 

832,905 

335,379 

783,492 

Grand  Total  . 

1,991,745 

1,951,778 

PASSAIC. 

N.  J. 

Herald-News-e  . 

1,275,087 

1,378,887 

PATERSON. 

N.  J. 

News-e  . 

1,430,007 

1,504,811 

QUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ledger-e  . 

1,198,381 

1,153,883 

SCRANTON 

.  PA. 

517,843 

498,328 

1,071,325 

471,088 

548,777 

1,159,800 

Scrantonian-S  . 

Times-e  . 

Grand  Total  .  .  2,087,496 

Includes  PARADE  48,948  lines 
42,955  lines  (1985). 

2,177,483 

(1988); 

WILKES-BARRE.  PA. 

Record-m  . 

808,533 

809,387 

Times-Ledger-e  .  1,237,000  1,151,491 

Independent-S  .  499,925  774,429 

Grand  Total  2,543,458  2,535,707 

Includes  FAMILY  WEEKLY  48,302  lines 
(1988);  31,348  lines  (1985). 

• 

.4iider!»on  IndepeiKlent 
Wins  State  Awarfl 

COLU.MBIA,  S.  C. 

The  Anderson  (S.  C.)  Inde¬ 
pendent,  Wilton  E.  Hall,  pub¬ 
lisher,  received  the  South  Caro¬ 
lina  Conservation  Communica¬ 
tions  Award  for  19fi6  at  the 
annual  Governor’s  Achievement 
Projjram  for  Conservation. 

Gov.  Robert  McNair  made  the 
presentation  wdth  Hurley  Bad- 
ders,  the  Independent’s  state 
news  editor,  accepting  on  behalf 
of  the  Anderson  newspaper. 


HeinisFair^68  Guide 

The  official  (guidebook  to 
HemisFair’68,  San  Antonio’s  in¬ 
ternational  exposition,  will  be 
published  by  the  A.  H.  Belo 
Corp.,  publishers  of  The  Dallas 
Momintf  News  and  the  Texas 
A  Imnnur. 

EDITOR  ac  PUI 


Collegians 
Rate  Paper 
In  Michigan 

Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich. 

Without  knowledpre  it  was  be¬ 
ing  studied,  the  Mt.  Pleasant 
Times-News  found  it  was  under 
a  micro.scope  by  students  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Michigan  University. 

The  newspaper  came  out  of  a 
questionnaire-type  of  readership 
surv’ey  conducted  among  the  4,- 
249  students  living  on  campus 
with  respectable  score.  The  sev¬ 
eral  hundred  students  who 
worked  on  the  survey  received 
3.060  replies  and  the  Times- 
News  published  results. 

Of  the  replies,  2,885  .said  they 
read  the  Times-News,  2,079  of 
them  daily.  More  read  national 
and  international  news  than 
local;  1,608  read  sports  and  1,- 
253  advertisements.  University 
news  is  read  by  2,245.  A  total 
of  1,796  an.swered  that  reading 
the  Times-News  gives  them  a 
feeling  of  closer  identity  with 
the  Mt.  Pleasant  community. 

The  comments  generally  of¬ 
fered  praise,  suggestions  or  cri¬ 
ticism  of  the  newspaper  and 
the  program  of  providing  the 
newspaper  daily  to  every  dor¬ 
mitory  room  on  campus  at  no 
charge  to  .students.  This  was  ar¬ 
ranged  by  Panax  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Times-News,  and 
the  Central  Michigan  Univer¬ 
sity  Development  Fund. 

Comments  ranged  from  one 
one- word  obscenity  to  several 
sentences  of  reasoned  rhetoric. 

Most  critics  said  the  paper 
had  too  much  local  news  and 
not  enough  national  and  inter¬ 
national. 

Richard  I..  Milliman,  Times- 
News  publisher,  said  that 
through  the  newspaper  “we  are 
.seeking  to  help  establish  a 
greater  inter-relationship  of 
university  student  with  com¬ 
munity  —  along  with  a  greater 
awareness  by  the  community 
of  the  aims,  desires  and  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  university  complex. 

The  Times-News  is  Panax’ 
flagship  newspaper.  With  John 
P.  McGoff,  who  started  the  Mid¬ 
state  Broadcasting  Corp.,  as 
nresident.  Panax  purcha.sed  the 
Times-News  in  1964  and  the 
weekly  Alma  (Mich.)  Record 
the  following  year. 

In  January,  1966,  the  Mar¬ 
quette  Mining  Journal,  Iron 
Mountain  News  and  Ksennaba 
Daily  Press,  all  in  Michigan’s 
Upper  Peninsula,  were  pur¬ 
cha.sed  from  Frank  J.  Russell, 
giving  Panax  a  circulation  of 
nearly  44,000  (four  dailies). 
The  Alma  Record  has  13,500 
weekly. 
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A  FEW  SIMPLE  RULES 

ON  TYPE 

We  would  appreciate  it  if  you  would  follow  them 
when  you  use  our  trademarks  in  your  copy 


I 


I 


The  Benzedrine®  rule 

brand  of  amphetamine  sulfate 

Spell  with  a  capital  "B" 


The  Dexedrine®  rule 

brand  of  dextroamphetamine  sulfate 

Spell  with  a  capital  "D" 


The  Dexamyl®  rule 

brand  of  dextroamphetamine 
sulfate  and  amobarbital 

Spell  with  a  capital  "D" 


The  Thorazine®  rule 

brand  of  chlorpromazine 

Spell  with  a  capital  “T" 


The  Spansule®  capsule  rule 

brand  of  sustained  release  capsules 

Spell  with  a  capital  "S" — 
always  add  "capsule”  or  "capsules" 


These  brand  names  are  registered  trademarks  for  proc^ucts  made  by 
Smith  Kline  &  French  Laboratories 


SYNDICATES  National  Has 

Gen.  Howley  Writes  Coin  Column 
International  Column  Ready  Dec.  4 


Leon  T.  Lindheim 


Gypsy  Horoscope 
Ready  for  Papers 


By  Ray  KrMin 

Bri^.-Gen.  Frank  L.  Howley 
(U.S.  Army,  Ret.)  has  been 
signed  by  McXaught  Syndicate 
to  write  a  three-times-weekly 
column  on  national  and  inter¬ 
national  affairs  for  release  to 
newspapers  beginning  January, 
1967,  it  was  announced  by  Peter 
H.  Hahn,  editor  of  the  syndicate. 

Gen.  Howley  made  history  as 
the  first  U.S.  Commandant  of 
Berlin  in  1945,  when  he  became 
the  first  American  military  com¬ 
mander  to  have  to  deal  with 
Russian  Cold  War  aggression. 
He  ordered  the  airlift  during 
which  he  broke  the  Red  blockade 
of  the  beleaguered  city. 

UniYcrsily  Official 

In  the  years  since  his  return 
from  Berlin,  Howley  has 
traveled  wddely  in  his  capacity 
as  vicepresident  of  Newr  York 
University  and  as  a  newspaper¬ 
man.  His  comments  and  analyses 
of  the  international  scene  have 
appeared  in  the  Reader’s  Digest 
and  other  magazines. 

The  general,  a  native  of  New 
Jersey,  attended  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  and  was  graduated  from 
the  Sorbonne  in  Paris  wdth  a 
doctorate  in  international  af¬ 
fairs.  During  his  military 
career,  he  also  served  as  the 
military  commander  of  Cher¬ 
bourg  and  Paris,  after  their 
liberation  by  U.S.  forces  in 
World  War  II. 

Howley’s  books  include  “Your 
War  For  Peace,”  “Peoples  and 
Policies,”  and  “Berlin  Com¬ 
mand.” 

“We  are  proud  to  add  Gen. 
Howley  to  our  list  of  writers,” 
said  Hahn.  “His  blunt  and  out¬ 
spoken  opinion  will  add  much 
to  the  understanding  of  the 
problems  which  involve  America 
and  Americans  abroad  and  at 
home.” 

World  Dateline 

Datelined  from  around  the 
w'orld,  the  Howley  column  will 
be  airmailed  from  New  York  to 
more  than  100  papers  upon  its 
release. 

As  a  kickoff,  Gen.  Howley  will 
undertake  a  trip  to  most  of  the 
capitals  in  Western  Europe, 
where  he  already  has  been  as¬ 
sured  of  personal  interviews 
with  at  least  seven  heads  of 
state.  Upon  his  return,  he  will 
make  a  trip  across  the  United 
States,  during  which  he  will 


Gen.  Frank  L.  Howley 


make  himself  available  for  con¬ 
fidential  background  briefings 
for  select  audiences  to  be  con¬ 
vened  by  the  publishers  of  news¬ 
papers  subscribing  to  the 
column. 

“Of  course,  I  shall  report  most 
of  the  things  I  learn  in  my 
writings,”  explained  the  general- 
turned-columnist,  “but  because 
of  their  highly  delicate  nature, 
some  of  the  things  I  learn  will 
not  lend  themselves  for  public 
exposure.  On  the  other  hand,  I 
feel  that  especially  U.S.  news¬ 
paper  publishers  should  benefit 
from  the  confidences  shared  with 
me  by  world  leaders,  such  as 
Gen.  Charles  de  Gaulle,  Gen, 
Franco,  the  King  of  Greece,  the 
German  Chancellor,  and  the 
British  Prime  Minister.” 

♦  *  * 

Peter  Boggs,  57, 

Dies  of  Cancer 

Peter  Boggs,  57,  vicepresident 
and  treasurer  of  the  McNaught 
Syndicate,  died  Nov.  23  after  a 
long  and  courageous  battle  with 
cancer. 

Remembered  as  one  of  “the 
greatest  syndicate  salesmen  of 
all  times,”  in  the  words  of 
Charles  V.  McAdam  Sr.,  presi¬ 
dent  of  McNaught  Syndicate, 
Boggs,  a  native  of  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  helped  to  place  some  of 
the  most  famous  features  in 
new'spapers  and  was  responsible 
for  much  of  the  success  of  such 
properties  as  “Joe  Palooka," 
“Mickey  Finn”  and  others.  He 
joined  McNaught  in  the  mid- 
1930s  after  success  in  syndicate 
sales  for  the  then  McClure 
Syndicate. 


The  coin-collector’s  column, 
“Coin-Wise,”  by  Leon  T.  Lind¬ 
heim,  Cleveland  banker  and 
numismatist,  will  be  distributed 
by  the  National  Newspaper  Syn¬ 
dicate,  Chicago,  lieginning  Dec. 
4. 

The  weekly  column  is  600 
words  in  length  and  is  photo¬ 
illustrated. 

The  column  formerly  was  dis¬ 
tributed  by  Select  Features 
(E&P,  ilay  16,  1964;  page  68). 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
Dealer  six  years  ago  engaged 
Leon  T.  Lindheim,  an  eminent 
coin  collector  and  senior  vice- 
president  of  the  Continental 
Bank  of  Cleveland,  to  write  a 
column  that  would  be  more  than 
a  mere  information  center — the 
paper  wanted  and  got  a  lively 
reportage  that  would  stimulate 
interest,  answer  readers’  ques¬ 
tions  and  give  sound  advice  on 
coin  market  conditions,  summa¬ 
rize  world  mint  reports  and  even 
suggest  future  coin  rarities. 

The  Lindheim  column  led  to 
the  creation  and  development  of 
the  first  coin  page  in  any  daily 
newspaper  in  the  U.S.,  the 
Plain  Dealer  proclaimed. 

8  Million  Collectors 

U.S.  Mint  Director  Eva  B. 
Adams  has  said  there  are 
already  more  than  8,000,000  coin 
collectors  in  the  U.S.  and  5,000,- 
000  in  Canada  and  the  number 
is  growing.  There  are  more  than 
2,500  listed  coin  clubs  in  the 
country. 

The  columnist  has  taken  an 
active  interest  in  his  bank’s  coin 
services,  which  include  a  special 
window  at  which  collectors  can 
buy  coins  and  special  sets  of 
coins.  He  is  an  author  and  lec¬ 
turer  on  the  subject  and  is  a 
member  of  various  numismatic 
organizations. 

Historical  I.^ssons 

“I  find  that  most  of  my 
readers  are  not  only  interested 
in  the  coins  they  happen  to  have 
in  their  personal  collections  but 
they  also  are  interested  in  the 
historical  lessons  that  coins  can 
teach,”  said  Lindheim.  “Some¬ 
one  once  said,  ‘It’s  impossible  to 
study  only  one  subject.’  The 
implications  behind  this  state¬ 
ment  become  crystal  clear  when 
you  consider  the  peripheral 
effects  that  coins  have  had  on 
our  own  country’s  heritage  as 
well  as  on  the  backgrounds  of 
other  nations  and  peoples.” 


The  Gordon  Langley  Hall 
News  Service  and  Syndicate, 
(64  Society  St.,  Charleston,  S.  C. 
29401)  on  Jan.  1  will  begin  dis¬ 
tributing  “The  Gypsy  Horo¬ 
scope”  by  Gypsy  Morgana  seven 
days  a  week. 

The  column  will  include  vi¬ 
gnettes  of  Gypsy  life,  mention¬ 
ing  the  meaning  of  flowers, 
names  and  precious  stones. 
Readers  will  be  able  to  write 
for  authentic  amulets. 

Gyp.sy  Morgana  is  a  direct 
descendant  of  Central  European 
Romany.  Her  full  name  is  Mor¬ 
gana  Zingara  and  she  spent  her 
early  childhood  with  her  people. 
Visits  to  them  in  later  years  led 
to  collections  of  legends  of  the 
star-gazers,  palmists  and  tarot 
card  readers  as  well  as  folk 
songs  and  customs.  She  has 
acquaintances  with  Gypsies  of 
all  nations. 

«  He 


Four  newspapers  are  reprint¬ 
ing  in  a  series  of  articles  a  1€- 
page  booklet  issued  by  the  For¬ 
eign  Policy  Association  (365  E. 
46th  St.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
10017)  on  “Viet  Nam:  Vital 
Issues  in  the  Great  Debate.” 

The  papers  are  the  Boston 
(Mass.)  Globe,  Pittsburgh  (Pa.) 
Post-Gazette,  Philadelphia  (Pa.) 
Bulletin  and  Charlotte  (N.  C.) 
News. 

The  booklet  is  an  analysis  of 
the  vital  issues  in  the  continuing 
debate  on  U.S.  policy  in  Viet 
Nam  and  does  not  offer  any  solu¬ 
tions.  It  urges  readers  to  learn 
the  facts  and  to  base  their  own 
judgments  on  knowledge  of  all 
the  arguments. 


Papers  Reprint 
Viet  Nam  Booklet 
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OMAHA  —  Ed  Schafer 
(402)  271-3476 

PORTLAND  — Walt  Graydon 
(503)  227-7771 

LOS  ANGELES  —  Paul  Harrison 
(213)  685-4350 

SALT  LAKE  CITY  —  C.  R.  Rockwell 
(801)  363-1544 

NEW  YORK  CITY  —  W.  G.  Burden 
(212)  REctor  2-7440  or 
Ridgewood,  NJ. 

(201)  445-0340 


General  Director  of  Public  Relations 
Omaha,  Nebraska  68102 


FOR  THE  INSIDE  TRACK 

for  NEVI^S 

about  UNION  PACIFIC 


Just  call  the  Director 
of  Public  Relations 
serving  your  territory 
as  named  below 


UNION 

PACIFIC 

RAILROAD 


SYNDICATES 

Marriage 
Advice  Is 
Provided 

A  new  newspaper  column 
called  “Marriag'e  Counselor” 
will  be  distributed,  bepfinninp 
Jan.  1,  by  Doctors’  Syndicate 
(1453  Blackmore  Rd.,  Cleveland, 
Ohio  44118). 

The  weekly  column  will  be  600 
words  in  lengrth.  Writers  will 
include  priests,  rabbis,  minis¬ 
ters,  psychiatrists,  social 
workers,  psycholoprists,  family 
doctors. 

Aulhorili»-!>  rile 

Each  article  will  be  written 
by  a  different  authority  in  the 
field  of  marriage  counseling. 
Each  article  will  be  introduced 
and  edited  by  Dr.  M.  A.  Petti, 
assistant  clinical  professor  of 
medicine.  Western  Reserve  Uni¬ 
versity,  Cleveland. 

“Each  year  more  than  1,800,- 
000  couples  enter  marriage,” 
said  Dr.  Petti  “Each  year  400,- 
000  of  the.se  marriages  break  up. 
Thirty  i)ercent  of  the  world’s 
divorces  take  place  in  the  United 
States.  These  figures  are  dis¬ 
turbing. 

Papers  Cjjii  Help 

“JIany  of  the.se  marriages 
break  up  l)ecause  of  ignorance 
and  failure  to  understand,”  he 
continued.  “Without  question 
many  of  these  break-ups  can  be 
prevented,  but  the  need  for  edu¬ 
cation  in  this  field  is  tremendous. 
Newspapers  can  help  fill  this 
gap  with  marriage  counseling  by 
recognized  authorities. 

“One  rea.son  that  I,  as  a  prac¬ 
ticing  physician,  became  inter¬ 
ested  in  this  problem  is  that  a 
large  percentage  of  a  doctor’s 
practice  deals  with  psychosom¬ 
atic  or  nervous  or  emotional 
ills,”  he  concluded.  “The  cause 
of  much  of  this  trouble  often 
turns  out  to  be  a  marital  dis¬ 
turbance.” 

*  *  * 

Dema  Joins  Hall 
Syinlicate  Sales 

W.  Robert  Walton,  editor  of 
the  Hall  Sjmdicate,  has  an¬ 
nounced  the  appointment  of 
John  Dema,  formerly  business 
and  .sales  manager  for  the  Nevr 
York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate, 
as  a  .sale.sman  for  the  Hall  Syn¬ 
dicate.  Dema  was  associated 
with  the  Herald  Tribune  Sjmdi- 
cate  for  more  than  30  years. 


Maurice  Tei  Dunn 

Dunn  Becomes 
Theatre  Reviewer 
For  Syndicate 

Maurice  Tei  Dunn,  actor,  di¬ 
rector,  playwright,  drama  coach, 
ba.sed  in  New  York,  will  write 
theatre  reviews  for  the  Gordon 
Langley  Hall  News  Service  and 
Syndicate,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Dunn  received  his  training  at 
the  Royal  Academy  of  Dramatic 
.Arts,  London,  and  has  per¬ 
formed  in  London,  Paris  and 
New  York  in  contemporary, 
cla.ssic  and  Shakespearean  roles. 
He  has  wi  itten  full-length  plays 
and  musicals,  which  have  been 
l)roduced  on  Broadway  and  has 
coached  such  per.sonalities  as 
James  Dean,  Barlma  Strei.sand, 
Geraldine  Page,  Bobby  Darin 
and  others.  His  most  i-ecent 
successes  were  “High  Spirits” 
and  a  film  musical  “Come  With 
Me”  and  his  next  show  will  be  a 
Broadway  musical,  “Can  a 
Leopard?” 


Sea  Min 

“Don’t  let  them  kid  you — it’s 
going  to  be  another  good  season 
on  Broadway,”  predicted  Dunn. 
“Tho.se  shows  that  already  have 
opened  for  business  are  enter¬ 
taining  and,  desjiite  the  dire 
rumors,  the  incoming  shows  will 
offer  further  enlivening,  emo¬ 
tional  experiences. 

“I  enthusiastically  anticipate 
taking  my  seat  at  these  events, 
and  my  reviews,  while  certainly 
reflecting  my  own  feelings,  are 
not  ever  influenced  by  my  ponti¬ 
ficating  colleagues  or  status¬ 
seeking  first  nighters.  Whether 
it’s  an  adaptation,  remake,  re¬ 
vival,  original  or  star-weighted 
jiroduction,  my  criterion  is  the 
big  ‘E’ — for  Entertainment  and 
I  shall  continue  to  bt*  your  guide 
to  the  theatre  of  your  choice.” 

Dunn’s  theatre  report  wdll  be 
for  national  readership  and  not 
ju.st  for  New  Yorkers  and  he 
will  contact  and  cover  theatre 
groups  all  over  the  country. 


syndicate 
O  entences 

The  Connecticut  High  School 
Coaches  Association  announced 
that  Jack  Berrill,  creator  of  the 
syndicated  comic  strip  “Gil 
Thorp,”  is  the  recipient  of  an 
honorary  Coach  -  of  -  the  -  Year 
award.  He  was  honored  for  pre¬ 
senting  “a  perceptive,  sympa¬ 
thetic  approach  to  the  realm  of 
high  school  coaching.”  Gil  Thorp 
is  a  mythical  coacn  of  a  high 
.school. 

Berrill  created  the  strip  in 
1958  in  the  Vliicayo  Tribune 
and  it  is  now  circulated  in  65 
newspapers  throughout  the 
country,  including  six  Connecti¬ 
cut  papers.  The  artist  credits 
two  Connecticut  high  school 
coaches  for  background  material 
and  professional  advice  on  sit¬ 
uations  presented  in  the  column. 

The  cartoonist  began  a  new 
Sunday  feature,  “Teen  Wise,” 
in  the  New  York  tSunday  News 
in  September  and  it  will  be  dis¬ 
tributed  next  year  by  the  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune-New  Aork  News 
Syndicate.  He  lives  in  New  Mil¬ 
ford,  Conn.,  with  his  wife  and 
seven  children. 

Drew  Pearson,  Bell-McClure 
Syndicate  columnist,  received  a 
use  Journalism  Association 
Achievement  Award  in  Los  An¬ 
geles  “for  his  crusades  that  are 
legend,  his  humanity  and  be¬ 
cause  of  his  unique  and  singu¬ 
larly  aggressive  stance  in  jour¬ 
nalism.” 

The  Cleveland  (Ohio)  Plain 
I  haler  started  a  new  comic 
strip  and,  in  order  to  make  room 
for  it,  left  out  National  News¬ 
paper  Syndicate’s  popular  dog 
panel,  “Marmaduke.”  Readers 
immediately  set  up  a  howl  of 
protest,  besieging  the  Plain 
Dealer  with  phone  calls  and 
letters.  One  fan,  a  local  disc 
jockey,  went  on  the  air  and  said, 
“If  you  want  ‘Marmaduke’  back, 
call  the  Plain  Dealer.” 

Sunday  Editor  Dave  Rimmel 
recalls  what  happened  next: 
“For  several  days  after  that  the 
jihone  calls  really  flooded  into 
the  Sunday  room  and  other  de¬ 
partments.  At  the  peak  they 
were  running  200  to  300  calls  a 
day.  I  was  on  vacation  that 
week,  but  when  I  got  back  on 
Monday  we  decided  to  surrender 
and  restore  ‘Marmaduke’  to  his 
rightful  place  in  the  paper.” 

A  24-point  headline  appeared 
next  day  over  a  four-column 
comic  page  spread  announcing: 
“We  Surrender.”  The  readers 
EDITOR  ac  PUl 


were  told,  “That  ‘lovable  big  ox 
of  a  dog’  has  been  rescued  by 
the  dozens  of  letters  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  phone  calls  that  came 
pouring  into  the  Plain  Dealer 
from  his  devoted  fans.  They  all 
missed  him.” 

As  Rimmel  sums  up  the  situa¬ 
tion:  “I  knew  that  we  would  get 
a  protest,  but  what  finally 
happened  was  almost  unbeliev¬ 
able.  I  guess  you  can’t  beat  the 
dog  for  wanning  interest  on  the 
comics  page.” 

*  ♦  * 

John  Steinbeck 
Writes  from  Asia 

John  Steinbeck,  novelist  who 
has  won  Nobel  and  Pulitzer 
Prizes  in  literature,  is  to  wrrite 
a  series  of  articles  for  Newsday, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y.,  and  for  its 
syndicate,  New'sday  Specials, 
from  South  Viet  Nam  and  other 
Asian  countries. 

The  special  columns  liegin  this 
month.  Steinbeck  w'ent  to  Eu¬ 
rope  for  a  .series  for  Newsday 
Specials  sometime  ago. 

*  *  * 

Seooinl  Readership 
Survey  Completed 

Longview,  Wash. 

The  Longview  Daily  News 
has  completed  a  readership 
sur\ey  of  its  syndicated  and 
staff-produced  features.  It  was 
the  second  such  survey  con¬ 
ducted  in  a  two-year  period. 

A  total  of  5,.5()0  ballots  were 
distributed  in  the  newspapers 
delivered  to  homes  within  the 
circulation  area.  Ballots  were 
inserted  in  each  fourth  newspa¬ 
per.  Return  on  the  ballots  was 
approximately  16  per  cent. 

Highest  readership  rating 
went  to  the  “News  and  Views” 
column,  carried  on  page  one 
each  day.  The  column,  featur¬ 
ing  comment  on  subjects  in  the 
current  day’s  news,  is  written 
four  flays  a  week  by  J.  M.  Mc¬ 
Clelland  Jr.,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  and  two  days  a  week  by 
Carlton  Moore,  executive  editor. 

Second  ranking  feature  was 
the  Ann  Landers  syndicated 
column,  follow’ed  by  a  daily 
humor  column,  “Bunk,”  which 
is  edited  by  Moore  and  appears 
on  the  editorial  page.  In  fourth 
place  was  a  weekly  business 
column,  “Talking  Business,” 
which  is  written  by  Mrs.  Har¬ 
riet  Hansen. 

Among  the  comics,  “Peanuts” 
was  first,  with  “Blondie”  a  close 
second  and  “Andy  Capp”  in 
third  place. 

Response  in  the  poll  came 
from  approximately  twice  as 
many  women  readers  as  men,  a 
jiattern  that  was  evident  in  the 
first  survey. 
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Survey  Shows  Need  For  School  PR 


Three  out  of  four  newspaper 
editors  and  school  superintend¬ 
ents  in  Pennsylvania  and  New 
York  see  the  need  for  public 
schools  to  have  a  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  information  staff  spe¬ 
cialist. 

That  was  one  of  the  findings 
of  research  conducted  by  H.  R. 
Frederick,  adviser  of  Penn 
State’s  student  newspaper  the 
Daily  Collegian,  in  connection 
with  his  doctoral  dissertation. 

The  research  represents  ques¬ 
tionnaire  data  from  a  total  of 
253  randomly  selected  superin¬ 
tendents  and  206  newspaper 
editors. 

Seventy- five  percent  (or  154) 
of  the  206  editors  indicated  that 
a  specific  school  staff  specialist 
(even  though  part-time  with 
other  assigned  administrative 
duties)  to  handle  public  rela¬ 
tions  and  information  would 
appreciably  facilitate  and  im¬ 
prove  school  news  coverage  in 
their  newspapers. 

Seventy-two  percent  (or  183) 
of  the  253  superintendents  re¬ 
ported  the  need  for  a  central 
office  specialist  to  handle  public 
relations  and  information  not 
only  internally  within  the 
schools  but  externally  between 
the  schools  and  the  community. 

Twenty-eight  percent  of  the 


172  Pennsylvania  superintend¬ 
ents  indicated  that  they  had  the 
area  so  structured  that  one  per¬ 
son  was  primarily  responsible 
for  public  relations. 

Only  30  percent  of  the  253 
superintendents  indicated  that 
there  was  sufficient  demand  for 
a  full-time  specialist,  with  the 
size  of  the  district  enrollment 
a  significant  criterion  in  deter¬ 
mining  this  evaluation.  The 
mean  enrollment  of  districts 
indicating  a  need  for  a  full¬ 
time  specialist  was  4,400  pupils; 
the  mean  enrollment  of  districts 
indicating  a  need  for  only  a 
part-time  specialist  was  3,000 
pupils. 

Of  the  253  superintendents, 
75.5  percent  indicated  that  a 
public  relations-information  spe¬ 
cialist  should  be  prepared  both 
as  an  educator  and  as  a  com¬ 
munications  specialist. 

The  majority  of  the  253 
superintendents  reported  that 
they  maintained  central  office 
control  over  the  release  of  school 
news  and  information. 

The  most  effective  structured 
medium  of  communication,  in 
in  their  opinion,  was  the  district¬ 
wide  newspaper  or  news  publica¬ 
tion,  typically  published  by  the 
superintendent’s  office. 

Forty  percent  of  the  206  edi¬ 


tors  indicated  that  it  was  very 
eaity  to  get  information  from  the 
schools  for  publication.  Fifty- 
one  percent  indicated  that  it 
was  fairly  eauy.  Nine  percent  of 
the  editors,  however,  indicated 
that  it  was  not  too  easy  to 
obtain  such  information. 

Fifty-five  percent  indicated 
that  more  school-related  infor¬ 
mation  and  news  would  be  pub¬ 
lished  were  it  available. 

Editors  estimated  that  42  per¬ 
cent  of  the  total  volume  of 
school  news  was  important 
enough  to  warrant  the  display 
prominence  of  the  front  page. 

In  response  to  an  open-ended 
question  on  ways  to  improve 
school  news  coverage.  New  York 
editors  indicated  a  need  for  sys¬ 
tematic  source  of  school  infor¬ 
mation;  criticized  the  manner  in 
which  school  directors  transact 
board  business;  and  criticized 
superintendents  for  not  appre¬ 
ciating  the  value  of  news,  for 
defensive  attitudes,  for  bias  in 
trying  to  promote  only  favorable 
news  and  for  a  need  to  build 
more  wholesome  ties  with  the 
newspaper  press. 

Pennsylvania  editors  also 
made  suggestions  similar  to 
those  of  New  York  editors.  In 
addition,  they  commented  on 
news  coverage  complications 


arising  from  recent  school 
mergers  and  from  school  dis¬ 
trict  complexity.  They  cited  the 
need  for  more  student  emphasis 
in  news,  need  for  educators  to 
avoid  jargon,  need  for  superin¬ 
tendents  to  be  less  concerned 
with  their  own  personal  p.r. 
images  and  need  for  boards  and 
administrators  to  appreciate  the 
press’  right  to  know  informa¬ 
tion,  especially  fiscal  informa¬ 
tion. 

Pennsylvania  editors  gener¬ 
ally  recommended  specific  school 
staffing  in  public  information 
task  area. 

Two  recommendations  ensued 
from  the  study:  (1)  that  school 
and  press  management  cooper¬ 
ate  in  establishing  and  man¬ 
ning  public  relations-informa¬ 
tion  specialties  in  the  central 
school  office  by  encouraging 
those  school  personnel  to  secure 
minimal  preparation.  Such  prep¬ 
aration  would  require  not  only 
university  training  but  on-the- 
job  training  in  the  central  school 
office  and  in  the  newspaper’s 
editorial  office;  (2)  that  news¬ 
paper  management  evaluate  the 
relative  importance  of  the 
schools  and  school  news  in  the 
total  organization  of  their  com¬ 
munities  and  when  practicable 
secure  college-trained  personnel 
(preferably  with  some  begin¬ 
ning  orientation  to  public  educa¬ 
tion)  as  education  writers. 


PEOPLE  REMEMBl^R  RARCY... 


Brilliant, 
young, 
independent - 
minded, 

Tom  Darey 
time  after  time 
gets 

a  sharp  ‘‘bite” 
into  his  pietiire 
editorials. 

Phone,  wire  or  write 
for  additional  samples 


•  ..his  cartoons  nail  the  paradox  to  the  wall!  \ 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE,  INC. 
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Publishers 
Point  To  Bias 
In  Tv  Title 

Four  publishers  offered  a  re¬ 
buttal  to  the  Educational  Tele¬ 
vision  Network’s  two-part  docu¬ 
mentary  series  entitled  “The 
Vanishing  Newspaper.” 

They  appeared  on  the 
Schenectady,  N.  Y.  ETV  UHF 
station  WMHT,  Channel  17 
(Nov.  23).  The  four  were  Gene 
Robb  Albany  Times-Union  and 
Albany  Knickerbocker  News; 
Michael  M.  Pennock  Schenec¬ 
tady  Union-Sta/r;  Donald  B. 
Miller,  Pittsfield  (Mass.)  Berk¬ 
shire  Eagle  and  Lawrence  K. 
Miller,  Bennington  (Vt.)  Ban¬ 
ner.  Steve  Fitz  of  WMHT  was 
moderator. 

Robb,  first  speaker,  declared 
the  term  “vani.shing  new'spaper” 
“carried  built  in  bias  and  was 
unfair.”  He  said  the  passing  of 
some  newspapers  was  a  local, 
but  not  national  situation.  He 
noted  that  the  nation’s  new's- 
papers  today  have  300,000  em¬ 
ployes,  an  increase  of  more  than 
80,000  compared  with  20  years 
ago. 

Pennock  also  whacked  the  tv 
series  title,  agreeing  with  Robb 
and  adding  that  the  words  were 
“misleading.”  He  conceded  there 
is  a  shortage  of  prospective  em¬ 
ployes  for  newspapers  depart¬ 
ments.  But  he  derided  the  re¬ 
ports  of  great  disparity  in 
salaries  paid  on  newspapers,  in 
electronics  and  public  relations. 

Donald  Miller  cited  the 
growdh  of  suburban  dailies  and 
said  smaller  papers  are  staying 
healthy. 

Lawrence  Miller,  pointing  out 
that  the  Banner  was  the  first 
daily  offset  paper  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  said  that  smaller  dailies 
have  their  own  problems,  but 
can  get  job  printing  orders  due 
to  their  offset  equipment. 

Pennock  and  Robb  predicted 
that  there  would  be  more,  rather 
than  fewer,  newspapers  in  the 
Albany-Schenectady-Troy  area 
w’hich  now'  has  six  dailies. 

The  roundtable  discussion  also 
encompassed  various  other 
aspects  of  newspaper  publishing 
and  policies. 


Vatican  Press  Office 

Rome 

An  official  press  office  has  been 
established  at  the  Vatican  under 
the  Pontifical  Commission  for 
Social  Communications.  Its  di¬ 
rector  is  Msgr.  Fausto  Vallainc, 
who  had  charge  of  the  press 
office  of  the  Ecumenical  Council. 
The  new  office  is  on  the  square 
in  front  of  St.  Peter’s  Basilica. 


SEMINAR — Matthew  F.  Carney  Jr.,  co-publisher,  welcomes  educators  to  the  Corning  Leader's  Newspaper  in 

the  Classroom  Seminar. 


Newspapers;  ‘Up-To-Date  Textbooks’ 


Corning,  N.  Y. 

A  nation  to  be  informed  must 
be  a  nation  able  to  read. 

That  was  the  sum  and  sub¬ 
stance  of  a  presentation  by 
Charles  Hemingw’ay,  consultant 
in  humanities  and  curriculum 
co-ordinator  for  Flint,  Mich., 
Schools. 

Hemingway  was  the  final 
speaker  in  the  day-long  News- 
pa{)ers  in  the  Classroom  Semi¬ 
nar  here  attended  by  more  than 
72  representatives  of  34  schools 
and  nine  representatives  of 
new’spaper  groups  in  New  York 
and  Massachu.setts. 

Describing  the  growth  of  the 
Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  at 
Flint,  the  speaker  expressed  the 
view'  that  new'spapers  can  form 
the  most  up-to-date  text  books 
available  because  of  the  fast 
moving  w'orld  and  society  in 
which  we  live.  “Today’s  books — 
textbooks — are  virtually  out¬ 
dated  when  they  get  off  the 

Editors  Direct  Makeup 
Via  Closed-Circuit  Tv 

Columbus,  0. 

The  Ohio  State  University 
School  of  Journalism  is  oper¬ 
ating  an  experimental  closed- 
circuit  television  system  for  com¬ 
munication  between  new'sroom 
and  printing  plant. 

The  equipment  is  under  test  to 
determine  w'hether  journalism 
students  can  direct  page  makeup 
of  the  Lantern,  the  student- 
operated  daily  newspaper,  with¬ 
out  leaving  the  newsroom. 

In  the  print  shop  a  tv  camera 
mounted  above  the  stone  trans¬ 
mits  the  picture  to  a  tv  monitor 
in  the  new'sroom.  There  the  stu¬ 
dent  editors  observe  the  printers  • 
on  a  23-inch  screen,  operate  the 
camera  controls  and  talk  with 
the  printers  via  a  two-w'ay  cir¬ 
cuit. 

The  print  shop  is  on  the  first 
floor  of  the  Journalism  Building, 
and  the  newsroom  on  the  second. 
However,  if  the  system  proves 
workable,  Dr.  William  E.  Hall, 
director  of  the  school,  believes 
it  will  prove  of  considerable 
value  next  year  when  the  print 
shop  moves  nearly  2  miles  west 
of  its  present  location  to  new 


presses,”  he  declared. 

“In  history  the  newspaper  en¬ 
ables  the  class  to  look  at  a  par¬ 
ticular  country  as  it  is  today 
and  then  work  back  to  its 
origins,”  he  said.  He  also  cited 
its  use  in  English,  and  all  social 
studies  .  .  ,  “Even  in  home 
economics.” 

Comparisons  Made 

Although  citing  the  locally 
published  newspaper  as  gener¬ 
ally  most  effective  in  the  pro¬ 
gram,  he  said  that  Flint  sub- 
•scribes  to  eight  other  ))apers  in 
different  parts  of  the  country 
plus  two  from  foreign  countries. 
“This  enables  a  comparison  of 
the  treatment  of  news  and  his¬ 
torical  events  at  the  local  level 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  coun¬ 
try,”  he  said,  adding,  “the  stu¬ 
dents  can  profit  by  such  com¬ 
parison  and  have  a  better  view 
of  the  whole  problem  through 
such  action.” 

facilities. 

Initial  tests  have  been  satis¬ 
factory  although  there  will  be 
further  w'ork  to  improve  read¬ 
ability  of  the  metal  type  on  the 
tv  screen.  Fewer  readability 
problems  are  expected  next  year 
when  the  Lantern  goes  to  offset 
printing,  eliminating  metal  type 
in  page  makeup. 

At  present  the  camera  is 
mounted  in  a  fixed  position  be¬ 
tween  two  banks  of  fluorescent 
lights.  Eventually  it  will  move 
on  a  12-foot  track  to  permit 
scanning  of  a  larger  area.  A 
second  monitor  in  the  print  shop 
shows  the  printers  there  what 
the  newsroom  observers  see. 

University  technicians  under 
direction  of  Francis  D,  Gardner, 
operations  manager,  set  up  the 
system  from  equipment  already 
on  hand  at  an  estimated  $5,000. 

• 

Isabelle  Staiinard  To 
Media  Manager 

Isabelle  Stannard  has  joined 
Helfgott  &  Partners,  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agency,  as  media  manager. 
Formerly,  Miss  Stannard  was 
with  the  media  department  of 
Young  &  Rubicam. 

EDITOR  &,  PUB 


The  Coming  Leader  sponsored 
the  seminar — its  seventh  in  as 
many  years.  The  local  program 
was  developed  by  Robert  C.  Mc- 
Coimick,  circulation  director  of 
the  paper  and  a  member  of  the 
Newspapers  in  the  Classroom 
Committee  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Newspapers  represented  at  the 
seminar  as  observers  with  a 
view  to  the  start  of  programs  in 
their  own  communities  were  the 
Rome  Sentinel,  Binghamton 
Press,  Olean  Times-Herald, 
Auburn  Citizen-Advertiser  and 
the  Ottaway  Company,  with 
daily  newspapers  in  N.  Y., 
Pennsylvania,  Connecticut  and 
Massachusetts. 

Matthew  F.  Carney,  Jr.,  co¬ 
publisher  of  the  Leader,  wel¬ 
comed  the  group  at  the  start  of 
the  seminar  and  at  the  luncheon 
E.  S.  Underhill,  3rd,  publisher, 
spoke  briefly. 

J-Students  Will  Run 
New  Radio  Station 

Lexington,  Va. 

Washington  and  Lee  Univer¬ 
sity  has  received  federal  ap¬ 
proval  to  construct  a  new  radio 
broadcasting  station  in  Lexing¬ 
ton.  Broadcasting  is  expected  to 
l)egin  in  about  two  months,  ac¬ 
cording  to  an  announcement  by 
O.  W.  Riegel,  head  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity’s  Department  of  Journal¬ 
ism  and  Communications. 

Workmen  are  expected  to  be¬ 
gin  soon  erecting  a  30- foot 
broadcasting  antenna  on  the  roof 
of  Reid  Hall,  which  hou.ses  the 
Department. 

Washington  and  Lee  students 
now  broadcast  for  several  hours 
each  week  night  over  Lexing¬ 
ton’s  commercial  AM  radio  sta¬ 
tion,  WREL.  The  “Radio  Wash¬ 
ington  and  Lee”  program  in¬ 
cludes  news,  music  and  special 
programs,  and  the  nightly 
“Home  Edition”  is  a  summary 
of  local  news  which  is  gathered 
and  edited  by  journalism  stu¬ 
dents. 

Charles  E.  Winston,  instruc¬ 
tor  in  journalism  at  Washington 
and  Lee,  will  serve  as  station 
manager. 
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U>E<jUAL  CONTEST 

African  News  Beat 
Proves  Frustrating 

By  RolM*rt  D.  Lee 


The  old  cliche  that  a  well- 
trained  police  reporter  makes 
the  best  foreign  correspondent 
nay  be  true.  My  ordeal  in  the 
stationhouse  was  undoubtedly 
too  short  (three  months)  and 
my  dedication  to  the  task  prob¬ 
ably  insufficient  to  make  me  a 
case  in  point,  pro  or  con. 

I  rather  doubt,  however,  that 
any  amount  of  experience  with 
a  domestic  news  organization 
would  adequately  have  prepared 
me  for  the  frustrations  and 
sheer  difficulty  of  gathering  and 
wTiting  news  in  Africa. 

Few  policemen  or  govern¬ 
ments  like  to  divulge  informa¬ 
tion  that  does  not  reflect  well 
upon  them.  African  govern¬ 
ments  are  no  exception. 

But  in  dealing  with  the  local 
police  department,  or  even 
Washington,  an  American  news¬ 
paper  has  leverage.  A  lone  news¬ 
man  against,  say,  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Algeria,  where  the 
American  Embassy  has  scarcely 
a  toehold,  is  an  unequal  contest. 

Actually  the  pitfalls  for  an 
itinerant  journalist  may  be  little 
greater  in  a  country  like  Al¬ 
geria,  w'here  most  of  the  doors 
are  closed,  than  in  a  place  like 
Tunisia,  where  the  welcome  mat 
is  out  for  Americans.  There  one 
finds  himself  inundated  with 
brochures  and  documents  and 
promised  all  the  interviews  he 
has  time  for. 

Glowing  Reports 

Zipping  from  one  government- 
arranged  appointment  to  an¬ 
other,  I  gathered  more  infor¬ 
mation  about  Tunisia  in  a  week 
than  I  had  been  able  to  put  to¬ 
gether  on  Algeria  in  a  month. 

Robert  D.  I^e  reeently  re¬ 
turned  from  a  year-long  trip 
that  took  him  from  Algeria  and 
Tunisia  south  to  the  former  Bel¬ 
gian  Gongo  and  then  back  up 
the  West  Coast  of  Africa  to 
Morocco.  He  was  traveling  as 
the  first  recipient  of  the  Over¬ 
seas  Press  Club  Foundation's 
Uilliam  P.  Gray  Fellowship  in 
Foreign  Correspondenee  and 
writing  on  a  free  lanee  basis  for 
several  newspapers  ineloding  the 
Minneapolis  Tribune,  the  Chica¬ 
go  Tribune,  and  the  ISetv  York 
Herald  Tribune.  A  1965  gradu¬ 
ate  of  the  Columbia  Graduate 
School  of  Journalism,  he  has  re¬ 
turned  to  Columbia  this  fall  to 
do  further  graduate  work,  in 
African  aifairs.  His  father, 
Deemer  I.ee,  publishes  the 
Estherrille  (Iowa)  Daily  News- 


I  heard  glowing  reports  on  the 
country’s  economic,  social  and 
educational  development  and  on 
the  state  of  relations  between 
Tunisia  and  the  United  States. 

The  only  dark  spot  in  this 
otherwise  rosy  picture,  as  far 
as  the  people  I  talked  to  were 
concerned,  was  a  shortage  of 
foreign  exchange. 

Now,  the  Tunisians  have  done 
well;  there  is  no  doubting  that. 
But  one  still  should  expect  a 
country  undergoing  as  profound 
social  and  economic  change  as 
Tunisia  to  have  a  problem  or 
two  besides  foreign  exchange. 
Since  I  could  not  find  out  what 
the  problems  were,  I  wrote 
travel  stories. 

In  some  countries,  though  not 
in  Tunisia,  the  line  between 
friendliness  and  hostility  was 
blurred  by  incompetence. 

When  I  went  to  the  Ministry 
of  Agriculture  in  Algiers,  a 
receptionist  on  the  ground  floor 
told  me  the  press  office  was  on 
the  fourth;  the  fourth  floor 
people  told  me  to  go  to  the 
sixth ;  and  there  I  found  an  as- 
si.stant  press  officer  who  took 
me  back  down  to  the  second  to 
meet  his  supervisor. 

Later,  after  several  interviews 
with  low-to-middle  level  officials, 
I  complained  to  a  resident  cor¬ 
respondent  about  my  inability 
to  find  out  what  I  wanted  to 
know.  He  expressed  surprise  at 
what  he  regarded  as  my  naivite. 

“What  did  you  expect?”  he 
said.  “Most  of  those  people  can’t 
help  you  because  they  don’t 
know  the  answers  themselves.” 

In  all  10  of  the  African  coun¬ 
tries  I  visited,  particularly  in 
the  Congo,  less  .so  in  Nigeria  and 
Ghana,  the  circle  of  informed 
officials  who  could  be  of  help  to 
a  journalist  is  extremely  small. 
Failing  to  see  them,  one  is 
forced  to  relv  too  heavily  on  for¬ 
eign  embassies  and  businessmen. 

The  problem  of  getting  ap¬ 
pointments  is  comnounded  in 
Kinshasa,  formerly  Leopoldville, 
by  a  perverse  telephone  system. 
Since  the  city  spreads  out  for 
miles  along  the  Congo  River, 
and  since  one  gets  heated  up 
pretty  quicklv  running  from 
place  to  place  trying  to  catch 
someone  in,  and  since  the  tele¬ 
phone  exists,  it  seems  logical  to 
use  it. 

Morning's  Work 

In  this  case,  reason  should  be 
disregarded.  Making  three  or 
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four  calls  can  consume  a  morn¬ 
ing.  First,  virtually  all  govern¬ 
ment  numbers  have  been 
changed  since  the  last  directory 
was  issued.  Reaching  an  infor¬ 
mation  operator  usually  takes 
ten  minutes. 

Second,  everybody’s  line  al¬ 
ways  seems  to  be  busy.  Third, 
when  one  finally  does  hear  some¬ 
one  answer,  it  is  likely  to  be  a 
wrong  number.  Once  I  dialed 
the  same  number  with  great 
care  four  times  in  a  row.  The 
first  three  times  I  got  wrong 
numbers. 

It  should  be  added  that  the 
telephone  systems  of  Lagos, 
Accra,  Abidjan  and  Dakar  are 
.superb  by  comparison,  and  good 
by  any  standards.  Nevertheless, 
eight  or  ten  or  twelve  hours  of 
effort  often  adds  up  to  less  than 
a  full  day’s  work. 

The  local  press  is  of  course 
an  invaluable  aid,  as  much  for 
what  it  cannot  report  as  for 
what  it  does. 

For  instance,  students  left  the 
University  of  Dakar  en  masse 
la.st  spring  for  a  month  and  a 
half  to  protest  the  expulsion 
from  Senegal  of  five  of  their 
colleagues.  The  government  said 
the  expelled  students  had  been 
leaders  of  a  demonstration  pro¬ 
testing  the  overthrow  of  Kwame 
Nkrumah  as  president  of 
Ghana  last  Feb.  24. 

In  the  ensuing  .struggle  be¬ 
tween  students  and  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  Senegal,  Nkrumah  was 
virtually  forgotten  and  the  is¬ 
sues  became  student  rights,  the 
future  of  the  university,  and  its 
role  in  higher  education  in 
Africa. 

Late  Coverage 

That  the  Senegalese  govern¬ 
ment  attached  significance  to  the 
affair  from  the  start — mostly 
because  it  threatened  to  disrupt 
the  First  World  Festival  of 
Negro  Arts,  which  opened  April 
1  in  Dakar — was  shown  by  the 
fact  that  coverage  in  the  local 
press  and  on  Radio-Senegal  be¬ 
gan  two  days  late  and  consisted 
almost  exclusively  of  govern¬ 
ment  pronouncements. 

One  of  the  most  important 
stories  in  the  Ivory  Coast  is  the 
Africanization,  or  lack  of  it,  of 
management  personnel  in 
French-owned  companies.  The 
issue  is  so  sensitive  local  news¬ 
men  do  not  touch  it. 

Even  in  countries  such  as  the 
Ivory  Coast  and  Senegal,  where 
newspapers  are  privately  or 
.semi-privatelv  owned,  editors 
cannot  afford  to  provoke  gov¬ 
ernment  wrath.  The  difference 
between  these  papers  and  the 
party  organs  that  p^ss  for  news¬ 
papers  in  Algeria  and  Mali  is 
important  in  principle  but  slight 
in  fact. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Niger¬ 


ian  and  Ghanian  papers  can  be 
refreshing,  and  Congolese  jour¬ 
nalists  sometimes  show  an  initia¬ 
tive  that  is  absolutely  frighten¬ 
ing  in  terms  of  the  grief  it  could 
entail. 

Foreign  correspondents  are 
freer  than  the  local  editors,  but 
the  extent  of  their  freedom  is 
illustrated  by  an  official  broad¬ 
cast  of  the  Congolese  govern¬ 
ment  last  June.  It  followed  by  a 
few  days  the  public  execution  of 
four  Congolese  politicians  for 
plotting  to  overthrow  President 
Joseph  D.  Mobutu’s  regime  on 
the  Pentacost. 

“It  is  unanimously  conceded 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
better  guaranteed  and  respected 
in  our  country  than  in  the  rest 
of  Africa,”  Radio-Kinshasa  de¬ 
clared,  according  to  an  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  report.  “Here  the 
foreign  press  has  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  access  to  sources  and 
news.  No  restriction  has  ever 
harmed  its  liberty  of  expression. 

“But  since  the  grave  affair  of 
the  Pentacostal  plot,  the  press 
has  been  given  to  exaggeration 
and  has  really  abused  our  hos¬ 
pitality  and  good  faith  ...  We 
cannot  tolerate  this  kind  of 
activity  by  journalists.  This  is 
the  last  warning  that  will  be 
given  them.” 

Knew  Too  Much 

In  the  following  month  cor¬ 
respondents  were  expelled  from 
both  the  Congo  and  Nigeria.  The 
major  fault  of  each  of  them, 
senior  correspondents  in  Kin¬ 
shasa  and  Lagos,  was  appar¬ 
ently  that  they  knew  too  much. 

The  only  place  I  encountered 
actual  censorship  was  Ghana,  in 
April,  although  Guinea’s  atti¬ 
tude  might  be  classified  as  total 
censorship:  I  was  denied  a  visa. 

However,  neither  the  threat  of 
expulsion,  nor  the  technical  com¬ 
plications  that  reduce  produc¬ 
tivity,  nor  even  the  difficulty  of 
obtaining  information,  is  the 
major  reason  why  reporting 
from  Africa  is  exceptionally  dif¬ 
ficult. 

A  foreign  journalist’s  chief 
problem  is  to  understand  what 
is  happening  there  in  terms  of 
the  traditional  as  well  as  the 
modem  frame  of  reference. 

This  requires  a  kind  of  back¬ 
ground  that  one  is  not  likely  to 
acquire  in  a  police  station.  It 
also  demands  the  establishment 
of  social  contact,  as  in  every 
other  kind  of  reporting. 

A  few  days  spent  in  a  coun¬ 
try  is  no  substitute  for  the  back¬ 
ground  and  gives  no  chance  to 
develop  contacts.  After  a  month 
in  one  place,  I  usually  felt  I  had 
my  feet  on  ♦^he  ground,  but  by 
then  it  was  time  to  leave,  and 
I  had  typically  made  no  more 
than  two  or  three  useful  con¬ 
tacts. 
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required  of  all  majors  in  the 
East  Asian  Institute,  Chinese 
Historj’^  or  Japanese  History, 
and  will  start  his  work  on  either 
the  Chinese  or  Japanese  langn- 
agre,  depending:  on  his  interest. 

He  will  spend  his  second  year 
completing:  course  work  at  the 
Institute.  His  intensive  studies 
there  will  enable  him  to  com¬ 
plete  the  equivalent  of  four  aca¬ 
demic  years  of  lang:uag:e  instruc¬ 
tion.  Other  courses  he  may  take 
include  those  dealing:  with  the 
economic  org:anization,  the  greop- 
raphy,  the  politics,  the  foreig:n 
jiolicy  and  the  literature  of 
China  and  Japan. 

Inl(‘r«‘>l  Indicutfd 

Hurinp  his  third  year,  the 
student  will  work  for  a  U.S. 
publication  that  is  interested  in 
havinp  a  foreipn  correspondent 
in  Japan  or  in  the  Honp  Konp 
area  but  is  unable  to  afford  one 
on  a  full-time  basis.  A  dozen 
newspapers  have  already  indi¬ 
cated  that  they  would  like  to 
employ  participants  in  the  pro¬ 
pram. 

The  student  will  not  be  ex- 
jiected  to  work  as  a  full-time 
correspondent  or  to  cover  day- 
to-day  events.  In.stead,  he  will  be 
asked  to  write  interpretive  and 
investipatory  articles. 

The  student’s  second  respon¬ 
sibility  durinp  his  year  abroad 
will  be  to  continue  his  study  of 
the  lanpuape  and  to  complete 
his  Master’s  depree  essay  or 
thesis.  In  addition,  arranpe- 
ments  will  l)e  made  for  each 
student  to  be  associated  with  a 
leadinp  university  in  either  the 
Tokyo  or  Honp  Konp  areas.  He 
will  be  able  to  use  library  facil¬ 
ities,  to  consult  with  faculty 
members  and  to  audit  one  or 
two  courses  of  his  choice. 

Fret*  Tuition 

The  jiropram  will  provide  free 
tuition  plus  a  stipend  tliat  will 
vary  accordinp  to  need.  Round- 
trij)  air  fare  to  a  student’s  over- 
.seas  destination,  travel  allow¬ 
ances  and  a  research  stipend 
will  al.so  be  jtrovided.  Roth  the 
journalism  .school  and  the  Insti¬ 
tute  have  apreed  that  monetary, 
curricular  and  all  other  aspects 
of  the  propram  will  lie  tailored 
to  each  student’s  nee<ls. 

Dr.  Yu  said  that  the  Carnepie 
prant  would  finance  12  students 
in  the  propram.  He  said  he  ex¬ 
pected  four  or  five  students  to 
.start  the  propram  in  September. 


HONORED — editors  and  staff  representatives  of  the  five  best  high 
school  newspapers  in  the  U.  S.  are  shown  after  receiving  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association  "Pacemaker"  Award.  Presentation 
was  made  by  Clayton  Kirkpatrick  (center)  editor  of  the  Chicago 
(III.)  Tribune  at  the  National  Scholastic  Press  Association  convention 
in  Chicago.  Pictured  from  left:  Linda  Gaston,  business  manager,  the 
Rambler,  Provine  High  School,  Jackson,  Miss.;  Michael  McGhee, 
last  year's  editor.  Proviso  Pageant,  Proviso  East  High  School,  May- 
wood,  III.;  Clayton  Kirkpatrick;  Beverly  Uze,  staff  representative  of 
the  Spectator,  West  High  School,  Waterloo,  Iowa,  and  Linda  Gort- 
maker,  last  year's  editor.  Proviso  Profile,  Proviso  West  High  School, 
Hillside,  III. 


Newspaper  Links 
With  Education 
Grow  Stronger 

The  daily  newspaper  has  be¬ 
come  a  major  ag:ency  in  the  field 
of  education,  Clayton  Kirk¬ 
patrick,  manag:ing:  editor  of  the 
Chicni/o  (Ill.)  Tribune,  told  edi¬ 
tors,  staff  members  and  faculty 
advisers  of  the  nation’s  hig:h 
school  newspapers  (Nov.  26). 

Kirkpatrick  spoke  at  the  an¬ 
nual  convention  of  the  National 
Scholastic  Press  Association  at 
the  Edgrewater  Beach  Hotel, 
Chicag:o,  where  he  presented 
Pacemaker  awards  to  leading: 
.scholastic  newspapers  on  behalf 
of  the  American  Newsi)aper 
Publi.shers  Association. 

Deep  (Urmmitment 

“American  newspaj)ers  have 
l)ecome  more  and  more  deeply^ 
committed  to  the  function  of 
teaching:  and  informing:  their 
readers,”  Kirkpatrick  said. 
“Newsjjapers  are  now  among: 
the  foremost  ag:encies  in  the 
adult  education  field — and  there 
never  was  a  time  when  adult 
education  has  been  so  desi)er- 
ately  needed.” 

Citing:  the  increasing:  coni- 
j)lexity  of  modern  life  and  the 
g:rowing:  effect  of  g:overnment 
activities  on  individual  decisions, 
the  Chicag:o  editor  said  “we 
org:anize  our  lives  and  make 
basic  decisions  on  the  basis  of 
information  which  is  delivered 
to  us  in  our  newspaj)ers.” 

Newspapers  which  received 
Pacemaker  plaques  in  the  an¬ 
nual  competition  spon.sored  by 
ANPA  and  NSPA  are; 

Rambler,  Provine  Hig:h  School, 
Jack.son,  Miss.;  Prorino  Pageant, 
Proviso  Ea.st  Hig:h  School,  May- 
wood,  Ill.;  Proviso  Profile,  Pro¬ 


viso  West  Hig:h  School,  Hillside, 
Ill.;  The  Spectator,  West  Hig:h 
School,  Waterloo,  Iowa;  and 
Westerner  World,  Lubbock  Hig:h 
School,  Lubbock,  Tex. 

ANPA  presents  other  awards 
to  outstanding:  hig:h  school  and 
colleg:e  newspapers  and  .staff 
members  in  cooperation  with  the 
A.ssociated  Collegiate  Press,  Co¬ 
lumbia  Scholastic  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation  and  Quill  and  Scroll, 
high  school  journalism  honor 
society. 


N.Y.  Times  Stock  Split 

Stockholders  of  the  New  York 
Times  Co.  (Nov.  .30)  approved 
a  five-for-one  split  of  the  com¬ 
pany’s  Class  A  and  Class  B 
common  stock.  The  split  became 
effective  upon  the  filing  of  a 
certificate  of  amendment  to  the 
company’s  certificate  of  incor¬ 
poration  (Dec.  2).  Additional 
shares  resulting  from  the  si)lit 
are  being  mailed  on  or  about 
December  9  to  stockholders  of 
record  on  December  2. 

Following  the  .stockholders’ 
meeting,  the  board  of  directors 
declaied  a  dividend  of  1.5<‘  per 
share  on  the  new  stock,  an 
equivalent  of  per  share  on 
the  old  stock,  payable  Dec.  23, 
1966,  to  stockholders  of  record 
December  12,  1966. 

With  dividends  of  ])er 

share  declared  in  the  fir.st  and 
second  ciuarters  of  1966  and  60r 
per  share  in  the  third  quarter, 
this  bi  ings  the  total  for  the  year 
to  $2.3.')  per  share.  Dividends 
on  common  stock  in  1965  totaled 
$1.80. 

The  board  of  directors  also 
declared  a  legular  quarterly 
dividend  of  $1..37>/^  a  .share  on 
the  cumulative  prior  pref¬ 

erence  stock  payable  January 
3,  1967,  to  stockholders  of 

record  Deceml)er  19,  1966. 


Judge  Upholds 
Reporter’s  Right  to 
Protect  Source 

Washington 

A  judg:ment  that  a  reporter 
may  keep  confidential  his  con¬ 
versations  with  a  news  source 
even  though  the  source  is  re¬ 
vealed  was  delivered  (Nov.  29) 
by  Circuit  Judge  Walter  J. 
Moorman  in  a  Montgomery 
County,  Maryland,  Court.  It  ab¬ 
solved  Walter  J.  Sheridan,  an 
inv’estigative  reporter  for  the 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
from  possible  penalties  for  re¬ 
fusing  to  disclose  “essential  in¬ 
formation”  to  a  grand  jury. 

Judge  Moorman’s  ruling  was 
a  liberal  interpretation  of  a 
Maryland  disclosure  statute  that 
may  set  legal  precedent.  An  ap¬ 
peal  has  been  taken  to  the  Mary¬ 
land  Court  of  Appeals  with  a 
request  for  an  early  hearing. 
State’s  Attorney  Leonard  T. 
Kardy  said  that  the  decision 
“puts  a  crimp”  into  a  grand 
jury  investigation  of  alleged 
zoning  irregfularities  in  Mont¬ 
gomery  County.  He  de.scribed 
Sheridan’s  testimony  as  “most 
essential”  to  the  inquii’y. 

Privileged  Conversalion 

Sheridan  testified  before  the 
grand  jury  and  disclo.sed  that 
the  source  of  his  information 
that  there  had  been  a  “pay  off” 
in  connection  with  rezoning  of 
a  suburban  tract  was  Kenneth 
A.  Patrick,  a  real  estate  man. 
He  refused,  however,  to  disclose 
the  information,  claiming  that 
the  conversation  was  privileged. 

Judge  Moorman  held  that  a 
Maryland  statute  that  newspa¬ 
per,  radio  and  TV  re))orters 
cannot  be  compelled  to  disclose 
in  any  legal  proceeding  “the 
source  of  any  news  or  informa¬ 
tion”  procured  for  i)ublication 
or  dis.semination  protected 
Sheridan’s  privilege. 

Sheridan,  a  former  F.B.I. 
agent,  was  on  the  staff  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Robert  F.  Kennedy,  of  New 
Yoi'k,  when  Kennedy  was  coun¬ 
sel  for  the  Senate  Lal)or  Rack¬ 
ets  Committee,  and  later  when 
he  was  Attorney  General. 


A  Correction 

A  news  item  concerning  the 
election  of  Francis  L.  Dale,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Cincinnati  En¬ 
quirer,  to  the  board  of  the  First 
National  Bank  (Nov.  26,  j).  31) 
incorrectly  identified  Dale  as  the 
publisher  of  the  Cincinnati  Post 
and  Thnes-Star. 
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Editor  Gives  Peoria 
Look  At  The  World 


Peoria,  Ill. 

Traveling  light  and  alone  and 
seeking  out  a  Peoria  viewpoint 
by  intense  concentration  on  one 
country  at  a  time  is  the  secret 
of  Charles  L.  Dancey’s  worldly 
success. 

“I’m  a  hack,”  says  the  editor 
of  the  Peoria  Journal  Star.  “All 
I  have  going  for  me  is  getting 
into  situations  that  offer  sub¬ 
jects  if  1  can  get  them;  shooting 
lots  of  pictures  so  that  the  per¬ 
centages  make  me  lucky  some 
of  the  time;  and  a  steady  hand.” 

In  seven  years  of  roving  the 
universe,  taking  jiictures  and 
gatheiing  stories  for  his  papei', 
Dancey  has  exi)erienced  much 
that  is  unusual. 

Like  being  briefly  “secluded” 
during  an  unscheduled  stop  in 
the  Ural  mountains  at  forbidden 
Sverdlovsk  on  the  way  back  to 
Samarkand;  accompanying  a 
plane  load  of  “refugees”  from 
Romania  to  Israel;  traveling 
with  a  West  German  jazz  band 
in  Russia;  hiking  100  miles  with 
the  Israeli  in  their  Independence 
Day  activities. 

Life  In  Casbali 

Then  there  was  his  brief  life 
inside  the  Arab  Casbah  that  is 
now  the  old  city  of  Jerusalem; 
sleeping  in  the  “Assyrian  Con¬ 
vent”;  being  held  by  East  Ger¬ 
man  communist  border  guards 
on  the  “wrong  side”  of  the  Ber¬ 
lin  Wall  when  it  was  newly- 
built;  stranded  briefly  in  a 
South  American  stilt-house  jun¬ 
gle  village  and  returning  late  at 
night  with  the  help  of  natives  in 
a  dugout  canoe. 

That’s  a  hack? 

During  these  adventures, 
which  he  says  “weren’t  really  as 
exciting  as  they  sound,”  Dancey 
rode  about  everything  possible — 
plane,  railroad,  riverboat,  rented 
car.  Jeep,  ship,  dugout  canoe. 
And  there  was  plenty  of  hiking. 

He  describes  his  trips  as 
“carefully  calculated  and  care¬ 
lessly  carried  out.”  However,  in 
his  direct  accounts  and  pictures 
he  captures  something  of  the 
down-to-earth  flavor  of  a 
place  in  terms  and  examples 
Peorians  can  re.spond  to  di¬ 
rectly;  that  have  reference  to 
familiar  things  in  the  average 
person’s  own  life  in  Peoria. 

When  possible,  the  editor 
travels  on  an  “open  ticket”  so 
he  can  stay  any  place  along  the 
way  for  whatever  time  circum¬ 
stances  make  desirable  and  still 
enjoy  the  round-trip  cost  figure. 

Because  the  Journal  Star  is 
not  a  “metropolitan  giant”  that 


can  send  a  man  to  some  far  cor¬ 
ner  of  the  world  and  have  him 
jump  into  whatever  is  hot  at 
the  moment,  Dancey’s  excur¬ 
sions  are  jilanned  for  when  they 
are  practical  in  terms  of  man- 
l)ower  and  local  events,  and  for 
maximum  benefits. 

Necessarily,  an  effort  is  made 
to  anticipate  an  area  where  high 
news  interest  may  not  exist  but 
where  something  is  apt  to  break 
soon,  with  the  idea  being: 

To  get  the  benefit  of  the  kind 
of  stimulated  study  of  an  area 
the  paper  ought  to  know  more 
about:  to  get  the  direct  benefit 
of  the  earthy  and  personalized 
reports  of  “what  they  are  really 
like”  of  the  trij)  stories  them¬ 
selves;  to  have  the  added  back¬ 
ground  and  increased  interest 
acquired  by  physical  experience 
in  maintaining  a  more  intense 
study  of  future  events  in  that 
area;  to  be  the  “natural  place 
(the  newpaper)  jieople  turn  to 
in  our  town  for  added  informa¬ 
tion  when  breaking  news  focuses 
where  you  have  just  been.” 

Sound  tricky?  It  really  isn’t, 
according  to  Dancey. 

His  first  Russian  trip  pre¬ 
ceded  Khinishchev’s  trip  to  the 
United  States  in  such  a  way  that 
it  was  still  fresh  when  he  cap¬ 
tured  the  front  pages. 

•Aid  to  Editorials 

“It  tremendously  aided  my 
editorial  observations  during 
that  period,  and  attracted  more 
interest  to  them,”  he  said. 

His  first  Latin  American  trip, 
w’hich  took  six  weeks,  concen¬ 
trated  largely  on  the  new  Peace 
Corps  and  especially  the  first 
“volunteers”  who  were  “now  ac¬ 
tually  at  work  on  site  in  big  city 
slums,  mountain  villages  and 
jungle  communities. 

“The  Cuban  missile  crisis 
erupted  as  I  was  about  to  come 
home,  offering  me  a  chance  to 
see  reactions  among  Latins,  and 
putting  me  in  good  shape  for 
the  reverberations  that  fol¬ 
lowed.” 

His  next  to  last  trip  to  a  Latin 
country  was  to  Santo  Domingo, 
just  a  few  months  before  the 
revolution  and  U.S.  intervention. 

Dancey  didn’t  go  to  Asia,  but 
on  the  same  premise,  J.  Thomas 
Pugh,  associate  editor,  visited 
Viet  Nam  and  India  in  similar 
fashion  shortly  before  Diem  was 
ousted  and  everything  started  to 
pop.  The  Journal  Star  was  well 
prepared  to  shift  emphasis  to 
those  places  when  the  ouster 
came. 

Dancey  gave  an  example  of 


Charles  Dancey 


Ilow  thi.<  same  approach  is  ap¬ 
plied  at  home. 

Visiled  Kennedy  Stall' 

Plior  to  the  primary  cam¬ 
paigns,  even,  of  the  1960  elec¬ 
tion  Dancey,  through  repeated 
visits  with  the  staff  of  the  then 
.senator  fiom  Massachusetts, 
John  Kennedy,  soon  saw  those 
visits  become  most  informal  to 
the  point  that  Peoria  readers,  a 
large  number  of  them  white  col¬ 
lar  office  workers,  got  special  in¬ 
sight  from  a  “grass  roots”  look 
at  the  people  and  the  atmos¬ 
phere  of  the  “shop”  Kennedy 
had  run. 

“I  wanted  to  tell  them  things 
they  could  compare  with  their 
own  experiences  and  figure  out 
what  kind  of  a  guy  that  boss 
was  in  his  own  shop,”  Mr.  Dan¬ 
cey  said. 

He  did  the  .same  thing  in  the 
offices  of  Richard  Nixon  when 
he  was  vicepresident,  and  Hu¬ 
bert  Humphrey. 

“George  Reedy  (the  former 
press  aid  to  President  Johnson) 
would  have  none  of  my  prowl¬ 
ing  among  staffers  of  his  boss 
when  Lyndon  Johnson  was  Sen¬ 
ate  majority  leader,”  Dancey  de¬ 
clared. 

When  Kennedy  became  Presi¬ 
dent,  the  editor  returned  to  visit 
the  same  people  at  the  White 
House,  “armed  with  my  pre¬ 
campaign  normalcy  notes  and 
kicking  around  changes  in 
things  with  the  old  original 
group.  Again,  they  treated  this 
guy  from  Peoria  openly  and 
with  great  cooperation  and  con¬ 
sideration.” 

Helped  In  1964 

This  proved  a  great  help  dur¬ 
ing  the  1964  Presidential  cam- 
))aign  and  subsequent  adminis¬ 
tration  to  bring  an  earthier 
quality  to  editorials  about  these 
peojile  and  the  events  that 
swirled  around  them. 

About  photography,  Dancey 
said  that  traveling  light  and 
.seeking  ca.suai,  informal  and 


personal  conversation,  he  re¬ 
quired  only  a  minimum  of  equip¬ 
ment.  It  also  was  unobtrusive. 
He  u.ses  a  Kodak  Retina,  an  old 
model,  which  folds  flat  and  can 
be  slipjied  into  a  side  coat 
])ocket,  or  even  a  back  pants 
))ocket.  With  a  light  raincoat, 
pretty  common  travel  apparel, 
it  can  be  woni  around  the  neck 
without  being  obvious. 

Color  Looks  Gooil 

Numerous  (iromotion  pieces, 
compendiums  of  Dancey’s  trips, 
have  been  made  available  by  the 
Journal  Star.  Response  to  them 
is  good. 

The  pajier  likes  to  point  out 
that  Dancey  travels  alone,  not 
with  other  Americans,  editors  or 
otherwise,  to  see  the  sights.  And 
he  doesn’t  interview  officials  to 
get  the  official  propaganda  line. 

• 

Dayton  Pressmen 
Gain  A  $17 
Weekly  Increase 

Dayton,  O. 

With  publication  of  a  54-page 
edition  on  Sunday  (Nov.  20) 
18-day  strike  of  pressmen  at  the 
Dayton  News  and  Journal  Her¬ 
ald  ended. 

The  pressmen’s  union,  the  day 
before,  had  signed  a  new  con¬ 
tract  with  the  publishers.  Day- 
ton  Newspapiers,  Inc.,  embody¬ 
ing  a  $17  weekly  increase  spread 
over  three  years  in  a  package 
which  includes  improvements  in 
fringe  benefits. 

Differentials  Up 

Robert  C.  Snyder,  company 
general  manager,  said: 

“In  addition  to  the  proposal 
that  had  been  offered  to  the 
union  prior  to  the  strike,  the 
company  gained  additional  ap¬ 
prentices  to  alleviate  the  short¬ 
age  of  personnel  in  the  pres.s- 
room.  The  night  differential  was 
increased  for  pressmen  and 
paper  handlers. 

“The  contract  was  not  modi¬ 
fied  in  regard  to  the  37 ‘/z  hour 
week,  which  the  pressmen  now- 
work,  or  the  elapsed  time  be¬ 
tween  the  Saturday  and  Satur¬ 
day  night  shifts.”  The  latter 
had  been  one  of  the  major  strike 
issues. 

Initial  pay  raises  in  the  new 
contract  are  retroactive  to 
April  29. 

The  company  had  rejected  a 
union  proposal  for  a  seven-hour 
time  lapse  between  the  shift 
that  put  out  Saturday  afternoon 
editions  and  the  one  that  prints 
the  Sunday  edition. 
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SDX  Plaque 
Presented  to 
CBS  News 

An  Histoi'ic  Site  in  Journal¬ 
ism  plaque  from  Sijrma  Delta 
Chi,  professional  journalistic 
society,  to  CBS  News  was  pre¬ 
sented  (Nov.  30)  at  the  CBS 
News  Broadcast  Center.  New 
York  City. 

Robert  M.  White,  III,  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Mexico 
(Mo.)  Ledger  and  international 
president  of  Siffina  Delta  Chi, 
made  the  award  and  presented 
the  plaque  to  William  S.  Paley, 
chairman  of  the  board  of  CBS, 
and  Richard  S.  Salant,  president 
of  CBS  News.  The  inscription 
on  the  plaque  reads: 

This  plaque  cites  the 
achievements  of  CBS  News, 
pioneer-founder  of  broad¬ 
casting’s  first  independent 
news  system,  and  distin¬ 
guished  chronicler  of  do¬ 
mestic  and  international 
developments.  Cited  as  s>’m- 
bols  of  CBS  News  are 
Edward  R.  Murrow  and 
H.  V.  Kaltenbom  who 
helped  set  the  organiza¬ 
tion’s  high  standards  for 
continuing  excellence. 
Members  of  the  Deadline 
Club,  the  New  York  City  Pro¬ 
fessional  Chapter  of  Sigma 
Delta  Chi,  participated  in  the 
ceremonies  and  in  an  awards 
luncheon  at  the  New  York  Hil¬ 
ton. 

Twenty-five  plaques  have  been 
awarded  throughout  the  coun¬ 
try,  since  1942. 

Wes  Gallagher,  general  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Associated  Press 
and  chairman  of  the  honorary 
committee  for  the  CBS  Historic 
Site  Dedication,  spoke  briefly  at 
the  ceremonies.  Boyd  Lewis, 
president  and  editor  of  the 
Newspaper  Enterprise  Associ¬ 
ation  (NEA)  reminisced  about 
the  early  days  of  broadcast 
journalism  and  narrated  while 
slides  showed  Kaltenbom  and 
Murrow  at  work. 

• 

Indianapolis  Star 
Helps  Fire  Inspectors 

Indianapolis,  Ind. 
The  Indianapolis  Star  pro¬ 
vided  householders  with  a  means 
of  informing  the  Indi.anapolis 
Fire  Department  if  they  wanted 
their  homes  inspected  during 
Fire  Prevention  Week. 

The  Star,  on  the  front  page 
of  one  of  its  sections,  printed  a 
two  column,  13%-inch,  F  in  red 
and  suggested  that  if  residents 
wanted  their  quarters  inspected 
for  possible  fire  hazards  they 
place  the  sign  in  a  front  win¬ 
dow. 
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Benefit  from  our  Vast  Newspaper  Audience 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 
Fillers 

TIME  I.S  MONEY.  Save  comiiosing 
room  time.  Hamly  Fillers,  Box  TiISl, 
San  Francisco,  Calif.,  94101, 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

jSeii'spaper  Appraisers 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE.  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur- 
lK>ses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  Marion 
R.  Krehbiel,  Box  88.  Norton,  Kansas. 

Newspaper  Brokers 

DEAN  SELLEHS  sells  Ariz.  and  west¬ 
ern  papers.  637  E.  Main,  Mesa.  Ariz., 
S5201.  Phone  (AC  602)  964-2431. 

SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers" 
Newspai)er  Sales.  ManaKement. 
A|>|>raisals,  Personal  Purchases 
107  S.  Lawrence  St.,  Montgomerv,  .Ala. 
(203)  262-17.31 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

J\eu'spapers  For  Sale 


.\eicspaper  Printing 


NEWSPAPERS  and  other  publications 
I  printed  fast  at  reasonable  prices.  Give 
us  the  copy — we'll  do  the  rest!  Church 
FLORIDA  OFFSET  SHOPPER  for  '  Haven, 

sale:  $23M ;  Rross  $100M.  Write  Box  t  onn.  tb.>lb. 

3126,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


R.  K.  T.  LARSON  &  ASSOCIATES. 
Inc.,  more  than  75  years  workinK  ex- 
lierience  in  fast-ttrowinB  Zone  3  daily 
and  weekly  newspapers.  911  Westover 
-Ave..  Norfolk,  Virttinia.  23507. 

Dial  (703)  627-7097  or  643-7816 

WESTERN  DAILIES,  WEEKLIES 
J.  A.  Sny<ler.  2234  E.  Romneya  Dr.. 
Anaheim.  Calif.  (AC  714)  533-1361. 

The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  Phone  349-7422 
"America's  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker” 


i  VERNON  V.  PAINE 

I  Daily  Papers — Nation-wide  service 
I  899  W.  Bonita,  Claremont,  Calif.  91712 


ITS  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it's  the  i>er- 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  'This 
is  why  we  insist  on  |>ersonal  contact 
selling. 

LHn<  FEIGHNE'R  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mt.  Pleasant,  Mich.  48858 


CONFIDE'NTIAL  INTORM ATION 
Daily  Newspaiiers  Properties 
W.  H.  Glover  Co.,  Ventura,  Calif.  9.3001 


I  NEGOTIATORS  for  transfer  of  news- 
!  j)aper  proiierties — sale  or  purchase. 
;  Dixie  NewspaiH'rs,  P.O.  Box  490.  Gads¬ 
den.  Ala..  35902.  Phone  546-3357. 


CALIFO’RNIA  influential  twice-weekly, 
countywide  from  county  seat,  own  web 
offset  central  plant.  Over  *100,000. 
Reasonable  to  responsible  newsiia))er- 
man.  Box  3056,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

BILL  M.ATTHEVV',  Newspaiier  Broker. 
129  Buena  Vista  Dr.,  and  Dunedin.  Fla., 
has  several  quality  dailies  and  weeklies 
available  in  the  Midwest  and  Southeast. 

PHONE:  AC  (813)  733-2966 

LESS  THAN  *25M  BUYS  WEEKLY 
and  job  shop  in  3  county  area.  One 
third  cash,  one  third  bank  financini;. 
balance  over  3  years.  Go<mI  man  and 
wife  operation.  R.  K.  T.  Larson  & 
.A.ssociates,  Inc.,  7200  Hermitage  Road, 
Richmond,  Va.  23228. 

FOR  SALE 

Two  growing  weeklies,  in  adjacent 
towns,  in  Central  Florida.  Rich  citrus 
area:  also  vast  indoor  foliage  industry. 
Scenic,  fine  fishing  and  hunting:  only 
an  hour  from  the  Atlantic.  Both  com¬ 
munities  moving  with  times:  next  door 
to  huge  Disneyland  East  project,  where 
development  is  underway.  Potential  un-  i 
limited:  health  of  owner  only  reason 
for  selling.  Box  3097,  fklitor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

THREE  WEEKLIES.  San  Diego  (Est.  , 
1937)  in  ix>tential  daily  field,  with 
complete  plant,  rotary  Goss  press, 
grossing  $36,000.  Printing  and  pub¬ 
lishing  grossing  $38,000.  Will  sell  for 
half  appraise<l  value — $50,000:  $15,000 
down,  balance  to  suit  you.  Other  prop-  | 
erties  in  San  Diego  County,  where  cli-  i 
mate  is  best  in  the  world.  Southland 
Realty,  3710  El  Cajon  Blvd.,  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  92105. 


Publishers'  Representalires 


I  Newspapers  Wanted 

f,r®^9*.AHIZING  in  properties  in  the  |  SEEKING  RURAL  OFFSET  WEEKLY 
Virginias.  Maryland  and  Delaware.  j4  ooo  down 

Titlow.  License*!  Broker.  104  !  3123,  Eklitor  &  Publisher 

V\ .  Roanoke  St..  Blacksburg,  Va.  i 


THROUGH  OBSERVANCE  of  max¬ 
imum  security  and  extra  transfer  serv¬ 
ices,  Newspaiier  Service  Company,  Inc., 
has  lieen  chosen  to  handle  sales  of 
many  of  the  South's  better  newspapers. 
P.O.  Dr.  12428,  Panama  City,  Fla. 

Newspapers  For  Sale 

]  GROUP  OF  3  WELL-ESTABLISHED 
I  WEEKLY  NEWSPAPERS 

I  in  lucrative  Gulf  Oiast  area  serving 
I  entire  county  (adjoining  Harris  County, 
'  Houston  Texas)  highly  industrial.  Gross 
$1,50.000  annually,  new  offset  plant. 
Sacrificing  due  to  illness.  $25,000  down 
will  handle,  balance  by  month.  Poten¬ 
tial  unllmit«l.  [lerfect  for  two  or  three 
young  men.  Write  P.O.  Box  883,  Texas 
City.  Texas  77,590. 


•  1.  DAILY  NEWSPAPER.  Zone  5. 
I  Gross  near  $300. <100.  Price  $350,000. 

I  2.  CALIIXIRNIA  WEEKLY.  Exclusive 
I  field.  Publisher  retiring.  Gross  near 
I  $60,000.  Price  $55,000.  $15,000  down. 
JACK  L.  STOLL  AND  ASSOOATES 
6381  Hollywood  Blvd.. 

Los  Angeles,  California,  90028 

FLORIDA  I-TIEE  WEEKLY,  lOM  circu- 
I  lation — ready  to  go  paid,  in  booming 
I  retail  trade  area.  Ideal  for  couple, 
family  group  or  chain  with  offset  ex¬ 
perience.  Excellent  printing  arrange¬ 
ment.  Only  1-year  old  and  operated  at 
I  profit.  Publishers  other  interests  re- 
I  quire  frequent  out-of-state  travel.  $25M 
'  —  $10M  down  will  handle.  Box  3107, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Prtntfreading  Service 

j  HIGHLY  QUALIFIED  GROUP,  all 
j  with  valuable  experience  in  prestige 
I  fields  including  Financial,  Medical, 

!  Textbook,  Magazine,  Encyclopedic,  etc. 
Hourly  rates  base<l  on  time-study 
charts,  at  one-hundre<l-percent  effi- 
'  ciency.  Allied  Proofreading  Service, 
10931  South  Park  Avenue.  Chicago. 

I  Illinois  60628. 


Press  Engineers 

Newsfiaiier  Press  Installation 
MOVING  REPAIRINfJ— TRUCKING 
E.xpert  Service— World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON  INC. 
55-59  Fourth  Street 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  11'231 
(AC  212)  JAckson  2-6105 


NEW.SPAPER  SERVICES 

Features  Available 

THEATRE  ANYONE? 

Can’t  afford  Kerr?  Lively  critic  for 
Manhattan  weekly  will  be  your  Broad- 
^  way  reviewer,  too:  also  off-Broadway. 

:  H.  Kruger,  16  W.  16  St.,  N.Y.C.  10011. 

I  -  I 

NTirED  BXTERPHISINO  STORY  IDEAS?  | 
Twice-monthly  "Newsbeat"  covers  fea¬ 
tures,  editorials,  hard  news,  depth  re- 
I  ports,  business.  $15  yearly.  Newsfea- 
I  tures  Associates,  P,  O.  Box  14183,  St. 
Ix)uis,  Mo.  63178. 


PUBLISHER  WANTED 

Publishers’  Rep.  firm  wishes 
to  adiJ  one  or  two  quality 
publications.  Comprehensive 
knowleijge  of  New  England 
markets.  Success  based  on 
research,  imagination  and 
tenacity. 

call  or  write 

Media  Services  Research 

Suite  411,  Phenix  Bank  Building 
Seventeen  Exchange  Street 
Providence,  R.t.  02903 
TEL:  401-751-7400 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rates 

"SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

I  Payable  with  order  I 

4-tinies  .  90c  per  line,  per  issue 

3-tinies  $1.00  per  line,  per  issue 

2-tinies  $1.10  per  line,  per  issue 

l-time  .  .  $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

Add  50c  for  box  service 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numbers  also 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 


Respondents  answering 
"Help  Wanted"  ads 

Do  not  send  irreplaceable  clippings, 
etc.  in  response  to  Help  Wanted  ads 
until  direct  request  is  made  for  them. 
E&P  cannot  be  responsible  for  their 
return. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 

4-times  $1.35  per  line,  per  issue 

3-times  $1.45  per  line,  per  issue 

2-times  $1.55  per  line,  per  issue 

1-time  $1.65  per  line,  per  issue 

DEADLINE  FOR  ADVERTISING 
Tuesday.  4:30  PM 

Count  five  average  words  per  line. 
(No  abbreviations) 

Boxholders'  identity  held  in  strict  con¬ 
fidence,  and  all  replies  mailed  each  day 
as  they  are  received. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED: 

The  use  of  rules,  boldface  type,  cuts  or 
other  decorations  changes  your  classified 
ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display-classi¬ 
fied  is  $2.75  per  agate  line — $38.50  per 
column  inch  minimum  space. 

Editor  &  Publisher 

850  Third  Av*.,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10022 
(AC  212)  Plan  2-7050 
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Ecluipment  Msrt 

BUY  OR  SELL  NEW  OR  USED  NEWSPAPER  EQUIPMENT  IN  THIS  BIG  MARKET-PLACE 


Complete  Plants 

LIQUIDATING 

Mechanical  Plant 
Equipment  Of 
Miami  (Florida)  Daily  News 

6  Model  116  Linotypes — 66000 

3  Model  29  Linotypes — 66000 

4  Linotyjie  Comets — ITS 

6  Moilel  31  Linotypes  ITS 
3  Mixlel  C2  Intertypes — TTS 
3  Mixlel  8  Linotypes 
Over  100  Fonts  Linotyi>e  Mats 

1  Ludlow  TyiK)Kraph  —  Burnisher  —  3 
ITniversal  Cabinets — 80  Fonts  Mats 

2  Monotype  Giant  Strip  Casters 

13  Morrison  C  &  G  Saw  Trimmers 
1  Morrison  Sluft  Stripper 
12  Ad  Makeup  Frames 
17  Assorted  Steel  Makeup  Tables  — 
Galley  Cabinets — Storaite  Cabinets — 
etc. 

1  Goss  Full  Pa({e  Flat  Castinft  Box 

2  Hoe  Monorail  Saw  Trimmers 

1  Hoe  Sinele  Screw  Flat  Shaver 

2  Hoe  Radial  Arm  Routers 

1  Hoe  Monarch  II  Mat  Roller 
1  Duplex  LarKe  Gear  Mat  Roller 

1  Stahi  Master  Former 

2  Hoe  Enclosed  Curved  Routers.  23 A 

1  Kemp  20  Ton  Stereo  Feeder  Pot  to  I 
2  Wood  8  Ton  Electric  Pots 

2  Towmotor  Propane  Trucks  w  Roll  ' 
Rams 

1  Hyster  Propane  Fork  Lift  Truck 


Engraving  Equipment 

MASTER  FArE-lT  WHIRIJCR,  MODEL  B 
Cia-B  VACrVM  frame.  26"  X  30" 
SET  (2)  NUARC  7.1  AMP.  ARC  L.t.MPS 
R.  J.  Hummel 

CALUCHRONICLE  NEWSPAPERS 
Allentown,  Penna.  18103 


KLISCHO'GRAPH  —  ser.  #240.  line, 
automatic  enjtraver.  Never  usefl—  new 
machine  Kuarantee.  Must  sell.  Bantam 
Match  Corp.,  Freeport,  L.I.,  N.Y.  (AC 
516)  MAyfair  3-6660. 


VARIO-KLISCHOGRAPH,  Model  #  K- 
lHl--$15.l)0(i.  Contact:  Ed.  Kennedy, 
The  Home  News.  I’.O.  Bo.x  551,  New 
Brunswick,  N.J.  08903,  Ph :  (ACI  201) 
34.5-4000. 


Miscellaneous  Machinery 

EXCELLENT  SETUP  for  production 
of  tab  newspaiter.  MGD  22  press:  11x17 
Itek  Platema.ster;  Challenge  FH-6  17x22 
fohler.  All  used  less  than  year.  Take 
up  payments  on  press  plus  back  pay¬ 
ments.  Assume  $84  lease  on  Plate- 
master  plus  back  payments.  Folder, 
$200.  Contact:  The  Bee.  Box  98, 
Hughes  Springs,  Texas  75656. 


COLLATOR-TOLDER,  6  station  24  tab 
with  '.j  tab  trimmer.  Saltus  Press.  Box 
j  824,  Worcester,  Massachusetts  01601. 


FOR  SALE: 

2  Chases  (Double  Truck) 

1  Morrison  Slug  Stripiter 
1  Hoe  Curved  Casting  Box.  water- 
cooletl  core  and  back,  22-%"  cut-off 
1  Hoe  Finishing  Machine 
1  Shaw  Machine  and  Tool  full-page 
flat  casting  box 

1  H.P.  Portable  Air  Compressor 
GARDENA  VALLEY  NEWS 
16417  So.  Western  Ave., 
Gardena,  California.  90247 


SPENCER  TURBINES  FOR  KEMP 
gas  systems.  Size  #2,  115  volt,  $200.00 
usetl,  $300.00  new  ;  Size  #3.  220/440 
volt  or  208/416  volt  3  phase.  $300.00 
used.  Nolan  Corp.,  Rome.  N.Y.  13440. 


BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES  i - 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590  Perforator  Tape 


Composing  Room 
ALL  MODELS 

Linotype — Intertype — Ludlows  I 

PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES  ' 
136  Church  Street,  N.  Y.,  N.  Y.  10007  i 


LOWEST  PRICE’  and  beat  quality  , 
I>erforator  tapes  in  USA,  $.31  per  roll  ! 
for  8"  and  $.95  for  14" — all  widths 
■(■fe  f.o.b.  mill.  Cartons  only.  Order  now  i 
f  rom :  | 

PORTAGE  NEWSPAPER  SUPPLY 
25  E.  Exchange  St.,  Akron,  Ohio  44.308 


’ITS  PERFORATOR,  l-year  old,  will  i 
sell  or  trade  for  Prieclen  perforator; 
also  lead  melting  furnace  and  mold. 
Kirms  Ptg.  Co.,  Bradley  Beach,  N.J.  I 
(AC  201)  774-8000.  ' 


2  Model  31  Linotypes,  57930-2— TTS 
Each  with  2  Mags.— 4  Molds— Blower  ' 
—Microtherm  Pot— Feecler— AC  Motor  i 
-High  Speed  TTS  Unit— Shaftstall  De¬ 
tector — etc. 

Model  8  Linotype.  No.  5.5452— TTS-3  \ 
Mags.  4  Mohls — Blower— Micro  Pot — 
Fe^er  —  AC  Motor  —  High  Speed  TTS  ' 
Unit — Shaftstall  Detector — etc.  | 

Model  29  Linotype  Mixer — 66113.  4/90  ^ 
Mags.  —  4  Molds  —  Mohr  Measure  —  I 
Blower— Micro  Pot— Feeder- AC  Motor 
—etc. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

DUPLEX  TUBULARS 
16-page.  2  to  1  mo<lel,  with  complete 
stereo  e<iuipment.  Available  now. 

24-page,  2  to  1  model,  with  balloon 
former  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

16-page,  Unitubular  No.  724  with  color 
hump  and  complete  stereo  equipment. 
Available  on  or  about  September  1, 
1966. 

LOYAL  S.  DIXON  CO.  INC. 
■‘Newspaper  Equipment  Dealers” 
11426  Penrose  St.,  Sun  Valley,  Calif.  I 


DUPLEX  2-WAY  FLAT  PRESS,  8  or 
10  pages,  in  good  condition,  with  West- 
inghouse  10  h.p.  variable  speecl  motor 
(practically  new)  ;  have  changed  to  off¬ 
set.  Make  us  an  offer  on  floor.  Must 
have  space.  Union  Press-Courier,  Pat¬ 
ton,  Pa.  16668. 


TTC  for  computer  input :  1  Multi-Face 
perforator.  Like  new.  Teletypist  Ser\'- 
ice.  162  W.  42  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10036. 


the  NATION’S  NEWSPAPER  FORMS 
toll  on  L,  &  B.  Heavy  Duty  Newspaper 
^les— $92.25  to  $107.25,  fob  Elkin. 

literature.  L.  &  B.  SALES 
COMPANY.  111-113  W.  Market  St.. 
Elkin.  North  Carolina,  28621. 

Ph.  (AC  919)  8.35-1513 


HOE  COLOR 
CONVERTIBLE  ! 

4  Units— 22%'' — 3  Color  Humps  6  Re¬ 
verses—  Double  Fohler — Balloon  Former 
—  C-H  Conveyor-  -Reels  &  Pasters — AC 
Group  Drive-  NEW  1952. 

Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 
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Presses  &  Machinery 

WIN  AWARDS 
and  Save — Save — Save 
4  Color 

High  Spee<l  Press  64-page  semi-anti- 
friction.  Set  up  to  print  from 

Cold  Type 

2  Color  Humps,  two  reverse  cylinders. 
Must  sell  inimeiliately  for  price  of 
humps 

Save — Save — Save 

J.  Hlsey,  Dispatch,  Wayne,  Michigan 


6  or  8  UNIT  HOE— 223/4" 

3  extra  Color  Cylinders — 6  Reverses — 
Duo  Ink  Rails — Reels — Pasters — Dou¬ 
ble  Folder — Balloon  Former  -C-H  Con¬ 
veyor  Trackage  and  Turntables — AC 
Group  Drives  -Located  New  Orleans — 
Available  early  1967. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  4’2nd  St.,  N.Y.  17.  N.Y.  OX  7-4590 


NOW 

$6000  CASH 

’Fakes  this  16  pg.  Goss  Straightline 
Rotary  Press  with  color  deck.  21’/^  inch 
cutoff.  Quarterfolder,  chases,  rollers.  ^ 
mat  scorcher,  plate  shaver,  tail  cutter, 

2  flat  stereo  casting  boxes,  stereo  saw, 
mat  humidor,  3  ton  capacity  stereo  fur¬ 
nace  with  gas  carburetor.  Must  move 
quickly  to  clear  premises.  Phone  Area 
Code  •612-5.37-84)<4  or  write  Post  Pub¬ 
lishing  Company.  5617  Corvallis  Ave-  , 
nue  North,  Minneapolis,  Minnesota  | 
55429.  ' 


HOE  SIMPLEX  40-|)age  newspaiier  rt>-  ! 
tary  press,  2  plates  wide  with  end  roll  ; 
stands,  folder  22-%"  cut-off  with  reg¬ 
ular  and  mail  deliveries.  Prompt  avail¬ 
ability.  John  Griffiths  Co.,  Inc.,  420 
Lexington  Ave.,  New  York,  N.Y.  10017. 


12  UNITS  GOSS 

22% — Arch  Type  Unit — 3  Double  Fold¬ 
ers  w  Conveyors — 8  Skip  Slitters — 
3  Color  Strippers — 8  Cai>co  Color  Foun¬ 
tains— STEREO :  8  Ton  Obround  Metal 
Pot — 2  Pneumatic  Pumps — 2  Vacuum- 
back  Jr.  Autoplates — 2  Autoshavers — 
Sta-Hi  Router.  Reasonably  pricecl  for 
quick  sale.  Will  diviile. 

Available  Immediately. 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St.,  N.Y.  17,  N.Y.  OX  7-4.590 


Presses  &  Machinery 

TWO  HOE  16-page  units.  Paper  page 
length  2‘2-%".  Floor  mounted  units  with 
enil  roll  paper  brackets.  Year  about 
1925.  With  rollers  and  blankets.  Box 
3096,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOR  SALE 

Available  July  I,  1967 

27-Cline  Reels  with  40  volt  D.C.  ten¬ 
sions  and  dry  glue  pasters 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  rolls 

1- Cline  Reel  with  A.C.  tension  and 
wet  glue  paster 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  65  inch  roll 

2- Cline  Roto  Gravure  Reels  with  full 
automatic  wet  glue  pasters  and  A.C. 
tension  with  running  belts. 

For  40  inch  dia.  x  76^4  roll 

3- Cline  8  unit  360  H.  P.  primary 
A.C.  control  boards 

1-8  unit  360  H.  P.  secondary  A.C. 
control  l)oard 

1-ino  AMP.  40  volt  D.C.  Motor  Gen¬ 
erator  set 

Manuals  and  prints  included  with  all 
of  the  above 

Call  or  Write  Nick  DeGeorge 

The  Denver  Post,  Inc. 

650-15th  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80202 
(AC  303)  297-1526 


Wanted  to  Buy 


TTS  OPERA'nNG  UNIT  and  Adapter 
Keyboard,  in  good  condition.  Teletypist 
Service.  1,52  W.  42  St.,  NYC  10036. 


NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 
COMPLETE  PLANTS 
MAT  ROLLE’RS 
STEREO  EQUIPMENT 

BEN  SHULMAN  ASSOCIATES 

60  E.  42nd  St..  N.Y.,  N.Y.  10017 
OX  7-4590 


ONE  OR  TWO  used  Five  Hoppers 
Sheridan  Newspaper  Stuffing  Machines, 
including  delivery  table.  Must  be  in 
good  condition.  Box  3106,  £!ditor  & 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  identification 
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Help  Wented 


READ  THESE  COLUMNS  FOR  THE  BEST  JOB  OPENINGS  IN  THE  NEWSPAPER  INDUSTRY 


Aflministralire 


Administrative 


Circulation 


Display  Advertising 


PUBLISHING 

AIDE 


A  major  publisher  of  professional  books 
and  periodicals  is  seeking  a  top  level 
publishing  aide. 

The  ideal  candidate  will  have  several 
years’  experience  as  a  writer,  editor  or 
publisher  of  books  or  periodicals  per¬ 
tinent  to  the  management  field.  In  ad¬ 
dition  the  right  person  will  have  the 
capacity  to  plan  and  implement  the 
publication  of  new  media  designed  to 
meet  the  on  going  needs  of  managers. 

Salary  open  to  $20,000  per  year. 

Please  send  a  detailed  resume  and 
salary  requirements  to: 

Box  3100,  Editor  &  Publisher 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F 


EXCEPTIONAL  OPPORTUNITY  — 
Wanted :  experienced  executive  to  srad- 
ually  assume  treneral  management  of 
long  established  midwestern  daily.  Very 
modern  plant  located  in  above  average 
industrial  community  of  approximately  | 
17.000  and  growing.  Good  labor  rela*  i 
tions  and  no  competition.  Top  salary,  j 
l>onus  and  fringe  benefits.  Stock  pur* 
chase  a  future  possibility.  All  replies 
confidential.  Write  Box  3033.  Eklitor  & 
Publisher. 

EDUX:ATI0N  minded  ?  Aggressive 
leader,  able  communicator  with  dem* 
onstrated  interest  in  public  education,  j 
neede<l  to  guide  expanding  activities  of  ' 
The  Massachusetts  Association  of  , 
SchcK>l  Committees.  Title:  Executive 
Secretary;  salary:  $10-14.000  range. 
Send  complete  resume  and  salary  re¬ 
quirements  to:  Mass.  Association  of 
School  Committees.  152  Bay  State  Rd., 
Boston.  Mass.  02215. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  for  well-estab¬ 
lished.  expanding  weekly,  near  N.Y.C. 
Publisher  needs  right  hand  man  with 
background  in  advertising  and  news, 
offset  production,  printing  estimating. 
Ideal  for  former  publisher  or  assistant 
.  .  .  a  real  challenge  and  terrific  oppor¬ 
tunity.  Salary  oi>en.  depending  on  ex¬ 
perience.  Box  3087.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NEWSPAPER  ACCOUNTANT,  experi¬ 
enced.  for  So.  Calif,  chain  operation. 
Opportunity  for  advancement.  Salary 
and  fringes  commensurate  with  ability. 
Send  resume,  compensation  sought  to 
Box  3045,  Editor  &  Pubilsher. 


WANTED:  AUDITOR  -costs,  circula¬ 
tion.  etc.  (retire<l.  part-time  or  non¬ 
resident)  for  S|)ecial  assignment.  State 
backgrr>und.  when  available,  references. 
Box  3103.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER  for  West¬ 
ern  Zone  5.  Small  operation  with  group 
organization.  Great  opportunity  for  the 
man  w’ho  wants  a  future.  Must  be 
strong  in  “Little  Merchant** — promotion 
—  ABC  —  mailroom  and  detail.  Solid 
cfimmunity  with  growth  potential. 
Please  forward  complete  resume  and 
salary  requirement,  ^x  3054,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  2,5.000 
circulation,  afternoon  palter.  Here  is 
a  real  opportunity  for  an  aggressive, 
self-starter  who  wants  to  eventually 
run  his  own  newspaiter.  Tremendous 
growth  area,  but  present  managers 
have  become  complacent.  It  is  reason¬ 
able  to  exi>ect  30.000  circulation  within 
two  years.  Lo<'ate<l  in  Iteautiful,  south¬ 
ern  region,  surrounded  by  lakes  an<l 
mountains.  Salary  commensurate  with 
ex|>erience.  Write,  giving  full  details  to 
Box  .3010,  E/iitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR 
THE  MAN  we  need  is  capable  of  as¬ 
suming  all  circulation  responsibilities 
and  direct  a  large  staff  of  a  highly 
progressive  metro  morning,  evening 
and  .Sun<lay  o|»eration.  One  of  the  top 
100  markets  with  a  trememlous  grow’th 
l>otentiaI. 

THE  JOB  offers  a  challenging  j»osition 
for  the  man  who  wants  to  move  for- 
wanl.  He  must  have  the  experience  and 
ability  to  han<lle  the  job. 

THE  NEWSPAPER  offers  salary  and 
other  lienefits  sui>erior  to  most  news¬ 
paper  organizations.  AVrite  in  strict 
confidence  stating  age,  education,  work 
exi>erience  and  salary  requirements.  Box 
.3060.  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  Good  job 
for  right  man.  Promotional  ability. 
Thriving  daily,  100.000  classification. 
Southwest  U.S.  Mayl>e  you  are  i?2  man 
looking  for  promotion.  Write  to<lay.  Con¬ 
fidential.  Box  3008,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


ASSISTANT  CM— SALES 
A  large,  mid-western,  metropolitan 
newspaper  is  seeking  an  aggressive  and 
imaginative  man  to  take  charge  of  a 
300  employe  Circulation  Sales  Depart¬ 
ment. 

The  man  wanted  is  strong  on  sales  and  . 
promotion  with  a  minimum  of  5  years 
management  experience  in  a  strong 
competitive  market. 

Salary  and  benefits  best  in  the  news- 
patier  field.  Every  possible  sales  as¬ 
sistance  available  for  doing  a  top-notch 
job. 

All  replies  held  in  strictest  confidence. 
Our  employes  know  about  this  ad.  Semi 
complete  resume  to  Box  3038.  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

CTRCULATION  MANAGER  for  the 
largest  new’spaper  in  our  rapidly-grow¬ 
ing  chain  of  eight  award-winning  sub¬ 
urban  new’spapers  on  Chicago’s  North 
Shore.  Exi)erience  in  sales  and  service 
requiretl,  but  initiative  and  dedication 
most  important.  Good  salary  and  un¬ 
limited  career  potential  with  a  progres¬ 
sive  organization.  Box  3062,  E<litor  & 
Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  DEPARTME;NT  Pro¬ 
motion  Manager.  Good  salary:  all  ben¬ 
efits,  including  retirement,  free,  plue 
$5,000  in  incentive  cash  annually  for 
growth ;  also  oi)enings  for  tw'o  aresi 
sui>ervisors.  Box  3094,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

CIRCULATION  DIRECTOR  for  70.000 
comb'nation  daily.  Must  be  s^f-starter 
w'ith  experience  and  ideas  to  continue 
to  build  circulation  in  booming  Zone  4 
industrial  area.  Fine  personnel  growth 
situation.  Other  management  top-flight; 
only  the  same  will  be  considered  for 
this  position.  Our  employes  are  aware 
of  this  Ri\.  Send  full  resume  to  Box 
3131.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

HRCULATION  DIRECTOR  WANTED 
New'  Hampshire  afternoon  ABC  daily 
re<iuires  services  of  experienced,  young 
aggressive  circulation  director.  Must 
like  lM>ys  and  be  able  to  originate  suc¬ 
cessful  promotions  that  will  result  in 
increased  circulation,  not  excuses.  $150 
w’eekly  to  start.  3  weeks  paid  vacation. 
Lil>eral  I>onu8  for  results  will  put  an¬ 
nual  salary  in  five  figures  easily.  Write 
Box  .3099,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Classified  Advertising 

CLASSIFIED  AD  EXECUTIVE  to 
manage  and  promote  business  for  a 
large  newspai>er  and  shopi>er  complex. 

I  Fine  opportunity  for  riftht  man.  Please 
set  forth  qualifications,  salary  expected, 

I  availability,  in  first  communication, 
i  Confidential.  So.  Calif.  Box  3030,  Editor 
j  &  Publisher. 

I  YOUNG,  AGGRESSIVE  classifie<l  ad- 
>  vertisine  salesman  needed  as  classified 
I  salesman-manaKer  for  small  Midwest 
■  resort  area  daily.  We  want  a  man  who 
I  loves  selling.  Starting  pay  $135-a-week 
'  plus  substantial  commissions  and 
!  fringes.  VV'rite  Box  3072,  Editor  &  I’ub- 
I  lisher. 

CLASSIHED  DISPLAY  SALESMAN. 

<  ex|>erienred  in  Automotive  and  Real 
Estate  for  aKltressive  daily  in  Ohio, 
i  near  Cleveland.  Also,  can  use  a  GOOD 
:  RETAIL  DISPLAY  SALESMAN.  Sal- 
I  ary,  commensurate  with  ex|>erience.  Ex- 
Vellent  fringe  l)enefits.  pleasant  workins 
:  conditions.  Chance  for  advancement. 
Give  complete  resume,  salary,  etc :  Box 
3102,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGER  AND  SALES  PEOPLE  for 
a  division  of  a  daily  and  an  advertiser 
in  So.  Calif.  Seekinpr  knowledeeable, 
aKKressive,  shirt-sleeve  type  individu^s 
who  thrive  on  intense  competition  and 
hard  knocks,  willing  to  move  at  own 
exi>ense.  Send  complete  resume,  start- 
'  inK  salary  requirements  and  aspirations 
to  Box  303,7,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

‘  ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR  for  sub¬ 
urban  daily-weekly  croup  in  tine  of 
boom  .areas  of  the  South.  This  is  a  new 
'  position  just  createtl  due  to  recent 
crowth  of  our  newspapers.  Ambition, 
imacination  and  enwcy  are  more  valu¬ 
able  than  experience  with  this  younc, 
accressive  orcanization.  Box  ,3078,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

I  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  $7800  -f 
I  bonus  averaging  $1500 

j  fcr  year  -f-  benefits 

Daily  in  crowth  area,  E&P  /.ono  8. 
i  Applicant  should  be  well-crounded  in 
!  fretiuency  insertions.  Our  employes 
know  of  this  ad.  Box  3093,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

ADVERTISING  SALES 
Ground  floor  opiiortunity  in  display 
I  sales  and  manacement  for  experi- 
;  encetl,  better-than-averace  person.  F^t 
j  crowth,  100,000  circulation  suburban 
!  weekly  newspaper  (Area  5)  "itchinK"  to 
j  expand  further  in  scope,  possible  fre- 
'  quency.  Excellent  salary.  Profit-sharinK. 

I  Box  3092,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CALIFO'RNIA  DAILY,  in  fast-irrownit 
area,  has  room  for  display  advertiainc 
salesman  with  stronc  layout  ability. 
30,000  circulation — coastal  area.  Salary 
;  |)lus  incentive  plan.  Excellent  company 
j  lienefits  and  opportunity  for  advance- 
i  ment.  Send  full  resume  to  Box  30CS, 
Rlitor  &  Publisher. 

GROWING  SO.  CALIF.  23-M  DAILY 
neeils  accressive  display  ad  salesman 
almve-averaee  on  layouts.  Competitive 
!  experience  helpful.  Exceptional  oppor- 
I  tunity  -|-  insurance  and  profit-sharinR 
l>enefits  in  new,  modem  plant.  Wrote 
or  call  in  confidence  to:  Fred  Serrot. 
News  Tribune.  OS.I  W.  Valencia  Dr., 
I'ullerton.  Calif.  92632. 

IMMEDIATE  OPENING  on  crowing 
I  northern  California  p.  m.  daily.  Ex¬ 
cellent  opportunity.  Resume  to  Roaeville 
Press-Tribune.  P.  O.  Box  910.  Rose¬ 
ville.  Calif.  95678. 

ALL-MEDIA  MAN  WITH 
PROVEN  SALES  RECORD 
House  airency  offers  exceptional  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  sales-oriented  ad  man  with 
workint;  knowledge  of  all  media.  Ex¬ 
cellent  starting  salary  if  you  are  cre¬ 
ative,  and  know  ad  production  for  ra¬ 
dio.  TV,  and  newspaper.  Travel  essen¬ 
tial.  This  opening  is  in  the  resort  de¬ 
velopment  field.  No  c.alls  accepted.  Sub¬ 
mit  resume  direct  to: 

Ed  Belote 

REALTY  ADVERTISING.  INC. 

P.  O.  Box  4831 
Memphis,  Tenn.  38104 

CREATIVE  AD  SALESMAN  wanted  to 
join  Retail  Staff  of  the  leading  mominsr 
ami  eveninfr  newspaiwra  in  the  State  of 
Hawaii.  Top  waires  for  man  with  S 
years’  experience.  Excellent  medical. 
Iiension  and  life  insurance  plans  and  a 
chance  to  live  in  Paradise.  Send  com¬ 
plete  resume  to  Carl  J.  Barren.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director.  Hawaii  Newspaper 
Aitency,  Inc.,  AKcnts  for  the  Honolulu 
St.ar-Bulletin  and  The  Honolulu  Ad¬ 
vertiser,  Honolulu,  Hawaii,  96801. 


CLASSIFIED  AD  MANAGER- Must  |  DISPLAY  AD  MANAGER  for  medium 
have  experience.  Age  no  factor.  New  |  size  mi<lwest  offset  daily.  Ideally  lo- 
daily  paper.  Wire,  ’phone  or  write:  i  caterl  with  exceptional  future.  Must  be 
Dick  Williams.  ’Tucson  American,  1949  able  to  sell,  write  and  layout  your  own 
E.  Eastland,  Tucson,  Ariz.  (AC  6U2)  ads.  Write  statinpr  qualifications  and 
o.in  ooni  expecterl  salary.  Box  3104,  Editor  A 

ly  Advertising  ; - - - - - - 

- - - -  ;  J  have  an  opening  for  exiierienced 

:.US  COMMISSION  for  a<l  man.  and  can  prove  his  earninifs 
pen  in  advertising  sales,  will  itross  $200  per  week  and  over.  No 
?in(t  tri-weekly  in  North-  '  ajre  limit.  Free  to  travel.  Must  have 
Complete  employee  bene-  car.  Sternly,  year-round  work  on  repeat 
from  San  Francisco  ami  |  business  for  riirht  man.  Call,  write  or 
an  areas.  Contact:  Tom  '  come  in.  Arizona  Jaycec,  1422  N.  Cen- 
:y  Press,  P.  O.  Box  419,  I  tral  Ave..  Phoenix.  Ariz.,  85001.  No 
95.376.  collects.  (AC  602)  253-8392. 

EDITOR  &,  PUBLISHER  for  December  3,  1966 


Display  Advertising 

TOP  PAY  PLUS  COMMISSION  for  I 
position  now  open  in  advertising  sales. 
Exclusive,  (trowinit  tri-weekly  in  North-  1 
ern  Califortvia.  Complete  employee  bene¬ 
fits.  Only  I-hr.  from  San  Francisco  ami  | 
Sierra  recreation  areas.  Contact :  Tom  ' 
Matthews,  Tracy  Press,  P.  O.  Box  419,  I 
Tracy.  Calif.,  95.376. 


HEI.P  WANTED 


Display  Advertising 

OPrOUTUNITY  FOR  YOUNG  MAN 
to  join  Krowinit  12,000  daily  in  com¬ 
petitive  N.J.  as  assistant  retail  ad  man¬ 
ager.  Should  l)e  strontj  on  sales  and 
have  desire  to  learn  an<l  move  ahead. 
Send  complete  resume  includini;  salary 
requirements  to  Bo.t  3122,  Editor  & 
Publisher.  All  replies  confidential. 

jj^ioCO  POTENTIAL  EARNINGS 
yearly  for  capable,  sJber,  statewide  ad- 
vertisinK  manager;  siiecial  sections, 
travel,  business  t’utte,  etc.  Over  50,000 
cire.  Box  3120,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


*200  A  WEEK  I 

One  of  the  country’s  finest  metroimlitan 
newspapers  has  a  copy  deA  openins  for 
an  outstandinK  young  editor.  The  per¬ 
son  we  seek  should  have  the  exiierience 
to  command  *200  a  week  as  a  starting 
salary.  Vast  i>otential  for  advance¬ 
ment.  All  applications  will  be  held  in 
confidence.  Great  Lakes  area.  Box  302S, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

BEGINNING  REPORTER  needeil  for 
straiglit  news  coverage  on  a  medium- 
sised  Area  5  daily.  College  degree  or 
some  experience  in  news  work  desirable 
but  not  eesential.  Opportunities  for  ad¬ 
vancement.  Box  2920,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

EXPRESSION 

That’s  what  we  want.  We’re  a  weekly 
urban-suburban  group  with  a  social 
conscience  and  looking  for  a  young, 
creative  writer  to  match.  You’ll  nee<l 
tto  basic  skills,  a  nicely  furnished  mind 
and  perseverance.  Pioneering  the 
quality-depth  field  has  made  us  the  6th 
largest  (60,000)  ABC  weekly  in  the 
country.  Interested?  Writo  Charles 
Hain,  4808  So.  25th,  Omaha,  Nebr. 
68107.  PS:  The  pay  is  good.  too. 

CHART  AREA  5  DAILY,  10,000  circ., 
has  opening  for  sports  eclitor.  Write 
'Tom  Barnett,  Managing  Editor,  Piqua, 
Ohio.  Daily  Call.  I 

CniOWlNG  13,000  A.  M.  OFFSET  daily 
needs:  Aggressive  young  wire  editor; 
layout  experience  desirable. 

Young  reporter — Experience  preferable 
but  not  critical ;  photography  helpful. 

Call  (8I4-723-S200)  or  write  Allen  L. 
An^rson,  Warren  Times  Mirror  &  Ob¬ 
server,  Warren,  Penna.,  16365. 

THE  NEW  FRONTIER  in  newspaper-  I 
ing  is  the  city  weekly  field.  It’s  the  , 
place  for  the  erlitor  with  a  mission.  | 
’The  best  of  these  papers  deals  in  the  | 
real  issues  and  problems  of  life  in  a  ' 
growing  society.  It  deals  with  real 
people  in  here-and-now  situations.  It 
challenges  the  Metro  daily,  and  is 
bright  enough,  sharp  enough,  profes¬ 
sional  enough  to  grow  and  profit.  We 
think  we’re  the  liest,  and  we  want  the 
best  possible  man  to  head  our  top 
paper.  This  may  be  your  opportunity  to 
move  ahead.  Write  Box  3012,  Editor  &  i 
Publisher. 

REPORTER  wanted  to  cover  all  or 
part  of  the  courthouse  and  city  beat. 
Prefer  midwest  man.  Write:  Nate  I 
Udisky.  Pekin  Daily  Times,  Pekin,  Illi¬ 
nois  61654. 

YOUNG  MAN  ready  for  desk  job  on 
10.000  evening  and  Sunday  pai)er.  Capi¬ 
tal  city  —  college  town  —  Rocky  Moun¬ 
tains.  Write  Box  3002,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

TWO  VACANCIES  —  Promotions  from 
within  have  left  openings  on  a.m.  Vir¬ 
ginia  daily  for  assistants  to  sports  and 
city  editors.  Must  know  layout.  Good 
pay,  fringe  benefits.  Box  3023,  Eklitor 
A  ^blisher. 

COPY  READER 

Retirment  will  create  a  vacant  spot  on 
our  city  desk.  Do  you  have  the  back¬ 
ground  and  ambition  to  accept  the 
eUlenge  to  work  with  a  fast-moving, 
wide-a-wake  desk?  We  offer  you  oppor¬ 
tunity — excellent  fringe  benefits — and 
•alary  based  on  your  experience.  After¬ 
noon  daily  in  Zone  2.  Send  resume  in 
oonfidence  to  Box  3056,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


EDITORS 

— Are  you  an  experienced  copy  editor? 

— Are  you  young  and  energetic? 

— Do  you  want  to  move  ahead? 

If  you  satisfy  all  these  requirements, 
there’s  a  spot  open  for  you  on  the  copy 
desk  of  one  of  the  biggest  and  liveliest 
newspapers  in  the  U.S.  We’re  offering 
better  than  *200  a  week.  Applications 
strictly  confidential.  Zone  5.  Box  3044, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  who  likes  to  dig  for  news 
and  writing  in  depth.  We  need  a  per¬ 
son  who  is  really  to  move  up  to  one 
of  the  top  assignment  spots  on  our 
staff.  Zone  2,  p.m.  daily — 50.000  plus. 
Benefits.  Box  3053,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

WE  THINK  WE  HAVE  PLENTY  to 
offer  anyone  interested  in  working  for 
a  good  newspaper  that  specializes  in  ; 
thorough  and  res|>onsible  coverage  of  ; 
municipal  government  and  has  prizes 
to  prove  it.  We’re  locateil  within  100- 
miles  of  New  York  City  in  an  area  ■ 
that  has  growth  stamped  all  over  it. 

If  you’re  interesteil  in  desk  work  or 
reporting  write  Box  3032,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

*202  A  WEEK 

Unmatcheil  opportunity  for  a  young 
copy  editor  to  make  his  mark  on  a 
bright  and  booming  metropolitan  daily. 
The  man  we’re  looking  for  should  be 
able  and  ambitious  and  may  now  be 
working  for  a  smaller  paiier.  Pay  is 
*202  a  week.  Zone  5.  Box  3052.  Eilitor 
&  Publisher. 

UNIVERSITY  NEWS  EDITOR  with 
exi>erience  and/or  degree  in  journalism  ; 
Engineering-Science  background  help¬ 
ful;  for  college  in  Zone  2.  Tell  all  in 
first  letter  to  Box  3034,  Editor  &  Puli- 
lisher. 

AGRICULTURAL  REPORTER,  to  join 
VVashington  bureau  of  national  financial 
daily,  with  responsibility  for  developing 
financial  aspects  of  agriculture  into 
national  beat.  Job  will  require  initiative 
I  and  drive,  and  presents  unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  itersonal  development  in  this 
specializeii  field.  Box  3091.  Eilitor  & 
Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  EDITOR  of  meilium-  ' 
size  Midwest  daily  neeiled  to  write  eili- 
torials,  and  lay  out  editorial  page.  Set 
own  pace  and  enjoy  fle.xible  hours  as 
long  as  job  is  done.  Neither  youth  nor 
,  age  a  barrier.  Good  pay  and  fringes 
for  a  goixl  man.  Box  3082,  Editor  & 

I  Publisher. 

I  CITY  EDITOR  for  progressive  New 
'  England  daily.  Take  full  charge  of  j 
'  staff  of  12.  Box  3077,  Eilitor  &  Pub-  | 
lisher. 

DISTRICT  REPORTER  sought  to  cover 
two  towns  for  Berkshire  Eagle.  Must  ' 
have  ability  to  learn  to  write  concise 
and  precise  copy,  to  use  a  Rollei  and 
to  offer  sufficient  potential  to  write 
weekly  column.  Starting  salary  de- 
I  l>ends  on  experience.  Car  allowance 
'  proviileil.  Write  to:  County  Desk,  Berk¬ 
shire  E’agle,  Pittsfield,  Mass.  01201. 

,  EXPANSION  CREATES  attractive  op- 
;  ening  for  alert,  energetic  State  Editor 
on  9M  afternoon  daily.  Zone  2.  Grow 
with  us.  Box  3088,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

MIDWEST  EVENING  DAILY,  35,000 
circulation,  has  immediate  opening  for 
general  assignment  reporter.  $140  per 
week  for  fully  qualified  man,  future 
opportunities,  medical  and  hospitaliza¬ 
tion  insurance,  liberal  vacation  policy, 
company  paid  pension  plan,  five  day 
week.  Chance  to  grow  in  earnings  and 
ex|)erience.  Write  Box  3080,  Eiditor  & 
Publisher  with  few  clips,  resume. 

POLICE.  CTTY  HALL  REPOR’TEJR, 
for  10,000  circ.  p.m.  daily.  Plenty  of 
variety  in  work — opportunity  for  ad¬ 
vancement — good  fringe  benefits.  Write: 
Jack  Howey,  Managing  Ekl.,  Daily  Tri¬ 
bune,  P.O.  Box  87,  Peru,  Ind.,  46970, 
giving  resume  and  salary  requirements; 
or  call  (AC  317)  473-6641. 

REPORTER  for  Florida  East  Coast 
.  daily.  Send  resume  of  experience  and 
I  salary  requirements  to  Box  3089,  Editor 
I  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


STILL  EXPANDING  I 

0 

The  Patriot  Ledger  of  Quincy, 
Massachusetts,  needs  competent  a 
reporters,  copyreaders,  deskmen  * 
and  newsroom  junior  executives  v 
such  as  assistant  city  editors.  ' 
Day  or  night  work,  excellent  ' 
working  conditions  in  air  condi-  3 
tioned  news  room.  Good  benefits  g 
and  salary  commensurate  with  ' 
ability.  Applicants  should  send  f 
full  details  in  first  letter,  which  {  - 
will,  of  course,  be  handled  in  ) 
complete  confidence.  Write  to  t 
Donald  C.  Wilder,  Managing  J 
Editor,  The  Patriot  Ledger,  Quin-  t 
cy,  Massachusetts  02169.  J 

The  Newspaper:  The  Patriot  Ledger  is  i 
an  afternoon  daily,  circulation  51,882  - 
(1965  ABC).  Daily  newshole  140  < 
columns  with  emphasis  on  a  well  I 
rounded  international,  national,  state  * 
and  local  news  report.  , 

The  Region:  Quincy,  on  the  Atlantic  { 
Ocean,  is  contiguous  to  Boston  and  > 
only  a  relatively  short  drive  south 
to  Cape  Cod  or  north  to  the  ski 
country.  The  Quincy  area,  in  the 
heart  of  New  England,  Is  rich  in  his¬ 
tory  but  vital  and  alive  with  space 
age  progress  by  top  Industrial  firms 
having  plants  located  In  our  circula-  . 
tion  region. 

REPORTER  for  small  5-ilay  daily;  | 
lihuto,  darkroom  experience  desirable.  . 
Was  paying  *95  plus  benefits.  If  you  are  ; 
desk  material  with  these  abilities  and  ; 
can  handle  ’TTS  tape,  will  pay  higher. 
List  exi)erience,  pay,  references.  No 
'  calls ;  no  Ixxizers  or  those  with  prob-  j 
'  lems.  Area  has  good  future.  Montrose 
(Colo.)  Press  81401. 

REPORTER  OR  COPY  READER 
Excellent  chance  for  i>erson  seeking 
growth  opportunity.  Prosperous  city 
offering  attractive  family  living.  Should  j 
have  1-year  minimum  experience.  A.M. 
daily.  Five-day  week.  Moving  expense 
allowance,  plus  good  employe  benefits. 

,  Send  complete  resume  In  confidence  to: 

I  Personnel  Dept.,  Intelligencer  Journal, 

I  Lancaster,  Pa.  17604. 

REPORTER 

I  State  University  Public  Information 
Office  neeils  experienced  reporter.  Sci¬ 
ence  or  engineering  background  helpful 
though  not  necessary.  Generous  fringe 
lienefits.  Chart  Area  6.  Send  letter  and 
resume  in  complete  confidence.  Box 
3084,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

REPORTER  needed  to  round  out  staff 
'  of  one  of  South’s  top  newspaper  com- 
'  binations.  Good  pay— excellent  fringe 
I  benefits — secure  future  for  reporter  | 
with  experience  to  do  the  job  in  a  fast- 
I  growing  industrial  city  of  160,000.  The 
I  State  Capital — home  of  LSU  ...  an 
I  ideal  community  in  which  to  work. 
College  graduate  preferred.  Write:  Mrs. 
Charlotte  Crowell,  Personnel  Dir., 
State-Times  &  Advocate,  Baton  Rouge, 
Louisiana  70821,  giving  full  details  of 
experience. 

REPORTER  —  Prize-winning  N.  Y. 
Catholic  weekly  (circ.  193,000)  offers 
challenging  opportunity  to  energetic 
reporter  with  some  experience,  imagi¬ 
nation,  Send  clippings,  covering  letter. 
THE  LONG  ISLAND  CATHOLIC,  P.O. 

I  Box  335,  Rockville  Clentre,  N.  Y.  11571. 

REPORTED  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  for 
Public  Information  Service  of  rapidly- 
growing  Midwest  state  >,coIlege.  Assist 
with  news  and  publications  of  college 
activities  and  program.  Chiefly  pho¬ 
tography  but  some  writing.  Creativity 
and  print  excellence  as  well  as  good 
writing  ability  required.  Ebccellent, 
modern  darkroom,  and  photo  equipment. 
Reply  to  Box  3070,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


HELP  WANTED 


Editorial 

SEEKING  BRIGHT,  TALENTED, 
young  (or  young  at  heart)  sports  re- 
liorter  for  Ohio  daily  on  the  move.  Top 
oppoitunity  for  the  right  man.  Some 
desk  and  column  writing  experience 
would  be  an  asset.  Write;  Frank  How¬ 
ard,  .Managing  Ed..  The  News  Journal, 
Mansfield,  Ohio  44901. 


S^PORTS  EDITOR  needed  now  for  9M 
Cent.  N.Y.  p.m.  daily.  Progressive 
community,  growing  paper.  Good  fu¬ 
ture  for  right  man.  Write  .fully.  Box 
3058,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

2  EDITORIAL  STAE'F  REPORTERS 
wanted,  local  New  England  daily.  Good 
pay.  Write  Box  3068,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher. 

WE  NEED  a  sports  editor,  a  general 
reiKjrter ,  and  an  assistant  on  our  news 
desk  to  fill  draft-created  vacancies.  Real 
opportunities  for  three  iiersons,  male  or 
female.  Age,  experience  no  problem  if 
ability,  enthusiasm  e.xist.  Salaries  range 
to  *135  for  someone  who  loves  small 
town  newspaiiering.  living.  Write  or 
call  collect:  Don  E.  Beattie,  Editor. 
Coshocton  Tribune,  Coshocton.  Ohio 
43812.  (AC  614)  622-1122. 

WE  OE’E'ER  GOOD  PAY.  profit-shar- 
>ng.  pension  program,  plus  editorial 
fre^om  and  challenge  to  conqietent. 
draft-proof  young  man  with  at  least 
one  year’s  solid  exiierience  and  the  iio- 
tential  to  assume  greater  resiionsibility 
in  the  future.  Present  oiiening  for  re¬ 
gional  reporter.  Rural  or  small  city 
background  desirable  but  not  essential. 
Submit  samples  and  references  to  The 
Commercial-Review,  Portland.  Indiana 


ASSISTANT  SPORTS  EDITOR  for  12.- 
IHIO  ilaily.  Nights.  Great  opixirtunity 

for  young  man  who  can  write  wilumn _ 

wants  to  learn  and  move  ahead.  Phone 
or  write:  Eal.  Casey.  Editor.  The  Daily 
Advance,  Dover.  N.  J.  07801. 

COMBIN.ATION  ilesk  man  and  reporter 
for  small  New  Eingland  daily.  Duties 
mainly  on  desk  as  back-up  man  to  eili- 
tor,  but  with  occasional  reporter  as¬ 
signments.  Opixirtunity  to  advance  in 
desk  work  and  makeup.  Box  3121.  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 

COPY  EDITOR  Excellent  opiairtunity 
on  lively  eastern  capital  city  p.m.  for 
desk  man  who  can  use  a  sharp  iiencil 
on  copy,  write  gotnl  hejids  and  lay  out 
pages.  No  drifters.  Senil  complete  re- 
i  sume  to  Box  ;il32.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

EDITOR^  W.ANTED  for  prize-winning 
weekly  in  growing  two-college  town, 
starting  January.  Apply  General  Man¬ 
ager.  Courier-Freeman.  Potsdam,  N.Y. 
1.3676. 

EDITOR-WRITER,  experienced  in  han- 
dling  religious  news,  for  daily  world¬ 
wide  news  service  locateil  in  N.Y.(7. 
Write  full  details.  Box  3105,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITORIAL  W’RITER.  with  talent  for 
communicating,  to  handle  editorial 
page.  Caffs  for:  broad  educational, 
rounded  interests;  newspaper  experi¬ 
ence:  bright,  forceful,  imaginative  com¬ 
ment.  Local — other  issues  Challenging 
I  position  on  cold-type  offset  28.000  daily. 
Wisconsin  city  of  58,000.  Box  3135, 
Fklitor  &  Publisher. 

MANAGING  EDITOR— Must  h^ 
judgement,  ability  to  manage  and  in¬ 
struct  young  staff;  know  makeup,  as¬ 
signments.  New  daily  paper  offers  great 
opix>rtunities;  not  much  money.  Age  no 
faetor.  Come  grow  with  us  in  'Tucson, 
Arizona.  Wire,  ’phone  or  write:  Dick 
Williams,  Tucson  American,  1949  E. 
Eastland,  (AC  602)  622-8897. 

MOVE  UP  to  progressive,  highly  re¬ 
garded.  p.m.  daily  and  work  with  re- 
specteil,  professional  staff.  High  stand¬ 
ards  required — ability  recognized.  Let’s 
consider  your  reporting  future  with 
'The  Tribune.  Write,  including  clips. 
Personnel  Director.  South  Bend  Trib¬ 
une,  South  Bend,  Indiana,  46626. 

ON  PUGET  SOUND — Our  wire  editor 
retires  in  two  years,  needs  assistant 
now  who  will  succeed  him.  Will  inter¬ 
view  applicants  now  in  Pacific  North¬ 
west  area:  seeking  young,  fast  worker 
with  imagination  and  experience.  A1 
Bennett,  Everett  (Wash.)  Herald. 
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AVIS  RARA 


Literally  translated,  the  headline  means  “rare  bird” 
Literally  speaking,  this  is  exactly  what  we  at  IBM 
are  looking  for.  Here’s  the  story. 

We  are  seeking  individuals  who  combine  a 
professional  writing  background  with  some  knowledge 
of  computer  programming.  Additionally,  we  are 
seeking  professional  writers  with  2  or  more  years’ 
experience,  who  have  a  feel  for  mathematics  and 
want  to  get  in  on  the  20th  Century’s  fastest-growing 
major  industry:  information  handling  and  control. 


WHAT  DOES  A  CAREER  IN  THE 
PROGRAMMING  FIELD  OFFER? 

A  future  as  promising  and  fulfilling  as  that  of  the  data 
processing  field  itself.  For  every  systems  advance  has 
proven  anew  that  a  data  processing  system  is  only 
as  good  as  the  programs  developed  for  its  use. 

As  computers  do  more  and  more  complex  jobs, 
the  challenge  changes  from  one  of  learning  to  one 
of  creating  a  better  technique.  Today  a  new 
intellectual  skill  base  is  being  established  from 
which  the  work  of  tomorrow’s  generation  will  begin. 


WHAT  DO  YOU  NEED? 

You  should  have  an  interest  in  and  aptitude  for 
programming;  plus  writing  experience  in  newspapers, 
magazines  or  technical  publications.  You  should 
also  be  better  than  average  in  math  and  possess  a 
college  degree.  Managerial  or  supervisory  experience 
on  publications  could  be  helpful,  but  is  not  required. 
IBM  will  provide  a  comprehensive  six-month  training 
program  at  full  pay  plus  all  company-paid  benefits. 

A  programming  aptitude  test  will  also  be  given. 


HOW  FAR  CAN  YOU 
GO  IN  IBM? 

Consider  the  many  facets  and  activities  of  IBM,  and 
you’ll  see  a  kaleidoscopic  pattern  of  opportunity. 
You  will  find  a  remarkable  variety  of  starting  points 
and  paths  of  advancement.  You  begin  with  the 
assurance  that  a  satisfying  and  rewarding  career  is 
available  to  you  in  a  thriving  industry. 


WHERE  CAN  YOU  START? 

Initial  assignments  are  in  Poughkeepsie,  New  York 
with  other  locations  in  Yorktown  Heights,  New  York 
and  New  York  City. 


If  this  sounds  like  the  kind  of  opportunity  you’d  like 
to  have,  please  write  to:  Mr.  J.  J.  O’Connor, 

Dept.  ZIS,  IBM  Corporation,  P.  0.  Box  390, 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York,  12602 


IBM 


An  Equal  Opporfunlty  Employer 


HKLP  .ANTED 


Editorial 

NEWS  EDITOR  Nee<I  iiKKres.sive 
.voutiK  m.'in  interested  in  small  T-ilay 
newspaper  located  in  fine  community 
in  Zone  5.  Will  direct  staff  of  seven. 
Send  resume,  salary  exi)ectations.  Box 
3108,  Editor  &  I’ulilisher. 


NEWSMAN  looking  for  new  opisir- 
tunities  with  a  prtijtressive  irrowint? 
morninir  newspai>er.  circulation  35.0Ut. 
Live  and  work  in  the  finest  country  of 
the  Rocky  Mountains  in  a  valley  loadeil 
with  recreation,  a  University,  attractive 
residential  areas  and  (food  schcatls.  In¬ 
clude  references,  salary  requirement, 
and  experience  as  reiH)rter  or  deskman. 
Box  3111,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

NIGHT  WIRE  CHIEF 
The  Buffalo  Evenin(f  News  is  offerin(r 
more  than  $11,000  for  a  man  to  head 
the  selection  and  shaping  of  overnight 
wire  copy  (12:30  to  8:.30  a.m.),  includ-  1 
ing  Washington  and  Albany  bureau  re-  I 
IH>rts.  We  are  looking  for  a  man  of 
experience  and  accomplishment.  Write  ! 
to:  Assistant  Managing  fklitor,  Buffalo, 
N.Y.  14240. 


REPORTER-EDITOR  for  new  weekly. 
Experience  desirable.  Energy,  curiosity, 
devotion  essential.  Mr.  Nash  203-438. 
6.545  or  write  Box  397,  Ridgefield, 
Conn.,  06877. 


SPORTS  EDITOR-  Immediate  opening  I 
on  prize-winning  PM  offset  daily.  Ex-  i 
cellent  opportunity.  The  Milton  Stand-  I 
ard,  Milton,  Pa.  17847.  I 


PUBLICATIONS  EDITOR  position  now 
o|)en  at  Area  1  university :  M  or  F ; 
agricultural  editing  background  pre-  ' 
ferreil.  Salary  above  $10,000:  five-day 
week,  many  benefits.  Several  years'  ex- 
l>erience  retjuired,  preferably  in  publi¬ 
cations  other  than  newspaper.  Must 
deal  effectively  with  authors  an<l  i 
printers.  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  i 
Rei)ly  with  full  resume  to  Box  3114,  ' 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


SPORTS  REPORTP.RS 
Immetiiate  positions  available  to  young 
men  looking  for  a  move  up  the  ladder. 
Should  have  interest  in  strong  coverage 
of  high  school  sports  in  area  of  cham¬ 
pionship  team.  Work  under  top  8i>orts 
editor  in  coverage  of  Big-10  s|)Orts  or 
professional  sports  in  busy  sports  area. 
Excellent  locations  at  3  different  papers 
circulation  30  to  50,000. 

Should  be  aggressive  young  men.  Will 
consider  etjuivalent  exiierience,  hut  pre¬ 
fer  a  degree  with  1  or  2  years’  exi)eri- 
ence. 

Solid  group  of  daily  newspapers  in 
Area  5.  Smd  complete  resume  with 
salary  information,  in  confidence,  to 
Box  3133.  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


OPENING  FOR  SPORTS  EDITOR  who 
can  also  write  general  news.  Good  pa- 
I>er  in  community  of  30,000.  Chance  to 
advance.  Contact  (Jeorge  Prothro, 
Clovis  News-Journal.  P.O.  Box  920, 
Clovis,  N.  Mex.,  88101. 


STAFF  WRITER  for  news  issues  and 
monthly  ma(fazine  of  state  professional 
education  association.  Initiative,  com¬ 
mitment,  “nose  for  news.”  and  ability 
to  meet  deadlines  are  essential.  Work 
includes  development  of  magazine  fea¬ 
ture  in-depth  articles  of  interest  to 
professional  educators.  Desirable  candi¬ 
date  may  now  be  reporter  on  the  school 
beat  of  a  newspaper.  Send  resum4  to 
Dr.  Arthur  H.  Rice  Jr..  Michigan  Bklu- 
cation  Association,  Box  673,  East 
Lansing,  Mich.  48823. 


STATE  EDITOR — One  of  Chart  Area’s 
5  beat  non-metropolitan  dailies  has  an 
exceptionally  desirable  position  for  a 
state  editor — either  an  experienced  j 
new.sman  or  a  top-notch  J-(rrad.  In-  j 
volved  is:  stringer  supervision,  copy 
rending,  head  writing,  origination  of  , 
features.  Excellent  starting  salary,  i 
merit  raises,  liberal  extra  benefits,  ideal 
working  conditions.  modem  plant. 
Write  Box  3115,  E<litor  &  Publisher, 
with  details  of  experience,  training, 
references. 

W.aI^TED:  GB^’IERAL  REPORTER  by 
North  Central  Ohio  p.m.  newspaper— 
8,600  circulation — 5Vi  days,  to  cover  ' 
court  house,  assist  with  sports  and 
l>hotography.  County  seat  town  of  13,- 
000;  good  homes,  schools  and  churches. 
Write  Box  3101,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
stating  age  and  full  resume. 


HELP  .ANTED 

Free  Lance 

NEWS  SERVICE,  tailored  to  needs  of 
small  American  pai>ers  -and  providing 
reference  material  and  copy  for  the 

foreign  press  on  American  affairs _ is 

looking  for  strinsrers  to  augment  our 
present  staff  of  free-lancers.  In  short, 
we  seek  outstanding  news  stories,  fea- 
tures,  articles  to  be  considered  for  pub- 
lication.  For  further  information, 
write:  Glol)e  Press  International,  P.O. 
B»>x  2046.  York,  Pa.  17405. 


WRITERS,  ARTISTS  for  assignments 
for  commercial  imblications.  fjditor, 
PO  Box  530,  N.  Hollywood,  Calif.  91603 

Miscellaneous 

EDITORIAL  AND  ADVERTISING  po- 
sitions  available  on  N.Y.  State  daily 
newspapers — exi>erienced  or  beginning. 
Send  complete  resume  to  N.  Y.  State 
Publishers  Association,  Inc.,  Newhouse 
Communications  Center,  215  University 
Place,  Syracuse,  N.Y,  13210. 


14-20  PAGE  NEBRASKA  WEEKLY 
seeks  ambitious  man  or  woman  with 
ad,  news  and  photography  experience 
for  t>ermanent  position.  You’ll  like  our 
town  and  our  staff,  and  a  producer 
with  a  self-starter  will  earn  far  better 
than  an  average  salary.  This  is  no  pen¬ 
sion,  but  gives  you  an  opportunity  to 
publish  your  own  newspaiter  when 
you’ve  proved  your  ability.  Two  of  our 
ex-staffers  are  now  publishing  our  pa¬ 
pers  in  other  towns  on  a  manager-pur¬ 
chase  plan.  Jack  Lough,  News,  Albion, 
Nebraska  6862U. 


Offset  Personnel 

THERE  ARE  A  NUMBE’R  of  employ¬ 
ment  and  advancement  opix>rtunities 
with  the  Donrey  Media  Group  in  both 
offset  and  letterpress  production.  Don¬ 
rey  o|)erates  newspapers  in  six  states. 
Write  Personnel,  P.  O.  Box  1359,  Ft. 
Smith,  Arkansas.  72901.  Include  resume 
and  salary  requirements.  EQUAL  OP¬ 
PORTUNITY  EMPLOYER. 


MECHANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
wanted  for  8,000  circulation  California 
Offset,  cold-type  daily.  Some  ext>erienee 
in  press,  platemaking,  paste-up  and 
handling  people  required.  $9,000  plus. 
Excellent  benefits.  Write  Box  3063, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Operators-Machinists 

MACHINIST  WANTEDT-Linotype.  In- 
tertyiie,  TTS.  Scale,  $150.75  days, 
$155.75  nights.  35-hour  week.  Three 
weeks  vacation  after  one  year.  Health 
and  Welfare  Fund.  If  intereste<l.  con¬ 
tact  Foreman,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner,  nil  So.  Broadway,  Los 
Angeles,  California  90054. 


MAINTENANCE  MACHINLST 
Publishing  Company  would  like  to  hire 
experienced  machinist.  Applicant  must 
have  experience  in  machinery  service 
and  maintenance.  Knowledge  of  press, 
stereo  and  mailing  equipment  will  be 
helpful.  Company  offers  permanent  job 
in  air  conditioned  building.  Benefits  in¬ 
clude  vacations,  holidays,  life  insurance, 
excellent  working  conditions. 

Call  or  write  Ray  Lufkin.  The  Wall 
Street  Journal,  1233  Regal  Row,  Dallas, 
Texas  76247. 


COMPETTENT  OPERATORS,  six  ma- 
chine  shop.  Open.  Scale  $196.00  38% 
hours  a  week.  Nights.  Daily  News.  Box 
1660,  Anchorage,  Alaska  99501. 


PERFORATOR  OrPERATOR.  unjusti¬ 
fied  tape.  Excellent  opening.  Union. 
Air-conditioned.  (AC  616)  HU  7-8304, 
or  write  J.M.C.  Printing.  445  Northern 
Blvd.,  Great  Neck.  N.Y.,  20-minnte8 
from  N.Y.C. 


UNOTYPE  OPERATOR 
Linotype  operator  to  set  straight 
matter,  ads.  etc.,  and  capable  of 
taking  care  of  Model  14.  Also  n^ 
general  printer  for  ad  makeup,  job 
printing.  Write  or  phone  The  Inter¬ 
ior  Journal,  Stanford.  Kentucky  40484. 
Phone:  (AC  606)  365-2168  afternoon  or 
night. 
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HELP  WAITED 


HELP  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  WANTED 


SITUATIONS  W  ANTED 


(Pperators-Machinists 


Production 


Administratire 


Editorial 


COMTOSING  ROOM  MACHINIST 
W'e  newl  a.  "take  charBe”  man  who  can 
plan  ami  prmluce,  a  man  to  direct  a 
complete  maintenance  pronram,  includ¬ 
ing  instruction  and  development  of  ap¬ 
prentices.  W'e  are  a  progressive,  com¬ 
mercial  plant  in  ITpstate  New  York  in 
a  non-metroix)litan  area  with  good 
housing,  schools,  and  a  fine  outdoor 
living  area. 

Twenty-seven  linotypes,  including  tape 
oiterations.  with  other  new  processes  in 
the  near  future.  Salary  commensurates 
with  e.\l>erience  and  ability.  Many 
fringe  lienefits.  including  hospitaliza¬ 
tion.  insurance,  and  paid  vacations, 
"^is  is  a  j)ermanent  position  with  a 
future. 

Are  you  this  man?  If  so.  let  us  hear 
all  alsmt  you  in  your  first  letter.  Re¬ 
plies  kept  in  confidence. 

Box  3113,  Editor  &  Publisher 


Industrial 

ENGINEER 


The  Miami  Herald  has  an  opening  for 
an  industrial  engineer  with  1  to  3 
years  of  experience.  Opportunity  to  be¬ 
come  one  of  a  small  group  of  engineers 
who  are  almost  pioneering  in  applica¬ 
tion  of  industrial  engineering  princi¬ 
ples  to  newspaper  proxluction.  Depart¬ 
ment  oi)erates  in  all  areas  or  produc¬ 
tion,  systems,  equipment  evaluation, 
new  processes. 


BUSINESS  M.,VNAGER  and  or 
ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR 
High-caliber  executive  in  mid-30's  with 
unusual  “in  depth"  experience,  avail¬ 
able  January  first.  Excellent  manage¬ 
ment  and  sales  record  in  major  and 
medium  markets  with  very  competitive 
conditions.  All-round  knowledge  and 
experience  in  retail,  general  and  classi¬ 
fied  advertising,  both  letterjiress  and 
offset  printing.  Proven  results  offered 
with  good  references.  Esi>ecially  in¬ 
terested  in  permanent  position  having 
I  goo<l  family  and  cost  of  living  condi¬ 
tions.  Box  .3057,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FOREIGN  CORRESPONDENT  —  Pro¬ 
fessional  journalist,  born  and  educated 
in  Spain;  university  graduate,  10  years’ 
experience  as  foreign  press  correspond¬ 
ent  specializing  in  economic  and  social 
matters;  widely  travelled;  capable  pho¬ 
tographer  ;  seeks  assignment  any  for¬ 
eign  country,  preferably  Latin  America. 
Top  reterences.  Available  N.Y.  inter¬ 
view.  Bo.x  3081,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Candidate  should  have  fulfillerl  military 
obligation.  Send  details  of  education 
and  exiierience  to: 

Manager.  Oiierations  Research 
THE  MIAMI  HERALD 
1  Herald  Plaza 
Miami,  F'lorida  33101 


Photography 


PERSONNEL  OR  NEWS  E.KECUTIVE 
28  years’  ex|>erience,  last  10  ns  jier- 
sonnel  director.  News  e.xperience  in¬ 
cludes  siiorts,  city,  production.  Go^ 
knowle<lge  all  operations.  Seeks  to  re¬ 
locate  in  challenging  management  iio- 
sition.  Flxcellent  references.  Box  3067, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGEMENT 


PHOTOGRAPHER  for  5-weekly  offset 
chain  in  Great  Lakes  area.  We  provide: 
$140  tier  week  (starter),  car,  full  Blue 
Cross,  eiiuipfietl  darkroom,  a  free  hand, 
lots  opiMirtunity  for  outside  work:  you 
supply:  lots  of  imagination,  technical 
skill,  initiative,  and  camera(s».  Ex¬ 
cellent  schools,  recreation.  Sorry,  no 
time  to  consider  or  train  anyone  who 
has  not  alreiuly  come  into  full  bloom  as 
a  photo-journalist.  W'rite  first — samples 
later.  Box  3110,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


A  large  midwest  metropolitan  daily  is 
seeking  a  man  with  the  ability  and  ex¬ 
iierience  to  imme<liately  assume  resixin- 
sibility  for  the  installation,  main¬ 
tenance  and  repair  of  plant  e<|uipment, 
with  emphasis  on  presses.  This  super¬ 
visory  iMisition  requires  administrative 
ability  plus  extensive  practical  exiieri¬ 
ence  with  newspaiier  production  e<iuip- 
nient  and  methixls.  Salary  will  deiienil 
uixin  background  and  ability.  Send  full 
resume  with  salary  requirements  to  Box  | 
3128,  Editor  &  Publisher.  | 


M  AN  AGEM  ENT-ORI ENTED  newspa- 
lierman  seeks  challenging  position  as 
assistant  general  manager  on  larger 
daily.  Knowledgeable  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  particularly  production.  Late 
30’s.  family  man.  Bo.x  3120,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


YOUNG  (26)  BUT  EXPERIENCED 
(4'j  years’  AP)  J-grad  (Stanford) 
seeks  demanding  new  spot,  probably 
with  quality  paper,  iierhaps  with  public 
service-ty|ie  agency  or  foundation.  Have 
spent  3  years  writing  leads  on  top 
state  legislature,  and  have  covered 
everything  else  from  sports  to  Watts, 
including  month  covering  major  1966 
gubernatorial  race.  I  have  a  wide-rang¬ 
ing  and  intense  interest  in  the  world 
arounil  me.  and  a  deep  concern  for  the 
betterment  of  journalism.  I  want  to 
make  a  solid  contribution  to  a  paper 
that  takes  its  responsibilities  to  public 
and  profession  seriously.  If  interested, 
write  Box  ,3079,  Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Circulation 


EDITOR,  46,  with  industrial,  newspa¬ 
iier  and  magazine  exiierience,  desires 
editorial  or  writing  position  in  North¬ 
eastern  U.S.  Last  move.  Box  3117, 
Eilitor  &  Publisher. 


Photocomposition 


Promotion 


AWARD-WINNING  CM  on  ll.OUO  daily 
desires  relocation  in  Zone  5  or  3.  Write 
or  cull:  R.  R.  Zavitz,  1515  Oakwood 
Dr.,  Alliert  Lea,  Minn.,  56007.  Ph : 
(.4(?  507)  Franklin  3-2172. 


l.i-YEAR  NEWSMAN,  specialty  col¬ 
umnist,  seeks  chance  at  editorial  writ¬ 
ing.  Zones  3-8.  Moderate  conservative, 
well  hackgroundetl.  Bo.x  3118,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


PHOTOCOMP  MANAGER 
Manager  needed  to  install  and  operate 
new  photocomposition  department.  Must 
have  had  previous  experience.  Send 
complete  resume  to:  Gene  Thirkill, 
Production  Mgr.,  Los  Angeles  Herald- 
Examiner.  1111  S.  Broadway.  Los  An¬ 
geles,  Calif.  90054. 


CAN  YOU  WRITE 
GOOD  NEWSPAPER 
PROMOTION  COPY? 


Display  Advertising 


M.tN.tr.EMlOT  OPI’OIITUNITT  ALSO! 


Press  Room 


PRESS  ROOM  FOREMAN  for  60,000 
ABC  evening  daily  in  Chart  Area  2. 
Journeyman,  union,  experienced  in 
press  room  management,  to  take  com¬ 
plete  charge  of  6-unit  Goss  Duplex 
rotary  press.  Good  fringes,  including 
hospitalization,  life  insurance  and  pen¬ 
sion  plan.  Send  resume  of  experience 
and  references  to  Box  3042,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


GROWING  LETTERPRESS-OFFSET 
plant  in  Central  Florida  needs  job 
pressman  familiar  with  Kluge  and 
Heidelberg.  Some  composition  experi¬ 
ence  desirable  but  not  necessary.  Good 
spot  for  "two-thirder"  now  in  a  dead¬ 
end.  Write  Manager.  Star  Press,  P.O. 
Box  947,  Winter  Haven,  Florida  33880. 


There’s  an  unusual  permanent  opening 
on  a  major  Ohio  daily  for  an  exiieri- 
enced  promotion  copywriter.  Actual 
newspaiier  backgroumi  is  preferred,  but 
any  g<Kxl  writer  will  be  considered.  You 
should  have  an  understanding  of  ad¬ 
vertising  and  circulation  sales  problems 
and  be  able  to  translate  those  problems 
into  usable  sales  tools:  conceive  the 
idea,  write  the  copy,  supervise  art  and 
prixluction  and  in  general  ride  herd  un- 
’  til  the  job  is  delivere*!  on  time.  There’s 
a  wide  range  of  writing  resiionsibilities 
I  involved,  and  the  right  man  can  be¬ 
come  the  officially-designated  assistant 
I  promotion  director  in  this  busy  24-man 
I  department.  Belter-than-average  pay, 
I  unusually  good  package  of  fringes. 
I  Please  tell  me  how  you  qualify  for  this 
job  in  your  first  letter  to:  Box  3131, 
,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  DIRECTOR-MANAGER  seeks  same 
position  30-10UM  or  Retail  or  National 
Manager  larger  paiier ;  thoroughly  ex- 
l>erience<l,  mature  administrative  abil¬ 
ity,  aggressive  leadership,  good  money 
producer,  strong  mechanical  and  pro¬ 
duction  knowle<lge:  energetic,  not  inter¬ 
ested  in  figurehead  position.  Chart  Area 
2  or  1.  Box  3071,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PACKAGE'  DEAL:  FJxecutive  editor  of 
national  magazine-  s|>eech  writer  for 
well-known  political  figure — PR  man 
with  professional  experience  in  all  me¬ 
dia.  Aged  40,  accustomed  to  respon¬ 
sibility.  I’m  searching  for  position  with 
greater  scope  than  present  one  affords. 
Box  3119,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  DIRECTOR-LEADER 
experienced  all  phases.  Robust  mid-40’s, 
aggressive.  Seek  permanency  with  fu¬ 
ture.  Box  3037,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


T.\LENTED  WRITER.  expressive, 
original,  straight  forward,  witty.  Goo<l 
at  jingles,  poetry,  anecdotes;  at  home 
with  people.  Column  material.  Box 
3109,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Free  Lance 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER.  .30.  with 
lo  years’  daily  newspaper  sales  e.xiieri- 
ence,  seeks  management  or  2nd  sjwt. 
Zone  9  preferre<l.  Good  sales  record ; 
strong  on  layout,  copy,  presentations. 
E'amily.  Box  3116,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


PENNSYLVANIA  COPY— Reliable  cov- 
I  erage  for  dailies  and  national  maga¬ 


zines.  Richard  R.  Haratine.  1316  State 
St.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.  17107.  (AC  717) 
2.33-7820. 


IF  YOU  NEED  A  MA’TURE,  experi¬ 
enced,  capable,  aggressive,  promotion- 
minded  staffman  or  manager,  write  Box 
3130,  Editor  &  Publisher.  Available 
Jan.  1, 


WRITER  -  PHOTOGRAPHER  seeks 
magazine,  PR  assignments.  Chicago 
area.  S.  Holden,  Box  1456.  Evanston, 
III.,  60204. 


HAVE  OPENINGS  FOR  3  OFFSET 
pressmen.  Areas;  6  and  9.  If  qualified 
send  resume  and  salary  requirements  to 
Personnel,  P.O.  Box  1359,  Ft.  Smith. 
Arkansas,  72901, 


COMBINA’nON  STEREO-PRESSMAN 
for  5-nnit  Goss  press.  Five-day  week, 
paid  hospitalization  and  life  insurance, 
vacations,  pension  program.  Box  3095, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


FLOORMAN,  experienced  in  ad  make¬ 
up.  Ideal  working  conditions,  fringe 
benefits,  good  pay  scale  on  semi-weekly 
in  growing,  progressive  community  of 
6,500.  Write  or  call :  Ernest  Eschbach, 
North  Manchester  (Ind.)  News-Journal. 


NEWSWRITBR/ EDITOR  for  newly 
created  position  on  Public  Affairs  staff 
of  major  university,  northeastern  New 
York.  The  person  will  have  the  ability 
to  recognize,  dig  out  real  news,  write 
it  sharply,  clearly,  accurately.  Knowl¬ 
edge  of  photography  helpful,  college 
degree  preferred.  ’This  is  job  with  a 
future,  excellent  fringe  benefits.  Send 
letter  telling  why  you  qualify,  plus 
resume,  salary  requirements  to  Box 
3076,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ARMY,  PEACE  CORPS  VETERAN  de¬ 
sires  to  learn  reporting.  Degree,  some 
grad  work.  Available  Jan.  15.  Resume, 
references  on  request.  Box  3036,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


PHOTON  OPERATOR.  Linotype  ad 
composition  (including  Mixer),  mark¬ 
up,  proof-reading;  2  years’  college.  Age 
37.  Zone  2,  3  or  4.  Box  3126,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CAPABLE  NEWSMAN  as  press  aide 
and  administrator  for  congressman  in 
Washington.  D.  C.  Top  salary.  Send 
full  resume  to  Box  3127,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


EDITOR 

Respected  news  executive.  42.  seeks  spot 
as  ^itor  or  managing  editor.  Has  bmn 
city  editor,  news  editor,  foreign  cor¬ 
respondent  for  leading  metro  paper. 
Box  3051,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Printers 


Salesmen 


WANTED— COMPOSITOR:  display  ad- 
vertising-make-up.  The  Virginian.  Cov¬ 
ington.  Va.  24426. 


NEW  MEXICO  SEMI-WEEKLY  job 
•hop  needs  printer  and  operator.  G-4. 
TTS  equipp^.  Good  living  conditions. 
Growing.  Call  Carter  Waid,  Belen, 
N.M.  87002. 


LUCRATIVE  SIDELINE  for  salesmen 
1  now  calling  on  newspapers  selling  fea¬ 
tures.  ink,  paper,  circulation  supplies, 
other  services.  Well-known  syndicate 
I  with  new  highly-salable  features  seek- 
!  ing  representatives  on  commission 
basis.  All  territories  open,  some  exclu- 
'  sive.  Confidential.  Box  3112,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


,  SCIENCE  WRITER  —  Young,  experi- 
{  enced  professional  seeks  more  opportun¬ 
ity,  responsibility  and  income  in  Wash- 
j  ington,  D.C.  area.  Editorial  or  public 
relations.  Top  ability  for  a  top  job. 
Box  3049,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSING  ROOM  Superintendent  or 
Production  Manager.  Experienced  in 
composing  room  cosL  operation  and 
production;  knows  ’ITS.  photo-com¬ 
position  and  hot-metal  operation.  46. 
All  replies  answere<l.  Box  3069.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


Production 


TOP  EDITOR’S  JOB,  with  enough 
authority  to  produce  quality  daily.  Wide 
experience  on  two  dailies ;  one  among 
the  best,  and  the  other  among  the  big¬ 
gest.  Seek  northern  daily,  and  have  in¬ 
vestment  capital.  Box  3046,  Editor  & 
I  Publisher.  ' 


PRODfCnON  MANAGER  or  ASSISTANT; 
I  ME(?HANICAL  SUPERINTENDENT 
I  Proven  supervisor  —  experienced  hot 
metal,  cold  type,  offset.  ’ITS.  University 
;  grad.,  family  man.  early  40’s.  Resume 
I  on  request.  Prefer  Western  States.  Box 
1  2996,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


COMPOSITOR  for  prize-winning  week¬ 
ly  newspaper  in  Minnesota  resort  coun¬ 
try.  Some  offset  experience  preferred, 
™t  not  necessary.  Excellent  wages, 
Wnge  benefits.  Pope  County  Tribune. 
Glenwood,  Minnesota  66.334. 


SPACE  SALESMEN— Work  in  your 
own  territory  spare  time.  Up  to  $2000 


WANT  NEW  LIFE  in  dull  makeup, 
commission  per  sale.  No  investment  re-  ;  Young,  fast,  excellent  headlines ;  good 


quired.  Conway  Research  Special  Proj¬ 
ects.  Write  Sales  Director,  2600  Apple 
Valley  Road,  Atlanta,  Georgia  30319. 


editing ;  new  ideas  on  makeup  each  day. 
Looking  for  a  challenge.  Write  Box 
3061,  ^itor  &  Publisher. 


M. ACHINIST  with  factory  experience 
on  Linotype,  Intertype  and  Fairchild 
equipment  available  for  free-lance 
maintenance,  overhaul  and  rebuild  in 

N.  Y.  State  area.  Reasonable  rates  and 
no  expenses  if  more  than  one  customer 
in  area.  Box  3124,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty 

By  Robert  U.  Brown 


Dose  of  Own  Medicine 


“If  newspapers  are  so  pood 
why  isn’t  the  industry  using  its 
own  medium  to  tell  the  story? 
In  other  words,  why  not  take  a 
dose  of  its  own  medicine  in  the 
form  of  paid  advertising.  The 
great  belief  that  the  publishers 
have  in  their  newspapers  should 
l)e  shown  by  advertising  in  their 
own  medium.” 

These  were  the  words  ex¬ 
pressed  to  us  over  luncheon  by 
one  of  the  best  friends  newspa¬ 
pers  ever  had  in  the  advertising 
agency  business.  It  wasn’t  a 
challenge.  It  was  a  recommenda¬ 
tion  to  help  newspapers  get  a 
larger  share  of  national  adver¬ 
tising. 

Austin  Brew  was  for  37  years 
with  BBDO  aTid  for  many  years 
until  his  retirement  was  News¬ 
paper  Supervisor  for  the  agen¬ 
cy.  He  joined  Kelly  Smith, 
newspaper  repre.sentatives,  as 
director  of  sales  development, 
and  spent  four  years  with  that 
company  and  it.s  succes.sor  Story 
&  Kelly  Smith. 

For  over  the  30  years  that 
he  bought  space  in  newspapers, 
as  he  expres.sed  it,  he  was  very 
much  intere.sted  in  the  news¬ 
paper  as  a  national  advei-tising 
medium.  “As  competitive  media 
increased,  such  as  radio,  televi¬ 
sion,  and  regional  editions  of 
magazines,  I  became  more  in¬ 
terested  in  how  the  industrj* 
might  be  sold.  A  thought  oc¬ 
curred  to  me  when  I  attended  a 
presentation  on  the  merits  of 
the  new’spaper  at  an  NAEA 
meeting  in  Chicago.  I  said  to 
myself,  if  newspapers  are  so 
good  why  isn’t  the  industry  us¬ 
ing  its  own  medium  to  tell  the 
story?” 

Mr.  Bi’ew  was  reluctant  to  ex¬ 
pound  this  view  while  he  was 
affiliated  with  an  agency  or  a 
newspaper  sales  organization. 
“I  feel  as  though  I  can  now  set 
forth  my  ideas  without  giving 
the  impres-sion  that  they  reflect 
the  opinions  of  the  people  in  the 
companies  where  I  worked,”  he 
said. 

*  «  * 

Mr.  Brew’s  suggestion  is  not 
entirely  new,  but  coming  from 
a  man  who  is  reported  to  have 
bought  more  than  a  billion  dol¬ 
lars  in  newspaper  space  during 
his  agency  career  it  is  worth 
reporting. 

His  idea  i«: 

“While  I  realize  that  adver¬ 
tisements  exploiting  newspapers 


are  run  occasionally  free  by 
members  of  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising,  they  are,  I  believe 
only  “fillers.”  Further  they  are 
not  usually  inserted  in  the 
newspapers  that  will  do  the  in- 
dustiy  the  most  good. 

“My  idea  is  to  run  a  paid 
campaigi\  in  newspapers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  key  advertising 
centers  like  New  York,  Chicago, 
Detroit,  etc.  I  have  in  mind 
large  adverti.sements  with  once- 
a-week  frequency  in  the  papers 
that  have  the  best  coverage  of 
business  men. 

“The.se  publications  have  the 
advantage  in  reaching  most  of 
the  jjeople  instrumental  in  de¬ 
signing  the  type  of  metlia  to  be 
used,  top  officers,  sales  mana¬ 
gers,  and  advertising  managers 
of  industrial  firms  as  well  as 
top  agency  per.sonnel  including 
account  executives  and  media 
men.  Magazines  radio  and  TV 
promote  their  media  regularly 
in  such  pa])ers  as  the  New  York 
Times.  For  example  during  the 
first  six  months  of  1966  Time 
magazine  ran  over  42,000  lines 
in  the  N.Y.  Times. 

“An  advertising  agency  should 
be  appointed  to  handle  the  cam¬ 
paign  designed  to  command 
high  reader  interest.  I  do  not 
have  in  mind  charts  showing 
growth  of  circulation  and  lin¬ 
age  etc.  What  I  would  like  to 
see  would  be  copy  containing 
intere.sting  stories  of  accom¬ 
plishment  of  newspapers  from 
an  editorial  standpoint.  A  good 
copy  writer  surely  could  write 
interesting  advertisements  from 
the  material  submitted  by  new’S- 
pajjers.  An  example  of  good 
copy  I  think  was  the  Minne¬ 
apolis  Star  Tribune  series 
‘What  makes  a  newspaper 
great?’  Also  good  selling  copy 
I  think  would  be  success  stor¬ 
ies  of  important  manufacturers 
and  retailers  who  partially 
built  their  businesses  by  news¬ 
paper  advertising. 

“The  selling  tools  that  are 
now  Ijeing  used  by  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  and  other  news¬ 
paper  .selling  organizations  are 
go^  but  I  think  there  should 
l)e  increa.sed  “follow-up”.  The 
newspaper  campaign  that  I  am 
suggesting  with  once  a  week 
frequency  would  certainly  keep 
reminding  constantly  advertis¬ 
ers  and  agencies  of  the  value  of 
the  newspaper.  The  campaign 
would  l>e  a  good  supplement  to 
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other  industry  promotions  pre¬ 
pared  by  the  Bureau  of  Adver¬ 
tising. 

“An  opportune  time  to  start 
would  be  early  1967  so  that  it 
has  an  opportunity  to  combat 
the  contemplated  promotion  plan 
by  the  magazine  bureau  to  ob¬ 
tain  money  slated  for  newspa¬ 
pers.” 

♦  4:  * 

We  have  long  thought  that 
newspai>ei's  should  use  their 
own  medium  to  promote  them¬ 
selves.  It  is  no  secret  that  maga¬ 
zines  and  broadcasters  are 
large  newspaper  advertisers 
and  hav'e  found  it  effective. 
Why  wouldn’t  it  be  effective  for 
newspapers?  It  would  have  to 
have  scheduled  frequency  rather 
than  the  hit  or  miss  method 
now  employed  with  “free”  ads. 

Mr.  Brew'  suggests  funds 
might  be  obtained  by  an  as- 
.sessment.  Perhaps.  There  are 
many  pitfalls  as  any  publisher 
will  recognize.  But  the  sugges¬ 
tion  pertains  to  selling  the  in- 
(lustrg  and  what  better  medium 
could  be  used  than  the  one  the 
publishers  are  trying  to  sell  to 
national  advertisers? 

Why  not? 


Unions 

(Continued  from  page  12) 


are  wages,  hours,  union  security 
and  other  benefits.  Members  of 
the  News  unit  rejected  (Nov. 
30)  a  company  offer  of  a  three- 
year  contract  wdth  a  pay  raise 
amounting  to  $30-per-week  by 
the  end  of  2(4  years. 

The  Tucson  Typographical 
Union  Local  465  struck  Tucson 
Newspapers,  publishers  of  the 
.Arizona  Daily  Star  and  Tucson 
Daily  Citizen,  Monday,  Nov.  28. 

The  walkout  occurred  after 
approximately  10  weeks  of  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  a  new'  contract 
which  ended  in  a  stalemate  after 
the  company  met  union  wage 
demands  but  asked  for  contract 
language  changes  involving 
“bogus”  composition. 

Piibliralion  Continued 

Both  newspapers  have  con¬ 
tinued  publication.  The  Inter¬ 
national  Stereotypers  and  Elec¬ 
trotypers  Union,  Local  180,  and 
the  'Tucson  Printing  Pressmen 
and  Assistants  Union,  Local 
212,  continued  to  honor  their  ex¬ 
isting  contracts  and  w'ork  as 
usual. 

Thomas  T.  Clark,  Jr.,  presi¬ 
dent  and  general  manager  of 
TNI,  in  a  .statement  said: 

“In  its  latest  offer  Tucson 
Newspapers  agreed  to  meet  the 
union’s  demand  for  increased 
w'ages  of  $18  per  week,  spread 
over  a  period  of  three  years.  In 
return  TNI  asked  for  changes 
in  contract  language  covering 


reproduction  .  .  .  The  union  re¬ 
jected  the  TNI  offer. 

“The  TNI  offer  is  higher  than 
that  accepted  in  contract.^  re¬ 
cently  signed  by  newspapers  and 
printers  in  El  Paso  and  Alba* 
querque,  tw'o  cities  which  are 
comparable  to  Tucson  eco¬ 
nomically  and  in  population. 
This  is  the  fir.st  work  stoppage 
at  the  Star  and  Citizen  in  20 
years  and  we  regret  it  happened.  ] 
But  it  will  not  keep  us  from 
publishing.”  ' 

In  a  prepared  statement, 

W.  H.  Williams,  international 
representative  of  the  Typo¬ 
graphical  Union  from  Waco, 
Texas,  who  has  participated  in 
labor-management  negotiations, 
said  four  points  are  at  issue: 

1.  Reinstatement  of  “illegal¬ 
ly  discharged”  union  officials. 
(Two  local  officials  were  dis¬ 
charged  in  mid-August  for  al¬ 
leged  violation  of  contract  pro¬ 
visions.  ) 

2.  Protective  contract  lan¬ 
guage  for  the  benefit  of  union 
officials. 

3.  Return  of  work  to  the 
newsjjapers’  composing  room 
that  has  been  given  away  or 
sub-contracted. 

4.  The  economic  package. 

Williams  also  asserted  that 

the  Tucson  printers  had  not  re¬ 
ceived  w’age  increases  in  fouf 
years.  To  this,  TNI  responded 
that  the  contract  signed  in  1963 
included  substantial  fringe 
benefits  in  lieu  of  a  wage  in¬ 
crease  at  the  specific  request 
of  the  union. 

• 

Conference  Room 
Becomes  Wire  Room 

St.  Louis,  Mo. 

The  St.  Louis  Post-Dispatch 
has  installed  one  of  the  finest 
wire  rooms  in  the  country, 
utilizing  a  former  conference 
room,  8(2  feet  by  more  than 
14  feet. 

Inch-thick  insulation  and  thick 
carpet  absorb  most  of  the  noise 
of  Associated  Press  and  United 
Press  International  “A”  wires, 
plus  a  direct  w’ire  to  the  Wash¬ 
ington  bureau  of  the  Post-Dis¬ 
patch,  the  Jefferson  City,  Mo., 
bureau.  New  York  Times  and  i 
Chicago  Daily  News-Chicago 
Sun-Times  wires  and  a  Western 
Union  teletype. 

• 

Two  Dailies  Raise 
Home  Delivery  Price 

Evansville,  Ind. 

The  Evansville  Press  and 
Courier  have  raised  home  de¬ 
livery  price  to  45  cents,  a  5c 
increase.  The  Sunday  Courier 
and  Press  remains  at  20  cents, 
and  the  single  copy  price  of  the 
dailies  will  stay  at  10  cents  i 
each.  The  new  weekly  rate  for 
daily  and  Sunday  is  65  cents. 
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Who’s 
not  riding 
the  price 
skyrocket  ?  ' 

The  electric  company  people 

—the  folks  at  your  investor-owned  electric  light  and  power  companies^  While 
the  price  of  nearly  everything  else  keeps  rising,  they  work  hard  to  keep 

the  unit  price  of  electric  service  low.  The  fact  is,  today  the  average  American 

\ 

family  pays  about  15%  less  per  kilowatt-hour  than  it  did  10  years  ago! 


*  Names  of  sponsoring  companies  available  through  this  magazine. 
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Albuquerque:  Where  Youth  is  Served 


Bob  Levey  Lynn  Buckingham  Vincent  B.  Price 


Three  outstanding  young  people  aiming  at  tomorrow. 
For  their  launch  pad  they’ve  chosen  The  Albuquerque 
Tribune. 

Bob  Levey,  21,  New  York  born,  athlete.  National  Merit 
Scholar,  B.A.  Degree  from  University  of  Chicago,  one 
of  10  outstanding  graduates  in  its  Class  of  1966.  Son  of 
a  newspaperman.  Bob  covers  the  Federal  run  and  is 
already  scoring  beats. 

Lynn  Buckingham,  24,  honor  graduate  University  of 
New  Mexico,  one  year’s  study  in  Sweden,  group  leader 
Experiment  in  International  Living.  One  of  only  two 
women  among  36  national  finalists  in  1966  White  House 
Fellows  competition.  Today  Lynn’s  by-line  appears  in 


the  women’s  section  of  The  Tribune. 

Vincent  B.  Price,  26,  when  he’s  not  covering  police, 
does  perceptive  reviews  of  drama  and  movies.  Comes  by 
the  latter  naturally.  Father  is  movie  actor  and  art  ex¬ 
pert,  Vincent  Price.  University  of  New  Mexico  graduH 
ate  and  Ford  Foundation  Fellow,  young  Vince  writesj 
poetry  good  enough  to  be  published  in  numerous  quality! 
periodicals. 

The  range  of  their  talents,  their  youth,  their  potential* 
—all  add  new  dimensions  to  the  job  being  done  by  the! 
afternoon  Albuquerque  Tribune,  a  Scripps-Howard* 
newspaper  with  five  consecutive  state  awards  for  com-i 
munity  service. 
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